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SERMON I. 




St. James, v. 8. 
For the coming of the Lord draweth nigh. 

1 m£ was, when I know not what mystical meanings 
were drawn, by a certain cabalistic alchymy, from the 
simplest expi^ions of holy writ-.from expressions 
in which no allusion could reasonably be supposed to 
any thing beyond the particular occasion upon which 
they were introduced. While this phrensy raged 
among the learned, visionary lessons of divinity were 
often derived, not only from detached texts of Scrip- 
ture, but from single words, — not from words only, 
but from letters — from the place, the shape, the pos- 
ture of a letter : and the blunders of transcribers, as 
they have since proved to be, have bee^ the ground- 
work of many a fine-spun meditation. 

It is the weakness of human nature, in every in- 
stance of folly, to run from one eixtreme to its op- 
posite. In latter ages, since we have seen the futility 
of those mystic expositions in which the school of 
Origen so much delighted, we have been too apt to 
fall into the contrary error ; and the same unwar- 
rantable licence of figurative interpretation which 
they employed to elevate, as they thought, the plainer 
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parts of Scripture, has been used, in modem times, 
in effect to lower the divine. 

Among the passages which have been thus mis- 
represented by the refinements of a false criticism, are 
all those which contain the explicit -promise of the 
coming of the Son of Man in glory, or in his king- 
dom : which it is become so much the fashion to 
understand of the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Roman arms, within half a century after our Lord's 
ascension, that, to those who take the sense of Scrip- 
ture from some of the best modem expositors, it must 
seem doubtful whether any clear prediction is to be 
found in the New Testament, of an event in which, of 
all others, the Christian world is the most interested. 

As I conceive the right understanding of this 
phrase to be of no small importance, seeing the hopes 
of the righteous and the fears of the wicked rest 
chiefly on the explicit promises of our Saviour's com- 
ing, it is my present purpose to give the matter, as 
far as my abilities may be equal to it, a ccmiplete 
discussion: And although, from the nature of the 
subject, the disquisition must be chiefly critical, con- 
sisting in a particular and minute examination of the 
passages wherein the phrase in question occurs, yet I 
trust, that by God's assistance, I shall be able so to 
state my argument, that every one here, who is but 
as well versed as every Christian ought to be in the 
En^ish Bible, may be a very good judge of the 
evidence of my conclusion. If I should sometimes 
have occasion, which will be but seldom, to appeal to 
the Scriptures in the original language, it will not be 
to impose a new sense upon the texts which I may 
find it to my purpose to produce ; but to open and 
^ascertain the meaning, where the original expressions 



may be more clear and determinate than those of our 
translation : And in these cases, the expositions which 
grammatical considerations may have suggested to 
me» will be evidenced to you, by the force and per- 
spicuity they may give to the passages in question, 
considered either in themselves or in the connexion 
with their several contexts. 

It is the glory of our church, that the most illite* 
rate of her sons are in possession of the Scriptures in 
their mother tongue. It is their duty to make the 
most of so great a blessing, by employing as much 
time as they can spare from the necessary business 
of their several callings, in the diligent study of the 
written word. It is the duty of their teachers to 
give them all possible assistance and encouragement 
in this necessary work. I apprehend that we mis- 
take our proper duty, when we avoid the public 
discussion of difficult or ambiguous texts, and either 
keep them entirely out of sight, or, when that cannot 
easily be done, obtrude out interpretations upon the 
laity, as magisterial or oracular, without proof or 
ai^gument; — a plan that may serve the purposes of 
indolence, and may be made to serve worse purposes, 
but is not well adapted to answer the true ends of the 
institution of our holy order. The will of God is 
that all men should be saved ; and to that end, it is 
his will that all men, that is, all descriptions of men, 
great and small, rich and poor, learned and ignorant, 
should come to the knowledge of the truth. Of the 
truth — that is, of the truths brought to light by the 
Gospel : Not only of the fundamental truths of faith 
towards God, of repentance from dead works, and of 
a future judgment, — but of all the sublimer truths 
concerning the scheme of man's redemption. It is 
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God's will that all men should be brought to a just 
understanding of the deliverance Christ hath wrought 
for uSy — to a just apprehension of the magnitude of 
our hopes in him, and of the certainty of the evidence 
on which these hopes are founded. It is God's will 
that all men should come to a knowledge of the ori- 
ginal dignity of our Saviour's person — of the mystery 
of his incarnation — of the nature of his eternal 
priesthood, the value of his atonement, the efficacy 
of his intett^ession. These things are never to be 
understood ^thout much more than a superficial 
knowledge of the Scriptures, especially the Scriptures 
of the New Testament ; and yet that knowledge of 
the Scriptures which is necessary to the understand- 
ing of these things, is what few in this country (I 
would hope) are too illiterate to attain. It is our 
duty to facilitate the attainment by clearing diffi- 
culties* It may be proper to state those we cannot 
clear,— to present our hearers with the interpret- 
ationsT that have b^n attempted, and to show where 
they fail, — in a word, to make them masters of the 
question, though neither they nor we may be compe- 
tent to the resolution of it. This instruction would 
more effectually secure them against the poison of mo- 
dem corruptions, than the practice, dictated by a false 
discretion, of avoiding the mention of every doctrine 
that may be combated, and of burying every text of 
doubtful meaning. The corrupters of the Christian 
doctrine have no such reserve. The doctrines of the 
divinity of the Son — the incarnation — the satisfaction 
of the cross as a sacrifice, in the literal meaning of the 
word — the Mediatorial intercession — the influences 
of the Spirit — the eternity of future punishments- 
are topics of popular discussion with those who would 



deny or pervert these doctrines : And we may judge 
by their success what (mr own might be, if we would 
but meet our antagonists on their own ground. The 
common people, we find, enter into the force, though 
they do not perceive the sophistry of their arguments. 
The same people would much more enter into the 
internal evidence of the genuine doctrine of the Gos^ 
pel, if holden out to them, not in parts, studiously 
divested of whatever may seem mysterious,— -not with 
accommodations to the prevailing fashion of opinions, 
— but entire and undisguised. Nor are the laity to 
shut their ears against these disputations, as niceties 
in which they are not concerned, or difficulties above 
the reach of their abilities ; and least of all are they 
to neglect those disquisitions which immediately re- 
spect the interpretation of texts. Every sentence of 
the Bible is from God, and every man is interested 
in the meaning of it. The teacher, therefore, is to 
expound^ and the disciple to hear and read, with dili- 
gence : And much might be the fruit of the blessing 
of God on their united exertions. And this I infer, 
not only from a general consideration of the nature 
of the Gospel doctrine, and the cast of the Scripture 
language, which is admirably accommodated to vulgar 
apprehensions, but from a fact which has happened 
to fall much within my own observation, — the pro- 
ficiency, I mean, that we often find, in some single 
sciencsj of men who have never had a liberal educa- 
tion, and who, except in that particular subject on 
which they have bestowed pains and attention, remain 
ignorant and illiterate to the end of their lives. The 
sciences are said, and they are truly said, to have that 
mutual connexion, that any one of them may be the 
better understood for an insight into the rest : And 
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there is, perhap, no branch of knowledge which re- 
ceives more illustration from all the rest than the 
science of religion ;— yet it hath, like every other, its 
own internal principles, on which it rests ; with the 
knowledge of which, without any other, a great pro- 
gress may be made. And these lie much more open 
to the apprehension of an uncultivated understanding 
than the principles of certain abstruse sciences, such 
as geometry, for instance, or astronomy; in which 
I have known plain men, who could set up no pre- 
tensions to general learning, make distinguished at- 
tainments. 

Under these persuasions, I shall not scruple to at- 
tempt a disquisition, which, on the first view of if, 
might seem adapted only to a learned auditory : And 
I trust that I shall speak to your understandings. 

I propose to consider what may be the most fre- 
quent import of the phrase of " our Lord's coming.'* 
And it vdll, if I mistake not; appear, that the Jigu^ 
rative tise of it, to denote the time of the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Romans, is very rare, if not 
altogether unexampled, in the Scriptures of the New 
Testament : except, perhaps, in some passages of the 
book of Revelations : That, on the other hand, the 
use of it in the literal sense is frequent; warning 
the Christian world of an event to be wished by the 
faithful and dreaded by the impenitent,— a visible 
descent of our Lord from heaven, as visible to all the 
world as his ascension was to the apostles, — a coming 
of our Lord in all the majesty of the Godhead, to 
judge the quick and dead, to receive his servants into 
glory, and send the wicked into outer darkness. 

In the epistles of St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. James, 
we find frequent mention of the coming of our Lord, 



in terms, which, like those of the text, may at first 
seem to imply an expectation in those writers of his 
speedy arrival. There can be no question that the 
coming of our Lord literally signifies his coming in 
person to the general judgment; and that it was 
sometimes used in this literal sense by our Lord 
himself; — as in the twenty-fifth chapter of St. Mat- 
thew's Gospel, where the Son of Man is described as 
coming in his glory — as sitting on the thrixie of his 
glory — as separating the just and the wicked, and 
pronouncing the final sentence. But, as it would be 
very unreasonable to suppose that the inspired writers, 
though ignorant of the times and seasons, which the 
Father hath put in his own power, could be under so 
great a delusion as to look for the end of the world 
in their own days, — for this reason it has been 
imagined, that wherever, in the epistles of the 
apostles^ such assertions occur as those I have men- 
tioned, the coming of our Lord is not to be taken in 
the literal meaning of the phrase ; but that we are to 
look for something which was really at hand when 
these epistles were written^ and which, in some figur- 
ative sense, might be called his coming. And such 
an event the learned think they find in the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem ; — which may seem, indeed, no 
insignificant type of the final destruction of the ene- 
mies of God and Christ; but if we recur to the 
passages wherein the approach of Christ's kingdom is 
mentioned, we shall find that in most of them, I 
believe it might be said in all, the mention of tfie 
^ final judgmefU might be of much importance to the 
writer's argument, while that of the destruction of 
Jerusalem could be of none. The coming of our 
Lord is a topic which the holy penmen employ, 
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when they find occasion to exhort the brethren to a 
steady perseverance -in the profession of the Gospel, 
and a patient endurance of those trying afflictions 
with which the providence of God, in the first ag^s 
of the church, was pleased to exercise his servants. 
Upon these occasions, to confirm the peirsecuted 
Christian's wavering faith — to revive his weary hope 
— to invigorate his drooping zeal — nothing could be 
more effectual than to set before him the prospect 
of that happy consummation, when his Lord should 
come to tdce him to himself, and change his short- 
lived sorrows into endless joy. On the other hand, 
nothing, upon these occasions, could be more out of 
season, than to bring in view an ap{»'oaching period 
of increased afflicti(m, — for such was the season of 
the Jevirish war to be. The believing Jews, favoured 
as they were in many instances, were still sharers in 
no small degree, in the common calamity of their 
country. They had been trained by our Lord him- 
self to no other expectation. He had spoken ex- 
plicitly of the siege of Jerusalem as a time of distress 
and danger to the very elect of God. Again, if the 
careless and indifferent were at any time to be awak- 
ened to a sense of danger, the last judgment was 
likely to afford a more prevailing argument than the 
prospect of the temporal ruin impending over the 
Jewish nation, or indeed than any thing else which 
the phrase of " our Lord's coming," according to any 
figurative interpretation of it, can denote. It should 
seem, therefore, that in all those passages of the 
epistles in which the coming of our Lord is holden 
out, either as a motive to patience and perseverance, 
or to keep alive that spirit of vigilance and caution 
which is necessary to make our calling sure, — it 
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should seem, that In all these passages the coming is 
to be taken literally for our Lord's personal commg 
at the last day ; and that ihejigwre is rather to be 
sought in those expressions which, in their literal 
meaning, might seem to announce his immediate ar- 
rival. And this St. Peter seems to suggest, when he 
tells us, in his second epistle, that the terms of 
" soon " and " late " are to be very differently un- 
derstood, when applied to the great operations of 
Providence, and to the ordinary occurrences of hu- 
man life. *' The Lord," says he, << is not slack 
concerning his promise, as some men count slackness. 
One day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as one day." " Soon " and " late " are 
words whereby a comparison is rather intended of 
the mutual proportion of different intervals of time, 
than the magnitude of any one by itself defined ; and 
the same thing may be said to be coming either soon 
or late, according as the distance of it is compared 
with a longer or a shorter period of duration. Thus, 
although the day of judgment was removed imdoubt- 
edly by an interval of many ages from the age of the 
apostles, yet it might in their days be said to be at 
hand, if its distance from them was but a small part 
of its original distance from the creation of the world, 
•— that is, if its distance then was but a small part of 
the whole period of the world's existence, which is 
the standard in reference to which, so long as the 
world shall last, all other portions of time may be by 
us most properly denominated long or short. There 
is again another use of the words *^ soon " and <<late," 
whereby by any one portion of time, taken singly, is 
understood to be compared, not with any other, but 
with the number of events that are to come to pass in 
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it in natural consequence and succession. If the 
events are few in proportion to the time, the succes- 
sion must be slow, and the time may be called long. 
If they are many, the succession must be quick, and 
the time may be called short in respect of the number 
of events, whatever be the absolute extent of it. It 
seems to be in this sense that expressions denoting 
speediness of event are applied by the sacred writers 
to our Lord's coming. In the day of Messiah the 
Prince, in the interval between our Lord's ascension 
and his coming again to judgment, the world was to 
be gradually prepared and ripened for its end. The 
apostles were to carry the tidings of salvation to the 
extremities of the earth : They were to be brought 
before kings and rulers, and to water the new-planted 
churches with their blood. —Vengeance was to be 
executed on the unbelieving Jews, by the destruction 
of their city, and the dispersion of their nati()n. The 
Pagan idolatry was to be extirpated, — - the Man of 
Sin to be revealed. Jerusalem is yet to be trodden 
down : The remnant of Israel is to be brought back, 
— the elect of God to be gathered from the four 
winds of heaven. And when the apostles speak of 
that event as at hand which is to close this great 
scheme of Providence, •— a scheme in its parts so 
extensive and so various, •— they mean to intimate 
how busily the great work is going on, and with what 
confidence, from what they saw accomplished in their 
own days, the first Christians might expect in due 
time the promised consummation. 

That they are to be thus understood, may be coU 
lected from our Lord's own parable of the fig-tree, 
and the application which he teaches us to make of 
it. After a minute prediction of the distresses of the 
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Jewish war, and the destruction of Jerusalem, and a 
very general mention of his second coming, as a thing 
to follow in its appointed season, he adds -^ ** Now 
leam a parable of the fig-tree. When its branch be-* 
comes tender and puts forth its leaves, ye know that 
summer is nigh : So likewise ye, when ye shall see 
all these things, know that it is near, even at the 
doors/' That it is near ; — so we read in our Eng- 
lish Bibles ; and expositors render the word << it," by 
the ruinjbretoldf or the desoUxtUm spoken of. But 
what was the ruin foretold, or desolation spoken of? 
— The ruin of the Jewish nation — the desolation of 
Jerusalem. What were all these things, which, when 
they should see, they might know it to be near ? — 
All the particulars of our Saviour's detail ; that is to 
say, the destruction of Jerusalem, with all the cir- 
cumstances of confusion and distress with which it 
was to be accompanied. This exposition, thereforet 
makes, as I conceive, the desolation of Jerusalem the 
prognostic of itself, -^ the sign and the thing signi- 
fied the same. The true rendering of the original I 
take to be •— ^< So likewise ye, when ye shall see all 
these things, know that He is near at the doors." 
He, — that is, the Son of Man, spoken of in the 
verses immediately preceding, as coming in the clouds 
of heaven with power and great glory. The approach 
of summer, says our Lord, is not more surely indi- 
cated by the first appearances of spring, than the final 
destruction of the wicked by the beginnings of venge- 
ance on this impenitent people. The opening of the 
vernal blossom is the first step in a natural process 
which necessarily terminates in the ripening of the 
summer fruits ; and the rejection of the Jews, and 
the adoption of the believing Gentiles, is the first step 
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in the execution of a settled plan of Providence which 
inevitably terminates in the general judgment. The 
chain of physical causes, in the one case, is not more 
uninterrupted, or more certainly productive of the 
ultimate effect, than the chain of moral causes in the 
other. " Verily, I say unto you, this generation shall 
not pass till all these things be fulfilled." << All these 
things," in this sentence, must unquestionably denote 
the same things which are denoted by the same words 
just before. Just before, the same words denoted 
those particular circumstances of the Jewish war which 
were included in our Lord's prediction. All those 
signs which answer to the fig-tree's budding leaves, 
the apostles and their contemporaries, at least some of 
that generation, were to see. But as the thing por- 
tended is not included among the signs, it was not at 
all implied in this declaration, that any of them were 
to live to see tfie harvesty the coming of our Lord in 
ghry. 

I persuade myself that I have shown, that our 
Lord's coming, wherever it is mentioned by the 
apostles in their epistles as a motive to a holy life, is 
always to be taken literally for his personal coming at 
the last day. 

It may put the matter still farther out of doubt, to 
observe, that the passage where of all others, in this 
part of Scripture, a figurative irUerpretation of the 
phrase of " our Lord's coming " would be the most 
necessary, if the figure did not lie in the expressions 
that seem to intimate its near approach, happens to be 
one in which our Lord's coming cannot but be lite- 
rally taken. The passage to which I allude is in the 
fourth chapter of St. Paul's first epistle to the Thes- 
salonians, from the thirteenth verse to the end. The 
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apostle, to comfort the Thessalonian brethren con- 
cerning their deceased friends, reminds them of the 
resurrection; and tells them, that those who were 
already dead would as surely have their part in a 
happy immortality as the Christians that should be 
living at the time of our Lord's coming. Upon this 
occasion, his expressions, taken literally, would imply 
that he included himself, with many of those to whom 
these consolations were addressed, in the number of 
those who should remain alive at the last day. This 
turn of the expression naturally arose from the strong 
hold that the expectation of the thing in its due season 
had taken of the writer's imagination, and from his 
full persuasion of the truth of the doctrine he was 
asserting, — namely, that those who should die before 
our Lord's coming, and those who should then be alive, 
would find themselves quite upon an even footing. In 
the confident expectation of his own reward, his inter- 
mediate dissolution was a matter of so much indifierence 
to him, that he overlooks it. His expression, however, 
was so strong, that his meaning was mistaken, or, as I ra- 
ther think, misrepresented. There seems to have been 
a sect in the apostolic age, — in which sect, however, the 
apostles themselves were not, as some have absurdly 
maintained, included, — but there seems to have been 
a sect which looked for the resurrection in their own 
time. Some of these persons seem to have taken ad- 
vantage of St. Paul's expressions in this passage, to 
represent him as favouring their opinion. This occa- 
sioned the second epistle to the Thessalonians, in which 
the apostle peremptorily decides against that doctrine ; 
maintaining that the Man of Sin is to be revealed, and 
a long consequence of events to run out, before the 
day of judgment can come ; and he desires that no 
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expression of his may be understood of its speedy ar- 
rival ; — which proves, if the thing needed further 
proof than I have already given of it, that the coming 
mentioned in his former epistle is the coming to judg- 
ment, and that whatever he had said of the day of 
coming as at hand, was to be understood only of the 
certainty of that coming. 

The most difficult part of my subject yet remains, 
to consider the passages in the gospel wherein the 
coming of our Lord is mentioned. 
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SERMON II. 



Matthew, xxiv. S. 

TeU us when shall these things be ; and what shall 
be the signs of thjf comings and of the end of the 
world f 

I PROCEED in my inquiry into the general import- 
ance of the phrase of <* the coming of the Son of 
Man" in the Scriptures of the New Testament. 

I have shown, that in the epistles, wherever our 
Lord's coming is mentioned, as an expectation that 
should operate through hope to patience and persever- 
ance, or through fear to vigilance and caution, it is to 
be understood literally of his coming in person to the 
general judgment. I have yet to consider the usual 
import of the same phrase in the gospels* I shall 
conrader the passages wherein a figure hath been sup- 
posed, omitting those where the sense is universally 
confessed to be literal. 

When our Lord, after his resurrection, was pleased 
to intimate to St. Peter the death by which it was 
ordained that he , should glorify God, St. Peter had 
the weaik curiosity to inquire what might be St. John's 
destiny. << Lord, what shall this man do ?'' << Jesus 
saith imto him. If I will that he tarry till / wme^ 
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what is that to thee ? Follow thou me ? ** The disciples 
understood this answer as a prediction that St. John 
was not to die; which seems to prove, what is much 
to our purpose, that in the enlightened period which 
immediately followed our Lord's ascension, the ex- 
pression of his coming was taken in its literal meaning. 
This interpretation of the reply to St. Peter, was set 
aside by the event. In extreme old age, the disciple 
whom Jesus loved was taken for ever to the bosom of 
his Lord. But the Christians of that time being fixed 
in a habit of interpreting the reply to St. Peter as a 
prediction concerning the term of St. John's life, began 
to affix a figurative meaning to the expression of ** our 
Lord's coming," and persuaded themselves that the 
prediction was verified by St. John's having survived 
the destruction of Jerusalem ; and this gave a begin- 
ning to the practice which has since prevailed, of 
seeking figurative senses of this phrase wherever it 
occurs. But the plain fact is, that St. John himself' 
saw nothing of prediction in our Saviour's words. He 
seems to have apprehended nothing in them but an 
answer of significant though mild rebuke to an inqui- 
sitive demand. 

If there be any passage in the New Testament iu 
which the epoch of the destruction of Jerusalem is 
intended by the phrase of " our Lord's coming," we 
might not unreasonably look for this figure in some 
parts of those prophetical discourses in which he re- 
plied to the question proposed to him in the words of 
the text, and particularly in the twenty-seventh verse 
of this twenty-fourth chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel; 
where our Saviour, in the middle of that part of his 
discourse in which he describes the events of the 
Jewish war, says — <^ For as the lightning cometh 
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out of the east and shineth unto the west, so shall also 
the coming of the Son of Man be." And he adds, 
in the twenty-eighth verse, — " For wheresoever the 
carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered together." 
The disciples, when they put the question, — " Tell us 
when shall these things be ; and what shall be the 
signs of thy coming, and of the end of the world? ** — 
imagined, no doubt, that the coming of our Lord was 
to be the epoch of the demolition with which he had 
threatened the temple. They had not yet raised 
their expectations to any thing above a temporal king- 
dom. They imagined, perhaps, that our Lord would 
come by conquest, or by some display of his extra- 
ordinary powers which should be equivalent to con- 
quest, to seat himself upon David's throne ; and that 
the destruction of the Jewish temple would be either 
the last step in the acquisition of his royal power, or 
perhaps the first exertion of it. The veil was yet 
upon their understandings ; and the season not being 
come for taking it entirely away, it would have been 
nothing strange if our Lord had framed his reply in 
terms accommodated to their prejudices, and had 
spoken of the ruin of Jerusalem as they conceived of 
it, — as an event that was to be the consequence of his 
coming, — to be his own immediate act, in the course 
of those conquests by which they might think he was 
to gain his kingdom, or the beginning of the venge- 
ance which, when established in it, he might be ex- 
pected to execute on his vanquished enemies. These 
undoubtedly were the notions of the disciples, when 
they put the question concerning the time of the de- 
struction of the temple, and the signs of our Ix)rd's 
coming ; and it would have been nothing strange if 
our Lord had delivered his answer in expressions stu- 
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diously accommodated to these prejudices; for as 
the end of prophecy is not to give curious men a 
knowledge of futurity, but to be in its completion an 
evidence of God's all-ruling providence, who, if he 
governed not the world, could not possibly foretell 
the events of distant ages, — for this reason, the Spirit 
which was in the prophets hath generally used a lan- 
guage artfully contrived to be obscure and ambiguous, 
in proportion as the events intended might be distant, 
—-gradually to clear upas the events should approach, 
and acquire from the events, when brought to pass, 
the most entire perspicuity; that thus men might 
remain in that ignorance of futurity which so suits 
with the whole of our present condition that it seems 
essential to the welfare of the world, and yet be over- 
whelmed at last with evident demonstrations of the 
power of God. It might have been expected that our 
Lord, in delivering a prediction, should assume the 
accustomed style of prophecy, which derives much of 
its useful ambiguity from tlm circumstance, — from 
an artful accommodation to popular mistakes, so far 
as they concern not the interest of religion; and 
much of this language, indeed, we find in our Lord's 
discourse. But with respect to his own coming, it 
seems to be one great object of his discourse, to ad- 
vertise the Christian world that it is quite a distinct 
event from the demolition of the Jewish temple. This 
information is, indeed, conveyedin oblique insinuations, 
of which it might not be intended that the full mean- 
ing should appear at the time when they were uttered. 
But when Christians had once seen Jerusalem with 
its temple and all its towers destroyed, the nation of 
the Jews dispersed, and our Lord, in a literal meaning, 
TuA yet come, — it is strange that they did not thCTi 
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discern, that if there be any thing explicit and clear 
in the whole of this prophetical discourse, it is this 
particular prediction, that during the distresses of the 
Jewish war, the expectation of our Lord's immediate 
coming would be the reigning delusion of the times* 
The discourse is opened with this caution : — <* Take 
heed that no man deceive you : for many shall come 
in my name, saying, — I am Christ ; and i^all deceive 
many/' And the same caution is repeated in various 
parts of the prophecy, till he comes at last to speak 
(as I diall hereafter show) of his real coming as a 
thing to take place after the destined period should 
be run out of the desolation of the holy city. << If 
any man shall say unto you, — Lo here is Christ, or 
there, — believe it not. K they shall say unto you, — 
Behold he is in the desert, — go not forth ; bdiold 
he is in the secret chambers, — believe it not. For as 
the lightning cometh out of the east and shineth unto 
the west, so shall also the coming of the Son of Man 
he." — '' For,'' as it is added in St. Matthew, « where- 
soever the carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together." Give no credit, says our Lord, to any 
reports that may be sproad that the Messiah is come : 
— that he is in this place, or in that : My coming 
will be attended with circumstances which will make 
it public at once to all the world ; and there will be no 
need that one man should carry the tidings to another. 
This sudden and universal notoriety that there will 
be of our Saviour's last glorious advent is signified by 
die image of the Ugfatnii^, which, in the same instant, 
flashes upon the eyes of i^ectators in remote and oppo* 
flite stations. And this is all that this comparison 
seems int^ided, or indeed fitted, to express. It hath 
been imagined that it denotes the particular route of 
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the Roman armies, which entered Judea on the east- 
em side, and extended their conquests westward. 
But had this been intended, the image should rather 
have been taken from something which hath its 
natui*al and necessary course in that direction. The 
lightning may break out indiflFerently in any quarter 
of the sky ; and east and west seem to be mentioned 
only as extremes and opposites. And accordingly, 
in the parallel passage of St. Luke's Gospel, we read 
neither of east nor west, but indefinitely of opposite 
parts of the heavens : " For as the lightning that light- 
eneth out of the one part under the heaven shineth 
unto the other part under heaven, so shall also the 
Son of Man be in his day!^ The expression " his 
day" is remarkable. The original might be more 
exactly rendered, " his own day ; *' intimating, as I 
conceive, that the day^ i. e. the time of the Son of 
Man, is to be exclusively his own, — quite another 
from the day of those deceivers whom he had men- 
tioned, and therefore quite another fi'om the day of the 
Jewish war, in which those deceivers were to arise. 

Nevertheless, if it were certain that the eagles, in 
the next verse, denote the Roman armies, bearing 
the figure of. an eagle on their standards, — if the 
carcass, round which the eagles were to be gathered, 
be the Jewish nation, which was morally and judi- 
cially dead, and whose destruction was pronounced 
in the decrees of heaven, — if this were certain, it 
might then seem necessary to understand the coming 
of the Son of Man, in the comparison of the light- 
ning, of his coming figuratively to destroy Jerusalem. 
But this interpretation of the eagles and the carcass 
I take to be a very uncertain though a specious conr 
jecture. 
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As the sacred historians have recorded the several 
occurrences of our Saviour's life without a scrupulous 
attention to the exact order of time in which they 
happened, so they seem to have registered his sayings 
with wonderful fidelity, but not always in the order 
in which they came from him. Hence, it has come 
to pass, that the heads of a continued discourse have, 
perhaps, in some instances, come down to us in the 
form of unconnected apothegms. Hence, also, we 
sometimes find the same discourse differently repre- 
sented, in some minute circumstances, by different 
evangelists ; and maxims the same in purport some- 
what differently expressed, or expressed in the same 
words, but set down in a different order ; — circum- 
stances in which the captious infidel finds occasion of 
perpetual cavil, and from which the believer derives 
a strong argument of the integrity and veracity of 
the writers on whose testimony his faith is founded. 
Now, wherever these varieties appear, the rule should 
be to expound each writer's narrative by a careful 
comparison with the rest. 

To apply this to the matter in question. These 
prophecies of our Lord, which St. Matthew and 
St. Mark relate as a continued discourse, stand in 
St. Luke's narrative in two different parts, as if they 
had been delivered upon different though somewhat 
similar occasions. The first of these parts in order 
of time is made the latter part of the whole discourse 
in St. Matthew's narrative. The first occasion of its 
delivery was, a question put by some of the Pharisees 
concerning the time of the coming of the kingdom 
of God. Our Lord, having given a very general 
answer to the Pharisees, addresses a more particular 
discourse to his disciples j in which, after briefly 
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mentioning in highly-figured language the affliction 
of the season of the Jewish war, and after cautioning 
his disciples against the false rumours of his advent 
which should then be i^read, he proceeds to describe 
the suddenness with which his real advent, the day 
of judgment, will at last surprise the thoughtless 
world. The particulars of this discourse we have 
in the seventeenth chapter of St. Luke^s Gospel* 
The other part of these prophecies St. Luke relates 
as delivered at another time, upon the occasion which 
St. Matthew and St. Mark mention. When the dis- 
ciples — our Lord having mentioned the demolition of 
the temple — enquired of him : — ** When shall these 
things be ; and what shall be the signs of thy coming, 
and of the end of the world ?^ our Lord answers 
their question, as far as It was proper to answer it. 
He gives a minute detail of those circumstances of 
the war which to that generation were to be the sigiu 
of tfie last advent ; — not the thing itself, but the 
signs of it ; for the beginning of the completion of a 
long train of prophecy is the natural sign and pledge 
of the completion of the whole. He foretells the 
total dispersion of the Jews. He mentions briefly 
his own coming ; of which, he says, the things pre- 
viously mentioned would be no less certain signs than 
the first appearances of spring are signs of the season 
of the harvest. He affirms that the day and hour of 
his coming are known to none but the Father ; and 
he closes the whole of this discourse with general 
exhortations to constant watchfulness, founded on 
the consideration of that suddenness of his coming of 
which he had given such explicit warning in his 
former discourse. The detail of this last discourse, 
or rather of so much of this discourse as was not a 
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repetition of the former, we have in the twenty-first 
chapter of St. Luke's Gospel. 

St. Matthew and St. Mark, the one in the twenty- 
fourth and twenty-fifth, the other in the thirteenth 
chapter of his Gospel, give these prophecies in one 
entire discourse, as they were delivered to the apostles 
upon the occasion which they mention ; but they 
have neither distinguished the part that was new 
from what had been delivered before, nor have they 
preserved, as it should seem, so exactly as St. Luke, 
the original arrangement of the matter. In parti- 
cular, St. Matthew has brought close together the 
comparison of the Son of Man's coming with a flash 
of lightning, and the image of the eagles gathered 
about the carcass. St. Mark mentions neither the 
one nor the other : whereas St. Luke mentions both ; 
but sets them at the greatest distance one from the 
other. Both, as appears from St. Luke, belonged to 
the old part of the discourse ; but the comparison of 
the li^tning was introduced near the beginning of 
the discourse, — the image of the eagles and the 
CQjrcass at the very end of it. Indeed, this image did 
not belong to the prediction, but was an answer to a 
particular question proposed by the disciples respect- 
ing some things our Lord had said in the latter part 
of this prophecy. Our Saviour had compared the 
suddenness of the coming of the Son of Man to the 
sudden eruption of the waters in Noah's flood, and 
to the sudden fall of the lightning that consumed 
Sodom and Gomorrah. It is evident, from St. Mat- 
thew's relation, that the coming intended in these 
similitudes is that coming of the time and hour of 
which none knows, said our Lord ; *< not even the 
Son, but the Father." But since the epoch of the 
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destruction of Jerusalem was known to the Messiah 
by the prophetic spirit (for he said that it should take 
place before the generation with which he was living 
on earth should be passed away), the coming of which 
the time was not known to the Messiah by the pro- 
phetic spirit could be no other than the last personal 
advent. This, therefore, is the coming of which our 
Lord speaks in the seventeenth chapter of St. Luke's 
Gospel, and of which he describes the suddenness ; 
and, in the end of his discourse, he foretells some 
extraordinary interpositions of a discriminating Pro- 
vidence, which shall preserve the righteous in situa- 
tions of the greatest danger from certain public ca- 
lamities, which in the last ages of the world will fall 
upon wicked nations. " Of two men in one bed, 
one shall be taken and the other left. Two women 
grinding together, the one shall be taken and the 
Other left. Two men shall be in the field, the one 
shall be taken and the other left. And they said 
unto him, — Where, Lord ? And he said unto 
them, — Wheresoever the body is, thither will the 
eagles be gathered together.*' It is probable thiat 
the eagle and the carcass was a proverbial image 
among the people of the East, expressing things in- 
separably connected by natural affinities and sym- 
pathies. " Her young ones suck up blood," says 
Job, speaking of the eagle ; *< and where the slain iis, 
there is she.** The disciples ask, — Where, in what 
countries are these calamities to happen, and these 
miraculous deliverances to be wrought ? Our divine 
instructor held it unfit to give farther light upon the 
subject. He frames a reply, as was his custom when 
pressed with unseasonable questions, which, at the 
same time that it evades the particular enquiry, might 
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more edify the disciples than the most explicit reso- 
lution of the question proposed. — " Wheresoever the 
carcass is, thither will the eagles be gathered to- 
gether/' Wheresoever sinners shall dwell, there shall 
my vengeance overtake them, and there will I inter- 
pose to protect my faithful servants. Nothing, there- 
fore, in the similitude of the lightning, or the image 
of the eagles gathered round the carcass, limits the 
phrase of " our Lord's coming,** in the twenty- 
seventh verse of this twenty-fourth chapter of St. 
Matthew, to the figurative sense of his coming to 
destroy Jerusalem. 

His coming is announced again in the thirtieth 
verse, and in subsequent parts of the same prophecies ; 
where it is of great importance to rescue the phrase 
from the refinements of modem expositors, and to 
clear some considerable difficulties, which, it must be 
confessed, attend the literal interpretation. And to 
this purpose I shall devote a separate discourse. 
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SERMON III. 



Matthew, xxiv. 3. 

Tell us when shall these things be ; and what shaU 
he the signs of thy comings and of the end of the 
world f 

It was upon the Wednesday in the Passion- we^k, 
that our Lord, for the last time retiring from the 
temple, where he had closed his public teaching with 
a severe invective against the hypocrisy of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, uttered to the apostles, remarking 
with admiration as they passed the strength and 
beauty of that stately fabric, that prediction of its 
approaching demolition which gave occasion to the 
question which is related in my text. When they 
reached the Mount of Olives, and Jesus was seated 
on a part of the hill where the city and the temple 
lay in prospect before him, four of the apostles took 
advantage of that retirement to obtain, as they hoped, 
from our Lord's mouth, full satis&ction of the cu- 
riosity which his prediction of the temple's ruin had 
excited. Peter, James, John, and Andrew, came to 
him, and asked him privately, — << Tell us when shall 
these things be ; and what shall be the signs of thy 
coming, and of the end of the world?" To this 
enquiry our Lord was pleased to reply in a prophet- 
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ical discourse of some considerable length, whi^ 
takes up two entire chapters, the twenty*fourth and 
the twenty^fifth, of St. Matthew's Gospel ; and yet 
is bri^, if the discourse be measured by the subject, 
if the length of speech be compared with the period 
of time which the prophecy embraces, commencing 
within a few years after our Lord's ascension, and 
ending only with the general judgment. This dia- 
course consists of two principal branches. The first 
is the answer to the first part of the question, 
" When shall these things be ?'' — that is, — When 
shall this demolition of the temple be, which thoa 
hast now foretold ? And the second branch of the 
discourse is the answer to the second part of the 
question, — ** What shall be the signs of thy coming, 
and of the end of the world ? ** You will find« in* 
deed, in some modem expositions, such a turn given 
to the expressions in which the apostles put their 
questions, as makes the two branches of the sentence, 
not two distinct questions, as they really are, but the 
same question differently expressed. You are told 
by these , expositors, that by the end of the world 
the apostles meant the end of that particular age 
during which the Jewish church and state were des- 
tined to endure. Such puerile refinements of verbal 
criticism might better become those blind leaders of 
the blind against whose bad teaching our Saviour 
warned the Jewish people, than the preachers of the 
Gospel. Ask these expositors by what means they 
were themselves led to the discovery of a meaning so 
little obvious in the words, you will find that they 
have nothing to allege but what they call the idioms 
of the Jewish language ; which, however, are no 
idioms of the language of the inspired penmen, but 
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the idioms of th^ Rabbinical divines, — a set of des- 
picable writers, who strive to cover their poverty of 
meaning by the affected obscurity of a mystic style. 
The apostles were no Rabbins : they were plain art- 
less men, commissioned to instruct men like them- 
selves in the mysteries of God's kingdom. It is not 
to be believed that such men, writing for such a 
purpose, and charged with the publication of a ge- 
neral revelation, should employ phrases intelligible 
to none but Jews, and among the Jews themselves 
intelligible only to the learned. The word " end,** 
by itself, indeed, may be the end of any thing ; and 
may, perhaps, be used in this very part of Scripture, 
with some ambiguity, either for the end of all things, 
or the end of the Jewish state, or the end of any 
period which may be the immediate subject of dis- 
course. But it is not to be believed that the end of 
the world, in the language of the apostles, may sig- 
nify the end of any thing else, or carry any other 
meaning than what the words must naturally convey 
to every one who believes that the world shall have 
an end, and has never bewildered his understanding 
in the schools of the Rabbins. The apostles, there- 
fore, in the text clearly ask two questions : — When 
will the temple be demolished, as thou hast threat- 
ened ? and by what signs shall the world be apprised 
of thy coming, and of its approaching end? Our 
Lord's prophetical discourse contains such an answer 
as was meet for both these questions ; and as the 
questions were distinctly propounded, the answers 
are distinctly given in the two distinct branches of 
the entire discourse- 

I observed, in my last sermon upon this subject, 
that these prophecies of our Lord, which St. Mat- 
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thew and St. Mark relate as a continued discourse, are 
related by St. Luke as if they had been delivered in 
two different parts, upon different though similar oc- 
casions. The truth is, that it was our Lord's cus- 
tom, as appears from the evangelical history, not only 
to inculcate frequently the same maxims, and to app]y 
the same proverbs in various senses, but to repeat 
discourses of a considerable length upon difierent 
occasions ; as what is called his Sermon on the Mount 
was at least twice delivered, and some of his parables 
were uttered more than once. It is a rule, however, 
with the evangelists, that each relates a discourse of 
any considerable length but once, without noticing 
the various occasions upon which it might be re- 
peated ; though different evangelists often record 
different deliveries of the same discourse. St. Luke, 
having related in its proper place our Lord's answer 
to the enquiry of the Pharisees about the signs of the 
kingdom, omits, in his relation of our Lord's answer 
to the like enquiry of the apostles, what seemed little 
more than a repetition of what had been said upon 
the former occasion. St. Matthew and St. Mark 
have given the discourse in reply to the apostles more 
at length, without mentioning that our Lord had at 
any time before touched upon the same subject- 
By comparing the parallel passages of these pro- 
phetical discourses, as they are related entire by St. 
Matthew, and in parts by, St. Luke, I have already 
shown, that in the similitude of the lightning, by 
which our Lord represents the suddenness of his future 
coming, no allusion could be intended to the route of 
the Roman armies when they invaded Palestine ; and 
that the image of the eagles gathered round the car- 
cass hath been expounded with more refinement than 
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truth of the Roman standards planted round Jeru- 
salem, when the city was besieged by Vespasian. No 
ailment, therefore, can be drawn from these poeti- 
cal allusions, that the coming of the Son of Man, 
which is compared to the flash of lightning, was what 
has been called his coming figuratively to destroy Je- 
rusalem* I now proceed to consider the remaining 
part of these prophecies ; and to show that the coming 
of the Son of Man, so often mentioned in them, can 
bcL understood of nothing but that future coming of 
our Lord which was promised to the apostles by the 
angels at the time of his ascension, — his coming 
visibly to judge the quick and dead* 

Every one, I believe, admits that the coming of 
the Son of Man, foretold in the thirtieth verse of this 
twenty-fourth chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel, when 
the sign of the Son of Man is to be displayed in the 
heavens, — when the tribes of the earth shall be seized 
with consternation, seeing him coming in the clouds 
of heaven with power and great glory,— every one 
admits, that the coming thus foretold in the thirtieth 
verse is to succeed those disorders in the sun, moon, 
and stars, mentioned in the twenty-ninth. Darkness 
in the sun and moon, and a falling of the stars, were 
images in frequent and fiuniliar use among the Jewidi 
prophets, to denote the overthrow of great empires 
or the fall of mighty potentates ; and theoe is nothing 
in the images themselves to connect them with one 
event of this kind rather than another. But if wfe 
recur to the parallel passage of St. Luke's Gospel, 
we shall find, that before these signs in the sun, 
moon, and stars, our Lord had mentioned that Jeru- 
salem is to be trodden down of the Gentiles, until 
the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled ; that is, till the 
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time shall come for that accession of new converts 
from the Gentiles, which, as St. Paul intimates, is to 
follow the restoration of the converted Jews. ** If 
the fall of them *' (the Jews), says St. Paul, << b^ the 
riches of the world, and the diminishing of them the 
riches of the Gentiles, how much more their ful- 
ness?" After he had mentioned this fulfilling (^ 
the times of the Gentiles, then, according to St. 
Luke, our Lord introduced those signs in the sun and 
the heavenly bodies. These signs, therefore^ are not 
to take place till the time come for the fulfilling of 
the Gentiles;— not, therefore, till the restoration of 
the Jews, which is to be the beginning and the means 
of that fulfilling. They cannot, therefore, be in- 
tended to denote the beginnings of that dispersion of 
the Jews from which they are to be restored when 
these signs take place ; nor can the coming of the 
Son of Man, which is still to succeed these signs, be 
his coming figuratively to efiect that dispersion by the 
arms of Vespasian. The dispersion, I say, of the 
Jewish people, which by a considerable interval was 
to precede these signs, cannot be the same thing with 
the coming of the Son of Man, which is to follow 
them. 

Upon these grounds, I conclude, that, under the 
image of these celestial disorders, the overthrow of 
some wicked nations in the last ages is predicted ; 
probably of some who shall pretend to oppose by 
force of arms the return of the chosen race to the 
holy land, and the re-establishment of their kingdond. 
And if this be the probable interpretation of the signs 
in the sim and moon, the advent which is to succeed 
diose signs can hardly be any other than the real ad- 
vent at the last day. 
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In my first discourse upon this subject, I had occa- 
sioh to obviate an objection that might be raised from 
the declaration which our Lord subjoins to his parable 
of the fig-tree : — " This generation shall not pass away 
till all these things be fulfilled : '' I showed that the 
words " all these things** do not denote all the par- 
ticulars of the whole preceding prophecy, but all 
the things denoted by the same words in the appli- 
cation of that parable, — namely, all the first signs 
which answer to the budding of the fig-tree*s leaves. 

Great stress has been laid upon the expressions 
with which, as St. Matthew reports them, our Lord 
introduces the mention of those signs in the sun and 
moon which are to precede his advent : — " Immedi- 
ately after the tribulation of those days, shall the sun 
be darkened." The word " immediately** may seem 
to direct us to look for this darkness of sun and moon 
in something immediately succeeding the calamities 
which the preceding part of the prophecy describes ; 
and as nothing, could more immediately succeed the 
distresses of the Jewish war than the demolition of 
the city and the dispersion of the nation, hence, all 
that goes before in St. Matthew's narrative of these 
discourses hath been understood of the distresses of the 
war, and these celestial disorders of the final disso- 
lution of the Jewish polity in church and state ; 
which catastrophe, it hath been thought, our Lord 
might choose to clothe in << figurative language, on 
purpose to perplex the unbelieving, persecuting Jews, 
if his discourses should ever fall into their hands, 
that they might not learn to avoid the impending 
evil.** But we learn from St. Luke, that before our 
Lord spoke of these signs, he mentioned the final 
dissolution of the Jewish polity in the plainest terms. 
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without any figure. He had said — ♦* They" ue. 
(as appears by the preceding sentence) this people 
*< shall fall by the edge' of the sword, and shall be led 
away captive into all nations; and Jerusalem shall 
be trodden down of the Gentiles." And to what 
purpose should he afterwards propound in a figure 
what he had already described in plain words? or 
how could the figurative description, thus accompanied 
with the interpretation^ serve the purpose of con- 
founding and perplexing? I apprehend, that the 
whole difficulty which the word << immediately" i$ 
supposed to create, in that interpretation which refers 
the signs in the sun and moon to the last ages of the 
world, is founded on a mistake concerning the extent 
of that period of affliction which is intended by << the 
tribulation of those days." These words, I believe, 
have been always understood of those few years during 
which the Roman armies harassed Judea and besieged 
the holy city ; whereas it is more agreeable to the 
general cast of the prophetic language, to understand 
them of the whole period of the tribulation of the 
Jewish nation,— -that whole period during which 
Jerusalem is to be trodden down. This tribulation 
began indeed in those days of the Jewish war ; but 
the period of it is at this day in its course, and will 
not end till the time shall come, predetermined in 
the counsels of God, for the restoration of that peo- 
ple to their ancient seats. This whole period will 
probably be a period of affliction, not to the Jews 
only, but also in some degree to the Christian church ; 
for not before the expiration of it will the true church 
be secure from persecutions from without — from cor- 
ruption, schism, and heresy, within. But when this 
period shall be run out,— when the destined time 
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shall come for the conversion and restoration of the 
Jewish people — immediately shall the sun be dark- 
ened, and the moon shall not give her light ; great 
commotions and revolutions will take place among the 
kingdoms of the earth. Indeed, the re-establishment 
of the Jewish kingdom is, in the nature of the thing, 
not likely to be effected without great disturbances. 
By this interpretation, and I think in no other way, 
the parallel passages of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. Luke, may be brought exactly to one and the 
same meaning. 

I shall now venture to conclude, notwithstanding 
the great authorities which incline the other way, 
that the phrase of "our Lord's coming," wherever 
it occurs in his prediction of the Jewish war, as well 
as in most other passages of the New Testament, is 
to be taken in its literal meaning, as denoting his 
coming in person, in visible pomp and glory, to the 
general judgment. 

Nor is the belief of that coming so explicitly 
foretold, an article of little moment in the Christian's 
creed, however some who call themselves Christians 
may affect to slight it. It is true, that the expecta^ 
tion of a future retribution is what ought, in the 
nature of the thing, to be a sufficient restraint upon 
a wise man's conduct, though we were uninformed of 
the manner in which the thing will be brought about, 
and were at liberty to suppose that every individual's 
lot would be silently determined, without any public 
entry of the Almighty Judge, and without the form- 
ality of a public trial. But o\u: merciful God, who 
knows how feebly the allurements of the present 
world are resisted by our reason, unless imagination 
can be engaged on reason's side, to paint the prospect 
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of future good, and display the terror of future 8uf> 
fering, hath been pleased to ordain that the business 
shall be so conducted, and the method of the business 
so clearly foretold, as to strike the profane with awe, 
and animate the humble and the timid. He haith 
warned us (and let them who dare to extenuate the 
warning ponder the dreadful curse with which the 
book of prophecy is sealed-**-^' If any inan shall take 
away from the words of the book of this prophecy, 
God shall take away his part out of the book of life,") 
— God hath warned us that the inquiry into every 
man's conduct will be public— Christ himself the 
Judge— the whole race of man, and the whole an^ 
gelic host spectators of the awful scene. Before that 
assembly, every man's good deeds will be declared^ 
and his most secret sins disclosed. As no elevation 
of rank will then give a title to respect, no obscurity 
of condition shall exclude the just from public honour^ 
or screen the guilty from public shame. Opulence 
will find itself no longer powerful,— poverty will be 
no longer weak; birth will no longer be distin^ 
guished, — -meanness will no longer pass unnoticed. 
The rich and poor will indeed strangely meet to- 
gether ; when all the inequalities of the present life 
shall disappear, and the conqueror and his captive, 
the monarch and his subject, the lord and his vassal, 
the statesman and the peasant, the philosopher and 
the unlettered hind, shall find their distinctions to 
have been mere illusions. The characters and actions 
of the greatest and the meanest have in truth been 
equally important and equally public ; while the eye 
of the omniscient God hath been equally upon them 
all, — while all are at last equally brought to answer 
to their common Judge, and the angels stand around 
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spectators, equally interested in the dooms of all. 
The sentence of every man will be • pronounced by 
him who cannot be merciful to those who shall have 
willingly sold themselves to that abject bondage from 
which he died to purchase their redemption,— who, 
nevertheless, having felt the power of temptation, 
knows to pity them that have been tempted ; by him 
on whose mercy contrite frailty may rely— whose 
anger hardened impenitence must dread. To heighten 
the solemnity and terror of the business, the Judge 
will visibly descend from heaven, — the shout of the 
archangels and the trumpet of the Lord will thunder 
through the dieep, — the dead will awake, — the 
glorified saints will be caught up to meet the Lord 
in the air, while the wicked will in vain call upon the 
mountains and the rocks to cover them. Of the day 
and hour when these things shall be, knoweth no 
man ; but the day and hour for these things are fixed 
in the eternal Father's counsels. Our Lord will 
come, — he will come unlooked for, and may come 
sooner than .we think. 

God grant, that the diligence we have used in these 
meditations may so fix the thought and expectation 
of that glorious advent in our hearts, that by constant 
watchfulness on our own part, and by the powerful 
succour of God's Holy Spirit, we may be found of 
our Lord, when he cometh, without spot and blame- 
less I 
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SERMON IV. 



Matthew, xvi. 9S. 

f^erUy^ I say unto you^ there he some standing here 
which shall not taste of death till they see the Son 
of Man coming in his kingdom. 

These remarkable words stand in the conclusion of 
a certain discourse, with the subject of which, as they 
have been generally understood, they seem to be but 
little connected. It must therefore be my business 
to establish what I take to be their true meaning, 
before I attempt to enlarge upon the momentous 
doctrine which I conceive to be contained in them. 

The marks of horror and aversion with which our 
Lord's disciples received the first intimations of his 
sufierings, gave occasion to a seasonable lecture upon 
the necessity of self-denial, as the means appointed 
by Providence for the attainment of future happiness 
and glory. " If any one," says our Lord, " would 
come after me,** — if any one pretends to be my 
disciple, ** let him take up his cross and follow me.** 
To enforce this precept, as prescribing a conduct 
which, afflictive as it may seem for the present, is yet 
no other than it is every man*s truest interest to pur- 
sue, he reminds his hearers of the infinite dispropor- 
tion between time and eternity ; he assures them of 
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the certainty of a day of retribution ; and to that 
assurance he subjoins the declaration of the text, as a 
weighty truth, in which they were deeply interested, 
— for so much the earnestness with which it seems to 
have been delivered speaks. " Verily, I say unto 
you,'' — these are words bespeaking a most serious 
attention, — " Verily, I say unto you, there be some 
standing here which shall not taste of death till they 
see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom/' 

Here, then, is an assertion 'concerning some per- 
sons who were present at this discourse of our Lord's, 
that they " should not taste of death" before a certain 
time ; which time is described as that when " the 
Son of Man should be seen coming in his kingdom." 
Observe, it is not simply the time when the Son of 
Man should come, but the time when he should come 
in his kingdom^ and when he should be seen so 
coming. In order to ascertain the meaning of this 
assertion, the first point must be, to determine, if 
possible, what may be the particular time which is 
thus described. From the resolution of this question, 
it will probably appear in what sense, figurative or 
literal, it might be affirmed of any who were present 
at this discourse, that they should not taste of death 
before that time ; also, who they might be at whom 
the words ** some standing here," may be supposed 
to have been pointed. And when we shall have dis- 
covered who they were of whom our Lord spake, and 
what it was he spake concerning them, it is likely we 
shall then discern for what purpose of general edifi- 
cation the particular destiny of those persons was 
thus publicly declared. 

Many expositors, both ancient and modem, by 
«* the coming of the Son of Man," in this text, have 
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understood the transfiguration. This notion probably 
takes its rise from the manner in which St. Peter 
mentions that memorable transaction, in the first 
chapter of his second catholic epistle ; where, speak- 
ing of himself as present upon that occasion in the 
holy mountain, he says that he was then an eye- 
witness of the Majesty of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Hence, perhaps, the hint was taken, that the trans- 
figuration might be considered as the first manifest- 
ation of our Lord in glory to the sons of men ; and 
that the apostles, who were permitted to be jpresent, 
might be said to have seen the Son of Man at that 
time coming in his kingdom. And it must be con- 
fessed, that no violence is done to the phrase of ** the 
coming of the Son of Man," considered by itself, in 
this interpretation. But, if it be admitted, — if the 
time described as that when the Son of Man should 
be seen coming in his kingdom, be understood to have 
been the time of the transfiguration, — what will be 
the amount of the solemn asseveration in the text ? — . 
Nothing more than this, — that in the numerous 
assembly to which our Lord was speaking, composed . 
perhaps of persons of all ages, there were some, -^ 
the expressions certainly intimate no great number, 
— but some few of this great multitude there were 
who were not to die within a week ; for so much was 
the utmost interval of time between this discourse and 
the transfiguration. Our great Lord and Master was 
not accustomed to amuse his followers with any such 
nugatory predictions. 

The like argument sets aside another interpreta^ 
tion, in which our Lord's ascension and the mission 
of the Holy Ghost are considered as the " coming in 
his kingdom'* intended in the text. Of what im- 
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portance was it to tell a numerous assembly, (for it 
was not to the disciples in particular, but to the 
whole multitude, as we learn from St. Mark, that 
this discourse was addressed,) — to what purpose, I 
say, could it be, to tell them that there were some 
among them who were destined to live half a year ? 

Both these interpretations have given way to a third, 
in which <Hhe coming of our Lord in his kingdom" is 
supposed to denote the epoch of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. This exposition is perhaps not so well warranted 
as hath been generally imagined, by the usual import 
of the phrase of ** the coming of the Son of Man,'' in 
other passages of holy writ. There is no question but 
that the ** coming of our Lord," taken literally, sig- 
nifies his coming in person to the general judgment ; 
and, if the time permitted me to enter upon a minute 
examination of the several texts wherein the phrase 
occurs, it might perhaps appear, that, except in the 
book of Revelations, the figurative sense is exceed- 
ingly rare in the Scriptures of the New Testament, if 
not altogether unexampled. Be that as it may, there 
is no question but that the coming of our Lord, taken 
literally, signifies his coming in person to the general 
judgment ; and the close connexion of the words of 
the text with what immediately precedes, in our Lord's 
discourse, makes it unreasonable, in my judgment, to 
look for any thing here but the literal meaning. In 
the verse next before the text, our Lord speaks of the 
coming of the Son of Man in terms that necessarily 
limit the notion of his coming to that of his last com- 
ing to the general judgment. " For the Son of Man 
shall come in the glory of his Father, with his angels ; 
and then he shall reward every man according to his 
works." And then he adds — " Verily, I say unto 
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you, there be some standing here which shall not 
taste of death till they see the Son of Man coming in 
his kingdom/' First, it is said the Son of Man shall 
come; — it is immediately added, that some then pre* 
sent should see him coming. To what purpose is 
this second declaration, but as a repetition of the 
first, with the addition of a circumstance which might 
interest the audience in the event, and awaken their 
serious attention to it ? "I will come ; and some of 
you shall see me coming." Can it be supposed that, 
in such an asseveration, the word *' to come " may 
bear two different senses ; and that the coming, of 
which it was said that it should be seen, should not 
be visible? But trAo^ then did our Lord actually aver? 
— that any of those who upon this occasion were his 
hearers should live to the day of the general judg- 
ment ? — It cannot be supposed : That were to ascribe 
to him a prediction which the event of things hath 
falsified. Mark his words : *' There be some stand- 
ing here who shall not taste of death.'' He says not, 
*'who shall not (i^tie," but **who shall not taste of death." 
Not to ta^ of death, is not to feel the pains of it — 
not to taste its bitterness. In this sense was the same 
expression used by our Lord upon other occasions, as 
was indeed the more simple expression of not dying« 
** If a man keep my saying, he shall never taste of 
death." The expression is to be understood with 
reference to the intermediate state between death and 
the final judgment, in which the souls both of the 
righteous and the wicked exist in a conscious state, -— 
the one comforted with the hope andprospect of their 
future glory, the other mortified with the expectation 
of torment. The promise to the saints, that they 
shall never taste of death, is without limitation of 
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time ; — - in the next, a time being set, until which 
the persons intended shall not taste of death, it is 
implied that then they shall taste it. The departure 
of the wicked into everlasting torment is in' Scripture 
called the second death. This is the death from 
which Christ came to saive penitent sinners ; and to 
this the impenitent remain obnoxious. The pangs 
and horrors of it will be such, that the evil of natural 
death, in comparison, may well be overlooked ; and it 
may be said of the wicked, that they shall have no 
real taste of death till they taste it in the burning 
lake,- whence the smoke of their torment shall ascend 
for ever and ever. This is what our Lord insinuates 
in the alarming menace of the text : Hiis, at least, is 
the most literal exposition that the words will bear ; 
and it connects them more than any other with the 
scope and occasion of the whole discourse. <* Whoso- 
ever," says our Lord, " will lose his life shall find it," 
— shall find, instead of the life he loses here, a better 
in the world to come ; " and whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it," — shall lose thai life which alone is 
worth his care : ** For what is a man profited, if he 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ? or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?" For there 
will come a day of judgment and retribution : The 
Son of Man, he who now converses with you in a 
human form, " shall come in the glory of the Father, 
with his angels ; and then he shall reward every man 
according to his works : " on them who, by patient 
continuance in well-doing, have sought for life and 
immortality, — on them he shall bestow glory and 
happiness, honour and praise; but *< shame and re- 
buke, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of man 
that doeth evil." The purport of the discourse was 
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to enforce a just contempt both of the enjoyments 
and of the sufferings of the present life, from the con- 
sideration of the better enjoyments and of the heavier 
sufierings of the life to come : and because the dis- 
course was occasioned by a fear which the disciples 
had betrayed of the sufferings of this world, for which 
another fear might seem the best antagonist, -— for 
this reason, the point chiefly insisted on is the magni- 
tude of the loss to them who should lose their souls. 
To give this consideration its full effect, the hearers 
are told that there were those among themselves who 
stood in this dangerous predicament. *< There be 
some standing here who shall not taste of death till 
they see the Son of Man coming in his kingdom ; '' 
and then will they be doomed to endless sufierings, in 
comparison with which the previous pangs of natural 
death are nothing. ** Flatter not yourselves that 
these threatenings will never be executed, — that none 
will' be so incorrigibly bad as to incur the extremity 
of these punishments : Verily, I say unto you, there 
are present, in this very assembly, — there are per- 
sons standing here, who will be criminal in that degree, 
that they will inevitably feel the severity of vindictive 
justice, -persons who now perhaps hear these warn- 
ings with incredulity and contempt : but the time will 
come, when they will see the Son of Man, whom they 
despised -^ whom they rejected — - whom they perse- 
cuted, coming to execute vengeance on them who 
have not known God, nor obeyed the^ Gospel ; and 
then will they be doomed to endless sufferings, in 
comparison with which the previous pangs of natural 
death are nothing. 

It will be proper, however, to consider, whether, 
among the hearers of this discourse, there might be 
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any at whom it may be probable that our Lord should 
point so express a denunciation of final destruction. 

" There are same standing here.** The original 
words, according to the reading which our English 
translators seem to have followed, might be more 
exactly rendered — " There are certain persons 
standing here ; ** where the expression *< certain per- 
sons " hath just the same definite sense as *< a certain 
person/' the force of the plural number being only 
that it is a more reserved, and, for that reason, a more 
alarming way of pointing at an individual. Now, in 
the assembly to which our Lord was speaking, a cer- 
tain person, it may well be supposed, was present, 
whom Charity herself may hardly scruple to include 
among the miserable objects of God's final vengeance. 
The son of perdition, Judas the traitor, was standing 
there. Our Saviour's first prediction of his passion 
was that which gave occasion to this whole discourse. 
It may reasonably be supposed, that the tragical con- 
clusion of his life on earth was present to his mind, 
widi all its horrid circumstances ; and, among these, 
none was likely to make a more painful impression 
than the treason of his base disciple. His mind pos- 
sessed with these objects, when the scene of the general 
judgment comes in view — the traitor standing in his 
sight — his crime foreseen — the sordid motives of it 
understood, — the forethought of the fallen apostle's 
punishment could not but present itself; and this 
drew from our divine Instructor that alarming menace, 
which must have struck a chill of horror to the heart 
of every one that heard it, and the more because the 
particular application of it was not at the time under- 
stood. This ^as the efiPect intended : our Lord meant 
to impress his audience with a just and afiPecting sense 
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of the magnitude of those evils — the sharpness of 
those pains, which none but the ungodly shall ever feelf 
and from which none of the ungodly ever shall escape* 

Nor in this passage only, but in every page of holy 
writ, are these terrors displayed, in expressions stu- 
diously adapted to lay hold of the imaginatiop of 
mankind, and awaken the most thoughtless to such 
an habitual sense of danger as might be sufficient to 
overcome the most powerful allurements of vice. 
<< The wicked are to go into outer darkness. There 
is to be weeping and gnashing of teeth. They are 
to depart into everlasting fire, prepared for the Devil 
and his angels, where the worm dieth not, and the 
fire is not quenched. There they shall drink of the 
wrath of God, poured out without mixture into the 
cup of his indignation." Whatever there may be of 
figure in some of these expressions, as much as this 
they certainly import, that the future state of the 
wicked will be a state of exquisite torment both of 
body and mind, — of torments, not only intense in 
degree, but incapable of intermission, cure, or end, 
— a condition of unmixed and perfect evil, not less 
deprived of future hope than of present enjoyment. 

It is amazing that a danger so strongly set forth 
should be disregarded ; and this is the more amazing, 
when we take a view of the particular casts and com- 
plexions of character among which this disregard is 
chiefly found. They may be reduced to three dif- 
ferent classes, according to the three different pas- 
sions by which they are severally overcome, — am- 
bition, avarice, and sensuality. Personal consequence 
is the object of the first class, wealth of the second, 
pleasure of the third. Personal consequence is not 
to be acquired but by great undertakings, bold in the 
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first conception, difficult in execution, extensive in 
consequence. Such undertakings demand great abi- 
lities. Accordingly, we commonly find in the am- 
bitious man a superiority of parts, in some measure 
proportioned to the magnitude of his designs : it is 
his particular talent to weigh distant consequences, 
to provide against them, and to turn every thing, by 
a deep policy and forecast, to his own advantage. It 
might be expected, that this sagacity of understand- 
ing would restrain him from the desperate folly of 
sacrificing an unfading crown for that glory that must 
shortly pass away* Again, your avaricious money- 
getting man is generally a character of wonderful 
discretion. It might be expected that he would be 
exact to count his gains, and would be the last to 
barter possessions which he might hold for ever, for 
a wealth that shall be taken from him, and shall not 
profit him in the day of wrath. Then, for those 
servants of sin, the effeminate sons of sensual plea- 
sure, these are a feeble timid race. It might be 
expected that these, of all men, would want firmness 
to brave the danger. Yet so it is, — the ambitious 
pursues a conduct which must end in shame ; the 
miser, to be rich now, makes himself poor for ever ; 
and the tender delicate voluptuary shrinks not at the 
thought of endless burnings 1 

These things could not be, but for one of these 
two reasons, — either that there is some lurking in- 
credulity in men, an evil fieart of unbelief that 
admits not the Gospel doctrine of punishment in its 
fill! extent ; or that their imaginations set the danger 
at a prodigious distance. 

The Scriptures are not more explicit in the threat- 
enings of wrath upon the impenitent than in general 
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assertions of God's forbearance and mercy. These t 

assertions are confirmed by the voice of Nature, which 
loudly proclaims the goodness as well as the power ^ 

of the universal Lord. Man is frail and imperfect < 

in his original constitution. This, too, is the doc- 
trine of the Scriptures ; and every man's experience 
unhappily confirms it. Human life, by the appoint- 
ment of Providence, is short : ** He hath made our 
days as it were a span long." ** Is it, then, to be 
supposed, that this good, this merciful, this long- 
suflPering God, should doom his frail imperfect crea- 
ture man to endless punishment, for the follies — ' 
call them, if you please, the crimes, of a short life ? 
Is He injured by our crimes, that he should seek 
this vast revenge ? or does his nature delight in 
groans and lamentations? It cannot be supposed. 
What revelation declares of the future condition of 
the wicked is prophecy; and prophecy, we know, 
deals in poetical and exaggerated expressions." Such, 
perhaps, is the language which the sinner holds 
within himself, when he is warned of the wiuth to 
come ; and such language he is taught to hold, in 
the writings and the sermons of our modem sectaries. 
He is taught, that the punishment threatened is far 
more heavy than will be executed : he is told, that 
the words which, in their literal meaning, denote 
endless duration, are, upon many occasions, in Scrip- 
ture, as in common speech, used figuratively or di>u- 
sively, to denote very long but yet definite periods 
of time. These notions are inculcated in the writ- 
ings not of infidels, but of men who, with all their 
errors, must be numbered among the friends and 
advocates of virtue and religion : but, while we 
willingly bear witness to their worth, we must 
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not the less strenuously resist their dangerous in* 
novations. 

The question concerning the eternity of punish- 
ment (like some others, which, considered merely as 
questions of philosophy, may be of long and difficult 
discussion, ) might be brought to a speedy determin- 
ation, if men, before they heat themselves with ar- 
gument, would impartially consider how far reason 
in her natural strength may be competent to the in- 
quiry. I do not mean to affirm generally that reason 
is not a judge in matters of religion ; but I do main- 
tain, that there are certain points concerning the 
nature of the Deity, and the schemes of Providence, 
upon which reason is dumb and revelation is explicit ; 
and that, in these points, there is no certain guide 
but the plain obvious meaning of the written word. 
The question concerning the eternal duration of the 
torments of the wicked is one of these. 

From any natural knowledge that we have of the 
Divine character, it never can be proved that the 
scheme of eternal punishment is unworthy of him. 
It cannot be proved that this scheme is inconsistent 
with his natural perfections — his essential goodness ? 
What is essential goodness ? — It is usually defined 
by a single property, — the love of virtue for its own 
sake. The definition is good, as far as it goes ; but 
is it complete ? does it comprehend the whole of the 
thing intended ? — Perhaps not. Virtue and vice 
are opposites ; love and hate are opposites : a con- 
sistent character must bear opposite affections towards 
opposite things : to love virtue, therefore, for its own 
sake, and to hate vice for its own sake, may equally 
belong to the character of essential goodness ; and 
thus, as virtue, in itself, and for its own sake, must 
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be the object of God's love and favour, 80» incurable 
vice, in itself, and for its own sake, may be the ob- 
ject of his hatred and persecution. 

Again, it cannot be proved that the scheme of 
eternal punishment is inconsistent with the relative 
perfections of the Deity, — with those attributes which 
are displayed in his dealings with the rational part of 
his creation : for who is he that shall determine in 
what proportions the attributes of justice and mercy, 
forbearance and severity, ought to be mixed up in 
the character of the Supreme Governor of the uni- 
verse ? Nor can it be proved that eternal punish- 
ment is inconsistent with the schemes of God's moral 
government : for who can define the extent of that 
government ? who among the sons of men hath an 
exact understanding of its ends, — a knowledge of its 
various parts, and of their mutual relations and de- 
pendencies ? Who is he that shall explain by what 
motives the righteous are to be preserved from falling 
from their future state of glory ? That they shall 
natfaUf we have the comfortable assurance of God's 
word ; but by what means is the security of their 
state to be effected? — Unquestionably by the in- 
fluence of moral motives upon the minds of free and 
rational agents. But who is so enlightened as to 
foresee what particular motives may be the fittest for 
the purpose ? Who can say — These might be suf- 
ficient — these are superfluous ? Is it impossibley 
that, among other motives, the sufferings of the 
wicked may have a salutary effect ? And shall God 
spare the wicked, if the preservation of the righteous 
should call for the perpetual example of their punish- 
ment ? — Since, then, no proof can be deduced, 
from any natural knowledge that we have of God, 
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that the scheme of eternal punishment is unworthy 
of the Divine character, — since there is no proof 
that it is inconsistent either with the natural perfect 
tions of God or with his relative attributes, — since 
it may be necessary to the ends of his govemment» 
— upon what grounds do we proceed, when we pre- 
tend to interpret, to qualify, and to extenuate the 
threatenings of Holy Writ ? 

The original frailty of human nature and the pro- 
vidential shortness of human life are allied to no 
purpose in this ailment. Eternal punishment is 
not denounced against the frail, but against the hard- 
ened and perverse ; and life is to be esteemed long or 
short, not from any proportion it may bear to eternity^ 
(which would be equally none at all, though it were 
protracted to ten thousand times its ordinary lengdi,) 
^ut according as the space of it may be more or less 
than may be just sufficient for the purposes of such a 
state as our present life is of discipline and probatknt. 
There must be a certain length of time, the precise 
measure of which can be known to none but God^ 
vnthin whidiv the promises and the threatenings of 
the Gospel, joined with the experience which eveiy 
man's life affords of God's power and providence, «*^ 
of the instability and vanity of idl worldly enjoyments; 
*-^ there must, in the nature of things, be a certain 
measure of time, within which, if at all, this state of 
experience, joined with future hopes and fears, must 
|HX>duce certain degrees of improvement in moral wis- 
dom and in virtuous habit. If, in all that time, no 
offset is wrought, the impediment can only have arisen 
from incurable self-will and obstinacy. If the ordinary 
period of life be more than is precisely sufficient for 
this trial and cuHivatbn of the character, those oha- 
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nieteni which ahaU ghow themselves ineonigibly bud 
will have no claim upon the justice or the goodness of 
God, to abridge the time of thdir existence in misery, 
so that it may bear some certain proportion to the 
short period of their wicked lives. Qualities are not 
to be measured by duration: they bear no moiie 
relation to it than they do to space. The hatefuU 
iiess c^ sin is seated in itself,-^ in its own internal 
quality of evil : by thai its ill-deservings are to be 
measured, —-not by the narrowness of the limits, eidier 
of time or place, within which the good providence of 
0od hath confined its power of doing mischief* 

If, pn any ground, k were safe to indulge a he^N^ 
that the sufferii^ of the wicked may have an end, it 
would be upon the principle adopted by the grent 
Origen, and by other eminent examples of learning 
and piety which our own times have seen, r— that tlm 
actual endurance of punishment in the next life will 
produce effects to which the apprehension of it in this 
had been insufficient ; and end, after a long course cf 
ages, in the reformation of the worst characters. But 
the principle that this effect is possible, ^*^ that the 
heart may be reclaimed by force,— *is at best precarious } 
and the only safe principle of human conduct is the 
belief that unrepented sin will suffer endless punish- 
ment hereafter. 

Perhaps, the distance at which imagination sets 
the prospect of future punishment may have a moi^ 
general influence in diminishing the effect of God's 
merciAil warnings than any sceptical doubts about 
t^he intensity or the duration of the sufferings of the 
wicked. The S^^nrit of God means to awakm us 
fipfm this delusion* when he tells us, by the apostles 
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and holy tnen of old, that << the coming of the Lord 
draweth nigh/' He means, by these declarations, to 
remind every man that his particular doom is near : 
for, whatever may be the season appointed in the 
secret counsels of God for '* that great and terrible 
day, when the heavens and the earth shall flee from 
the hce of him who shall be seated on the throne, and 
their place shall be no more found,"— whatever may 
be the destined time of this public catastrophe, the 
end of the world, with respect to every individual, 
takes place at the conclusion of his own life. In the 
grave there will be no repentance ; no virtues can be 
acquired, no evil habits thrown off: with that cha- 
racter, whether of virtue or of vice, with which a man 
leaves the world, with that he must appear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ : in that moment, therefore, 
in which his present life ends, every man's future con- 
dition becomes irreversibly determined. In this sense, 
to every one that standeth here, '* the coming of the 
Lord draweth nigh,— i- the Judge is at the door. Let 
us watch, therefore, and pray,"— watch over ourselves, 
and pray for the succours of God's grace, that we may 
be able to stand before the Son of Man. Nor shall 
vigilance and prayer be ineffectual. On the incorri- 
gible and perverse, — on those who mock at God's 
threatenings, and reject his promises, — on these only 
the severity of wrath will fall. But, for those who 
lay these warnings seriously to heart, —who dread the 
pollutions of the world, and flee from sin as from a 
serpent, — ^who fear God's displeasure more than death, 
and seek his favour more than life, — though much of 
frailty will to the last adhere to them, yet these are 
the objects of the Father's mercy — of the Redeemer's 
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love. For these he died, — for these he pleads; these 
he supports and strengthens with his Spirit ; these 
he shall lead with him triumphant to the mansions of 
glory, when Sin and Death shall be cast into the lake 
of fire. 
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SERMON V. 



Psalm xIv. 1. 

/ speak of the things which I have made touching 
the Kingf or, unto the King. 

This forty-fifth psalm has for many ages made a 
stated part of the public service of the church on this 
anniversary festival of our blessed Lord's nativity.* 
With God's assistance, I purpose to explain to you its 
application, both in the general subject and in each 
particular part, to this great occasion ; which will afibrd 
both seasonable and edifying matter of discourse. 

It is a poetical composition, in the form of an 
epithalamium or song of congratulation, upon the 
marriage of a great king, to be sung to music at the 
wedding-feast. The topics are such as were the usual 
ground-work of such gratul^ory odes with the poets 
of antiquity : they all fall under two general heads — 
the praises of the bridegroom, and the praises of the 
bride. The bridegrom is praised for the comeli- 
ness of his person and the urbanity of his address — 
for his military exploits -— for the extent of his con- 
quests — for the upright administration of his govern- 
ment — for the magnificence of his court. 'The bride 
is celebrated for her high birth — for the beauty of her 
person, the richness of her dress, and her numerous 

* Preached on Christmas-day. 
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train of blooming bridemaids. It is foretold that the 
marriage will be fruitful, and that the sons of the 
great king will be sovereigns of the whole earth. In 
this general structure of the poem, we find nothing 
but the common topics and the common arrangement 
of every wedding-song ; and were it not that it is 
come down to us in the authentic collection of the 
sacred hymns of the Hebrew church, and that some 
particular expressions are found in it, which, with all 
the allowance that can be made for the hyperbolisms 
of the oriental style, (of which, of late years, we have 
been accustomed to hear more than is true, as applied 
to the sacred writers,) are not easily applicable to the 
parties, even in a royal marriage ; — were it not for 
such expressions which occur, and for the notorious 
circumstance that it had a distinguished place in the 
canon of the Hebrew Scriptures^ we should not be 
led to divine, from any thing in the general structure 
of the poem, that this psalm had reference to any 
religious subject. But when we connect these cir- 
cumstances with andther, which cannot have escaped 
the observation of any reader of the Bible, that the 
relation between the Saviour and his church is repre<- 
sented in the writings both of the Old and New Tes^ 
tament under the image of the relation of a husband 
to his wife, — that it is a favourite image with all the 
ancient prophets, when they would set forth the lov- 
ing kindness of God for the church, or the church's 
dutiful return of love to him ; while, on the contrary, 
the idolatry of the church, in her apostasies, is repre- 
sented as the adultery of a married woman, — that thia 
image has been consecrated to this signification by our 
Lord's own use of it, who describes God in the act of 
settling the church in her final state of peace and per- 
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fection, as a king making a marriage for his son ; — 
the conjecture that will naturally arise upon the recol- 
lection of these circumstances will be, that this epitha^ 
lamium, preserved among the sacred writings of the 
ancient Jewish church, celebrates no common marriage, 
but the great mystical wedding, — that Christ is the 
bridegroom, and the spouse his church. And this 
was the unanimous opinion of all antiquity, without 
exception even of the Jewish expositors : for although, 
with the veil of ignorance and prejudice upon their 
understandings and their hearts, they discern not the 
completion of this or of any of their prophecies in the 
Son of Mary, yet they all allow, that this is one of the 
prophecies which relate to the Messiah and Messiah's 
people ; and none of them ever dreamed of an appli- 
cation of it to the marriage of any earthly prince. 

It is the more extraordinary, that there should 
have arisen in the Christian church, in later ages, 
expositors of great name and authority, and indeed 
of great learning, who have maintained that the im- 
mediate subject of the psalm is the marriage of Solo- 
mon with Pharaoh's daughter ; and can discover only 
a distant reference to Christ and the church, as typi- 
fied by the Jewish king and his Egyptian bride. This 
exposition, too absurd and gross for Jewish blindness, 
contrary to the unanimous sense of the fathers of the 
earliest ages, unfortunately gained credit, in a late 
age, in the reformed churches, upon the authority of 
Calvin ; insomuch, that in an. English translation of 
the Bible, which goes under the name of Queen Eli- 
zabeth's Bible, because it was in common use in pri- 
vate families in her reign, we have this argument 
prefixed to the psalm : — << The majestic of Solomon, 
his honour, strength, beauty, riches, and power, are 
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praised; and also his marriage with the Egyptian, 
being an heathen woman, is blessed/' It is added, 
indeed, " Under this figure, the wonderfull majestie 
and increase of the kingdom of Christ, and his church 
now taken of the Gentiles, is described.'* — Now the 
account of this matter is this. This English transla- 
tion of the Bible, which is, indeed, upon the whole, a 
very good one, and furnished with very edifying notes 
and illustrations (except that in many points they 
savour too much of Calvinism), was made and first 
published at Greneva, by the English Protestants who 
fled thither from Mary's persecution. During their 
residence there, they contracted a veneration for the 
character of Calvin, — which was no more than was 
due to his great piety and his great learning; but 
they unfortunately contracted also a veneration for 
his opinions, — a veneration more than was due to 
the opinions of any uninspired teacher. The bad 
effects of this unreasonable partiality the church of 
England feels, in some points, to the present day ; 
and this false notion, which they who were led away 
with it circulated among the people of this country, 
of the true subject of this psalm, in the argument 
which they presumed to prefix to it, is one instance 
of this calamitous consequence. 

Calvin was undoubtedly a good man, and a great 
divine ; but, with all his great talents and his great 
learning, he was, by his want of taste, and by the 
poverty of his imagination, a most wretched expositor 
of the prophecies, — just as he would have been a 
wretched expositor of any secular poet. He had no 
sense of the beauties and no understanding of the 
imagery of poetry ; — and the far greater part of the 
prophetical writings, and all the psalms, without ex- 
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ceptioU) are poetical. And there is no stronger 
instance of his inability in this branch of sacred cri- 
ticism than his notion of this psalm. *' It is certain/' 
he has the arrogance to say, with all antiquity, Jewish 
aJOKl Christian, in opposition to him, << it is certain, 
that this psalm was copiposed concerning Solomon. 
Yet the subject is not dalliance; but, under the 
figure of Solomon, the holy conjunction of Christ 
with his church is propounded to us.'' 

It is most certain, that, in the prophetical book of 
the Song of Solomon, the union of Christ and his 
church is described in images taken entirely from the 
mutual passion and early loves of Solomon and his 
Egyptian bride. And this, perhaps, might be the 
ground of Calvin's error : he might imagine, that 
this psalm was another shorter poem upon the same 
subject, and of the same cast. But no two composi- 
tions can be more unlike than the Song of Solomon 
and this forty-fifth Psalm. Read the Song of Solo- 
mon, you will find the Hebrew king, if you know any 
thing of his history, produced, indeed, as the emblem 
of a greater personage, but you will find him in every 
page. Read the forty-fifth Psalm, and tell me if you 
can any where find King Solomon ? We find, indeed, 
passages which may be applicable to Solomon, but 
not more applicable to him than to many other earthly 
kings, — such as comeliness of person and urbanity 
of address, mentioned in the second verse. These 
might be qualities, for any thing that we know to 
the contrary, belonging to Solomon ; — I say, for any 
thing that we know to the contrary ; for in these 
particulars the sacred history gives no information. 
We read of Solomon's learning, and of his wisdom, 
and of the admirable sagacity and integrity of his 
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judicial decisions ; but we read not at all, as far as 
I recollect, of the extraordmary comeliness of his 
person^ or the aflbbility of his speech ; and if he 
possessed these qualities, they are no more than other 
monarchs have possessed in a degree not to be sur- 
passed by Solomon. Splendour and stateliness of 
dress, twice mentioned in this psalm, were not peculiar 
to Solomon^ but belong to every great and opulent 
monarch. Other circumstances ni^t be mentioned, 
applicable indeed to Solomon, but no otherwise 

• than as generally applicable to every king. But 
the circumstances whidb are characteristic of the king 
who is the hero of this poem are, every one of them, 
utterly inapplicable to Solomon $ insomuch that not 
one of them can be aacribed to him^ without contra- 
dicting the history of his reign. Tlie hero of this 
poem is a warrior, who girds his sword upon his 
thigh, rides in pursuit of flying foes, makes havoc 
among them with his sharp arrov^, and reigns at 
last by conquest over his vanquished enemies. Now 
Solomcm was no warrior : he enjoyed a long reign of 
forty years of uninterrupted peace. He retained^ 
indeed, the sovereignty of the countries whkh his 
father had conquered; but he made no new con-> 
quests of his own. *' He had dominion over all the 
r^ion west of the Euphrates ; over all the kings (« 
this side of the river (they were his vassals) ; and he 
had peace on all sides round about him. And Judah 
and Israel dwelt safely, every man under his vine 

, and under his fig-tree, from Dan eveti to Beersheba, 
all the days of Solomon/' If Solomon evm- ^rded 
a awtMrd upon his thigh, it must have been mer^y for 
state ; if he had a quiver of sharp arrows, he could 
have had no use for them but in hunting. We read. 
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indeed, that Jehovah, offended at the idolatries of So- 
lomon in his old age, stirred up an adversary unto 
Solomon in Hadad the Edomite, and another in Re- 
zon the Syrian, and a third in Jeroboam the son of 
Nebat. But though Hadad and Rezon bore Solomon 
and his people a grudge, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the enmity of either broke out into acts of 
open hostility during Solomon's life at least, — cer- 
tainly into none of such importance as to engage the 
old monarch in a war with either. The contrary is 
evident from two circumstances. The first, that the 
return of Hadad into his country from Egypt was 
early in the reign of Solomon ; for he returned as 
soon as he heard that David and Joab were both 
dead. And if this Edomite had provoked a war in 
so early a period of Solomon's reign, the sacred his- 
tory could not have spoken in the terms in which it 
speaks of the uninterrupted peace which Israel en- 
joyed all the days of Solomon. The second circum- 
stance is this. In that portion of the history which 
mentions these adversaries, it is said of the third 
adversary, Jeroboam, << that he lifted up his hand 
against the king ; '' and yet it is certain, that Jero- 
boam never lifted up his hand till Solomon himself 
was in his grave. Solomon was jealous of Jeroboam, 
as the person marked by the prophet Ahijah as the 
future king of one branch of the divided kingdom, 
<< and sought to kill him.'' Jeroboam thereupon fled 
into Egypt, and remained .there till the death of 
Solomon. And this makes it probable of the two 
foreign adversaries, that whatever hatred might be 
rankling in their hearts, they awaited for Solomon's 
death, before they proceeded to open hostilities. But, 
however that might be, it is most certain that the 
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character of a warrior and a conqueror never less be* 
longed to any monarch than to Solomon. 

Another circumstance of distinction in the great 
personage celebrated in this psalm, is his love of 
righteousness and hatred of wickedness. The ori- 
ginal expresses that he had set his heart upon righte- 
ousness, and bore an antipathy to wickechiess. His 
love of righteousness and hatred of wickedness had 
been so much the ruling principles of his whole con- 
duct, that for this he was advanced to a condition of 
the highest bliss, and endless perpetuity was promised 
to his kingdom. The word we render ** righteous- 
ness'' in its strict and proper meaning signifies 
** justice,'' or the constant and perpetual observance 
of the natural distinctions of right and wrong in civil 
society ; and principally with respect to property in 
private persons, and, in a magistrate or sovereign, in 
the impartial exercise of judicial authority. But the 
word we render '* wickedness" denotes not only ** in- 
justice," but whatever is contrary to moral purity in 
the indulgence of the appetites of the individual, and 
whatever is contrary to a principle of true piety to- 
wards God. Now the word <* righteousness" being 
here opposed to this wickedness, must certainly be 
taken as generally as the word to which it is opposed 
in a contrary signification. It must signify, there- 
fore, not merely << justice," in the sense we have 
explained, but purity of private manners, and piety 
towards God. Now Solomon was certainly, upon the 
whole, a good king, nor was he without piety ; but 
his love of righteousness, in the large sense in which 
we have shown the word is to be taken, and his an- 
tipathy to the contrary,' fell very far short of what the 
psalmist ascribes to his great king, and procured for 
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him no such stability of his monarchy. Solomon, 
whatever might be the general worth and virtue of 
his character, had no such predominent attachment 
to righteousness nor antipathy to wickedness, in the 
large sense in which the words are taken by the 
psdmist, but that his love for the one and his hatred 
of the other were overpowered by his doating fond*' 
ness for many of his seven hundred wives, who had 
so much influence with him in his later years, that 
they turned away his heart to other gods, and pre- 
vailed upon the aged king to erect temples to their 
idols. 

Another circumstance wholly inapplicable to So* 
lomon is the numerous progeny of sons, the issue of 
the marriage, all of whom were to be made princes 
over all the earth. Solomon had but one son that 
we read of that ever came to be a king, — his son and 
successor Rehoboam ; and so far was he from being 
a prince over all the earth, that he was no somier 
seated on the throne than he lost the greater part 
of his father's kingdom. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it appears that in the 
character which the psalmist draws of the king whose 
marriage is the occasion and the subject of this song, 
some things are so' general, as in a certain sense to be 
i^plicable to any great king of fable or of history, of 
ancient or of modem times ; and these things are, 
indeed, applicable to Solomon, because he was a great 
king ; but for no other reason : they are no otherwise 
applicable to him than to King Priam or Agamem^ 
non, to King Tarquin or King Herod, to a king of 
Persia or a king of Egypt, a king of Jewry or a king 
of England. But those circumstances of the de- 
scription which are prc^rly characteristic, are evi- 
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dently appropriate to some particular king, — not 
common to any and to all. Every one of these cir- 
cumstancesy in the psalmist's description of his king, 
positively exclude King Solomon ; being manifestly 
contradictory to the history of his reign, inconsistent 
with the tenour of his private life, and not verified in 
the fortunes of his family. There are, again, other 
circumstances, which clearly exclude every earthly 
king, — such as the salutation of the king by the title 
of God, in a manner in which that title never is ap- 
plied to any created being ; and the promise of the 
endless perpetuity of his kingdom. At the same 
time, every particular of the description, interpreted 
according to the usual and established significance of 
the figured style of prophecy, is applicable to and ex^ 
pressive of some circumstance in the mystical union 
betwixt Christ and his church. A greater, therefopc^ 
than Solomon is here ; and this I shall show more 
particularly in the sequel. It is certain, therefore^ 
that tins mystical wedding is the sole sul^ect of this 
psalm, without any reference to the marriage of Solo- 
mon, or any other earthly monarch, as a type. And it 
was with great good judgment, that upon the revision 
i(Mf our English Bible, in the reign of James die First, 
the Calvmistic argument of this psalm, as it stood in 
Queen Elizabeth's Bible, was expunged, and that 
other substituted which we now read in our BiUe of 
the latter size, in these words : — << The majesty and 
grace of Christ's kingdom ; the duty of the church, 
and the benefits thereof;'' — which, indeed, contain a 
most exact summary of the whole doctrine of the 
psalm. And the particulars of this it is my intentitm 
in fiitwe diflcdurses to expound. 
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SERMON VI 



Psalm xlv. 1. 

/ speak of tlie things which I have majde touching 
the King J or, unto the King. 

In my last discourse in this place, I undertook to 
show, that the subject of this psalm (which, in its 
composition, is evidently in the form of an epithala- 
mium or a marriage-song,) is the connection between 
Christ and his church, represented here, as in other 
parts of Scripture, under the emblem of a marriage. 
I undertook to show, that this is the immediate and 
single subject of the psalm, in the first intention 
of the author, without any reference to the mar- 
riage of Solomon or any earthly monarch as a type. 
But as this, which was the unanimous opinion of all 
antiquity, has been brought into some degree of 
doubt, by the credit which a contrary opinion ob- 
tained among Protestants at the beginning of the 
Reformation, upon the authority of so great a man 
as Calvin, I thought proper to argue the matter in 
some detail ; and to show, by the particulars of the 
character of the psalmist's king, that Solomon more 
especially, but in truth every earthly monarch, is ex- 
cluded. I might otherwise have drawn my con- 
clusion at once, from that portion of the first verse 
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which I chose for my text : " I speak of the things 
which I have made touching the King/' or << unto 
the King)*' or, as the original might be still more, 
exactly rendered, ^* I address my performance to (he 
King/' It is a remark, and a very just remark, of 
the Jewish expositors, — and it carries the more 
weight because it comes from Jews, who, by their 
prejudices against the Christian name, might have 
thought themselves interested to keep out of sight a. 
principle so serviceable to the Christian scheme of 
interpretation, — but it is their remark, and their 
principal, that the appellation of ** the King,'' in the 
book of Psalms, is an appropriate title of the Mes- 
siah ; insomuch, that wherever it occurs, except the 
context directs it to some special meaning, you are to 
think of no earthly king, but of the King Messiah. 
By the admission, therefore, . of these Jewish com- 
mentators, the Messiah is the immediate subject of 
this psalm. 

My anxiety to settle the question of the immediate 
subject of this psalm, was for the sake of the greater 
evidence and perspicuity of the exposition of the 
whole, verse by verse, which I am now about to de- 
liver: for without a right comprehension of the 
general subject, it will be impossible that the parts 
should be understood y and yet this psalm is perhaps 
one of the most important to be well understood, in 
all its parts, of any in the whole collection. Farther 
to settle this point of the general subject of the psalm, 
I must observe, and desire you to bear it in remem- 
brance, that in the prophecies of the Old Testament 
which set forth the union between the Redeemer and 
his church, under the figure of the state of wedlock, 
we read of two celebrations of that mystical wedding, 
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at very different and distant seasons ; or, to be more 
distinct and particular, we read of a marrii^e — a 
separation, on account of the woman's incontinence, 
u €. on account of her idolatry — - and, in the end, of 
a re-marriage with the woman reclaimed and pardoned. 
The original marriage was contracted with the He- 
brew church, by the institution of the Mosaic cove- 
nant, at the time of the Exodus ; as we are taught 
expressly by the prophets Jeremiah and EzekieL The 
separation was the dispersion of the Jewish nation by 
the Romans, when they were reduced to that miserable 
state in which to this day they remain, — their city 
laid in ruins, their temple demolished and burnt, and 
the forms of the Mosaic worship abolished. Then it 
was that the sceptre of ecclesiastical sway (for that is 
the sceptre meant in Jacob's famous prophecy) de-« 
parted from Judah. The Jews were no longer the 
depositaries of the laws and oracles of God ; they were 
no longer to take the lead in matters of religion and 
worship ; and the government even of the Christian 
church of Jerusalem remained but for a very short 
time after this in the hands of a bishop of the circum- 
cision : so strictly was the prophecy fulfilled of the 
departure of the ecclesiastical sceptre from Judah, the 
only remnant then visibly extant in the world of the 
Jewish nation. It is the same event which is pre- 
dicted in many other prophecies, as the expulsion of 
the incontinent wife from the husband's house. Her 
expulsion, however, was to be but temporary, though 
of long duration : it was a separation, as we should 
say in modem langui^e, from bed and board, not an 
absolute divorce, such as, by the principles of the 
Mosaic law (which in this point, however, was not 
perfectly consistent with the original divine law of 
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marriage), set the woman at liberty to unite herself to 
another man, and, in that event, prohibited her return 
to her first husband. On the contrary, the same pro- 
phecies that threatened the expulsion maintain the 
continuance of the husband's property in the sepa- 
rated woman, and promise a reconciliation and final 
reinstatement of her in her husband's favour. " Where 
is this bill of your mother's divorcement ?" saith the 
prophet Isaiah. The question implies a denial that 
any such instrument existed. And in a subsequent 
part of his prophecies, he expressly announces the 
reconciliation. " Blush not," saith the Redeemer to 
the pardoned wife ; *^ for thou shalt not be brought 
to reproach ; for thou shalt forget the shame of thy 
youth, and the reproach of thy deserted state thou 
shalt no more remember. For thy Maker is thy bus-* 
band ; Jehovah of Hosts is his name ; and he who 
claims thee is the Holy One of Israel. As a woman 
forsaken and deeply afflicted, Jehovah hath recalled 
thee ; and as a wife wedded in youth, but afterwards 
rejected, saith thy God. For a small moment have I 
forsaken thee ; but with great mercies will I receive 
thee again." Tlie reconciliation is to be made pub« 
licly, by a repetition of the nuptial ceremonies. So 
we learn from the latter part of the Apocalypse. 
After Christ's final victory over the apostate faction, 
proclamation is made, by a voice issuing from the 
throne, — ** The marriage of the Lamb is come, and 
his wife hath made herself ready," i. e. hath prepared 
herself, by penitence and reformation, to be reunited 
to him. And one of the seven angels calls to St. John 
•— " Come hither, and I will show thee the Lamb's 
wife." Then he shows him " the holy Jerusalem,'* 
i* e. the church of the converted Jews. These nup- 
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tialsy therefore, of the Lamb are not, as some have 
imagined, a marriage with a second wife, a Gentile; 
church, taken into the place of the Jewish, irrevocably 
discarded : no such idea of an absolute divorce is to 
be found in prophecy. But it is a public reconcili- 
ation with the original wife, the Hebrew church, be- 
come the mother church of Christendom, notified by 
the ceremony of a remarriage ; for to no other than the 
reconciled Hebrew church belongs in prophecy the 
august character of the Queen Consort. The season 
of this renewed marriage is the second advent, when 
the new covenant will be established with the natural 
Israel ; and it is this remarriage which is the proper 
subject of this psalm. 

And this again I might have concluded, according 
to the prmciples of the Jewish expositors, from my 
text ; which, by the single word " the King,*' directs 
the application of this psalm to Christ in his kingly 
character. Christ, indeed, already exercises his regal 
office, in his care and government of his church ; but 
the second advent is the season when his glory and 
majesty will be openly manifested to the whole world, 
and the Jews visibly reinstated in his favour. The 
marriage, therefore, which is the peculiar subject of 
this psalm, must be that reunion of the Saviour with 
the Jewish church which is to take place at that season. 

Never losing sight of this as his proper subject, the 
divine poet takes, however, an ample range : for he 
opens with our Lord's first appearance in the flesh, 
when, by the promulgation of the Gospel, the guests 
were summoned to the wedding-supper ; and running 
rapidly, but in order, through all the diflferent periods 
of Christianity, from its first beginning to its consum- 
mation in this spiritual wedding, he makes the general 
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outline of its divine history the groundwork of this 
highly mystic and important song ; — to the expo- 
sition of Tvhich, without farther preface, I shall now 
proceed. 

The psalm takes its beginning in a plain unaffected 
manner, with a verse briefly declarative of the import- 
ance of the subject, the author's extraordinary know- 
ledge of it, and the manner in which it will be treated. 
My heart is inditing a good matter ; '' or, rather. 
My heart labours with a goodly theme ;*' for the 
word ** inditing '* answers but poorly, as our translators 
themselves appear from their margin to have been well 
aware, to the emphasis of the original, which expresses, 
that the mind of the prophet was excited and heated, 
boiling over, as it were, with his subject, and eager to 
give utterance to its great conceptions. *' A good 
matter,** or " a goodly theme,** denotes a subject of 
the highest interest and importance. 

" My heart labours with a goodly theme. 
*' I address my performance to the King; ** that is, 
as hath been abundantly explained, to the great King 
Messiah. 

V " My tongue is the pen of a ready writer ; ** that is, 
of a well-instructed writer, — a writer prepared and 
ready, by a perfect knowledge of the subject he under- 
takes to treat. 

But with what sense and meaning is it that the 
psalmist compares his tongue to the pen of such a 
writer? — It is to intimate, as I apprehend, that 
what he is about to deliver is no written composition, 
but an extemporaneous efiusion, without any preme- 
ditation of his own, upon the immediate impulse and 
suggestion of the Holy Spirit : that what will fall, 
however, in that manner from his tongue, for the 
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coherence and importance of the matter, for the cor- 
rect propriety of the expression, and for the orderly 
arrangement of the parts, will in no degree &11 short 
of the most laboured production of the pen of any 
writer, the best prepared by previous study of his 
subject ; inasmuch as the Spirit of God inspires his 
thoughts and prompts his utterance. 

After this brief preface, declaring that his subject 
is Messiah, chiefly in his kingly character, — that he 
cannot contain the thoughts which are rising in his 
mind, — that he speaks not from himself, or from pre- 
vious study, but from inspiration at the moment, — 
he plunges at once into the subject he had propounded ; 
addressing the King Messiah as if he were actually 
standing in the royal presence* And in this same 
strain, indeed, the whole song proceeds ; as referring 
to a scene present to the prophet's eye, or to things 
which he saw doing. 

This scene consists of three principal parts, relating 
to three grand divisions of the whole interval of time, 
from our Lord's first appearance in the flesh to the 
final triumph of the church upon his second advent. 
And the psalm may be divided into as many sections, 
in which the events of these periods are described in 
their proper order. 

The first section, consisting only of the second 
verse, describes our Lord on earth in the days of his 
humiliation. The five following verses make the 
second section, and describe the successful propaga- 
tion of the Gospel, and our Lord's victory over all 
his enemies. This comprehends the whole period 
from our Lord's ascension to the time not yet arrived 
of the fulfilling of the Gentiles. The sequel of the 
psalm, from the end of the seventh verse, exhibits 
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the remarriagey — that is, the restoration of the 
converted Jews to the religious prerogative of their 
nation. 

The second verse, describing our Lord in the days 
of his humiliation, may seem perhaps to relate merely 
to his person, and the manner of his address. 

" TTiou art fairer than the children of men j*' 
rather, 

** Thou art adorned with beauty beyond the sons 
of men ; 

** Grace is poured upon thy lips ; 

" Therefore God hath blessed thee for ever." 

We have no account in the Gospels of our Sa- 
viour's person. Some writers of an early age (but 
none so early as to have seen him) speak of it as 
wantmg dignity, and of his physiognomy as unpleas. 
ing. It would be difficult, I believe, to find any 
better foundation for this strange notion than an in- 
judicious interpretation of certain prophecies, in a 
literal meaning, which represent the humiliation which 
the Son of God was to undergo, by clothing his di- 
vinity with flesh, in images taken from personal de« 
formity* But, from what is recorded in the Gospels, 
of the ease with which our Saviour mixed in what 
in the modem style we should call good company, — 
of the respectful attention shown to him, beyond any 
thing his reputed birth or fortune might demand, — 
and the manner in which his discourses, either of 
severe reproof or gentle admonition, were received, — 
we may reasonably conclude, that he had a dignity 
of exterior appearance, remarkably corresponding vnth 
that authority of speech which, upon some occasions, 
impressed even his enemies with awe, and with that 
dignified mildness, which seems to have been his more 
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natural and usual tone, and drew the applause and 
admiration of all who heard him. ** Never man 
spake like this man/' was the confession of his ene- 
mies ; and, upon his first appearance in the synagogue 
at Nazareth, when he had finished his exposition of 
a certain text of Isaiah, which he applied to himself, 
** All bare him witness, and wondered at the gracious 
words which proceeded out of his mouth.*' Thus, 
•without knowing it, the congregation attested the 
completion of this prophecy of the psalmist, in one 
branch of it, — in the ** grace " which literally, it 
seems, " was poured upon his lips.** But certainly 
it must have been something externally striking — 
something answering to the text of the psalmist in 
the former branch, " Adorned with beauty beyond 
the sons, of men,*' which, upon the same occasion, 
before his discourse began, — it must have been some- 
thing, I say, prepossessing in his features, and somci- 
thing of dignity in person, which, while he was yet 
silent, *^ fastened the eyes of all that were in the 
synagogue upon him," — that is, upon the village 
carpenter's reputed son; for in no higher character 
he yet was known. We may conclude, therefore, 
that this prophetic text had a completion, in the 
literal and superficial sense of the words, in both its 
branches, — in the beauty of our Saviour*s person^ 
no less than in the graciousness of his speech. 

External feature, however, is generally the im<r 
pression of the mind upon the body, and words are 
but the echo of the thoughts ; and, in prophecy, more 
is usually meant than meets the ear in the first sound 
and most obvious sense of the terms employed. Beauty 
and grace of speech are certainly used in this text as 
figures of much higher qualities, which were con* 
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spicuous in our Lord, and in him alone of all the 
sons of men. That image of God, in whidi Adam 
was created, in our Lord appeared perfect and entire, 
w. in the unspotted innoeency of his life, the sanctity 
of his manners, and his perfect obedience to* the law 
of God, — in the vast powers of his mind, inteUectual 
and moral ; inteUectual, in his comprehension of all 
knowledge ; moral, in his power of resisting all the 
allurements of vice, and of encountering all the dif* 
Acuities of virtue and religion, despising hardship and 
shame, enduring pain and death. This was the 
beauty with which he was adorned beyond the sons 
of men. In him, the beauty of the Divine image 
was refulgent in its original perfection ; in all the 
sons of Adam, obscured and marred, in a degree to 
be scarce discernible, — the will depraved, the ima- 
gination debauched, the reason weak, the passions 
rampant. This deformity is not externally visible, 
nor the spiritual beauty which is its opposite ; but, 
could the eye be turned upon the internal man, we 
should see the hideous shape of a will at enmity with 
God — a heart disr^arding his law, insensible of his 
goodness, fearless of his wrath, swelling with the pas- 
sions of ambition, avarice, vain-glory, lust. Yet this 
is the picture of the unregenerated man, by the de- 
pravity consequent upon the fidl, bom in iniquity and 
conceived in sin. Christ, on the contrary, by the 
mysterious manner of his conception, was bom with- 
out spot of sin ; he girew up and lived full of grace 
and tmth, perfectly sanctified in flesh and spirit. 
With this beauty he was ** adorned beyond the sons 
of men." 

. Again, the gracefulness of his speech is put figu- 
ratively for the perfection, 3ublimity, excellence, and 
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sweetness^ of the doctrine he delivered ; — a doctriney 
in truth, intrinsically perfect ; sublime, as being far 
above the discovery of human wisdom ; excellent, by 
its salutary effects and operation upon men, raising 
their minds to the knowledge of the true God, — - to 
a knowledge of his nature, as &r as a nature so dis« 
tinct from matter, so remote from sense, so trans- 
cending reason, can be made intelligible to man, 
united to matter, perceiving by sense what imme* 
diately surrounds him, but contemplating only at a 
distance the objects of pure intellect ; — a doctrine 
sweeter to the r^;enerate soul than honey and the 
honey-comb to the palate, by the disclosure of the 
great scheme of redemption in all its branches — - the 
incarnation of the Son of Man — the atonement for 
sin by his death-— the efficacy of his intercession — 
the constant supply of succour from the Holy Spirit. 
This doctrine, cherishing the contrite, consoling the 
afficted, banishing despair, raising the fallen, justi- 
fying sinners, giving life to the dead, --« in a word, 
the glad tidings of salvation, — this is the grace which 
is poured over the lips of the Son of God. 

It is to be observed, that the happiness and glory 
to which the human nature is advanced in the person 
of Jesus, the man united to the Godhead, and now 
seated with the Father on his throne, is always re- 
presented in holy writ as the reward of that man's 
obedience. In conformity with this notion, the 
psalmist says *-» << Therefore,'' -^ for this reason, in 
reward of the holiness perfected in thy own life, and 
thy gracious instruction of sinners in the ways of 
righteousness, " God hath ble^ed thee for ever," — 
hath raised thee from the dead, and advanced thee 
to endless bliss and glory. 
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Thug the pflalmi9t dotes his brief description of 
our Lord on earth, in the days of his humilistioiit 
with the mention, equally brief, but equally eompre-i 
hensive, of the exaltation in which it terminated. 

He proceeds to the second great period in the 
divine history of Christianity, the successful pnqpa- 
gation of the gospel, and our Lord's final victory over 
all his adversaries, -*« a work gradually accomplished^ 
and occupying the whole interval of time from his 
ascension, to the epoch, not yet arrived, of the ful- 
ness of the Gentiles coming in. 

From the commendation of the comeliness of the 
King's person, and the graciousness of his i^eech, 
the psalmist, in the same figurative style, passes to 
the topic of his prowess as a warrior, under which 
character our Lord is perpetually described in the 
prophecies. The enemies he had to engage are the 
wicked passions of men, the devil in his wiles and 
machinations, and the persecuting powers of the 
world. The war£u« is continued through the whole 
of the period I have mentioned ; commencing upon 
our Lord's ascension, at which time he is represented, 
in the Aevelations, as going forth upon a <^ white 
horse, with a crown upon his head and a bow in his 
hand, conquering and to conquer." The psalmist, 
in imagery almost the same, accosts him as a warlike 
prince preparing to take the field, *^ describes his 
weapons, and the magnificenoe of his armour, and 
promises him victory and universal dominion. 
3* ** Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, 

^* O Most Mighty 1 with thy glory and thy 
majesty." 
This verse, I fear, must be but ill understood by 
the English reader. The words " O Most Mighty 1 
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very weakly render the original, which is a single 
word, one of the titles of Christ, in its literal sense 
expressive of might and valour. But the great dif- 
ficulty which, in my apprehension, must perplex the 
English reader, lies in the exhortation to gird on 
glory and majesty together with the sword. The 
things have no obvious connexion ; and how are ma- 
jesty and glory, in any sense which the words may 
bear in our language, to be girt on upon the person ? 
— The truth is, that in the Hebrew language these 
words have a great variety and latitude of meaning ; 
and either these very words, or their synonymes, are 
used in other places for splendid dress and for robes 
of state ; and being things to be girt on, they must 
here denote some part of the warrior's dress. They 
signify such sort of armour, of costly materials and 
exquisite workmanship', as was worn by the greatest 
generals, and by kings when they led their armies in 
person; and was contrived for ornament as well as 
safety. The whole verse might be intelligibly and 
yet faithfuUy rendered in these words : 

«* Warrior I gird thy sword upon thy thigh ; 

<< Buckle on thy refulgent dazzling armour.'* 
The psalmist goes on : 

4. ^* Take aim, be prosperous, pursue, 

** In the cause of truth, humility, and right- 
eousness ;'* 
that is, take aim with thy bow and arrow at the 
enemy ; be prosperous or successful in the aim taken ; 
ride on in pursuit of the flying foe, in the cause of 
religious truth, evangelical humility, and righteous- 
ness. 

<< And thy right hand shall teach thee terrible 
things } 
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rather, 

** And thy own right hand shall show thee won- 
derful things/* 

In these last words, the Saviour, efifecting every 
thing by his own power, is represented under the 
image of a great champion in the field, who is 
prompted by his own courage, and a reliance on his 
own strength and skill, to attempt what might seem 
impracticable ; singly to attack whole squadrons of 
the enemy, — to cut his way through their embattled 
troops, — to scale their ramparts and their walls, — 
and at last achieves what seems a wonder to himself, 
when the fray is over, when he is at leisure to survey 
the bulwarks he has demolished, and the many car- 
casses his single arm has stretched upon the plain. 
Such great things he will be able to effect ; for 

5. " Thine arrows/* saith the psalmist, ** are very 
sharp 
In the heart of the king's enemies ; 
Insomuch that peoples fall under thee/' 

To open the true spiritual meaning of all this 
high-wrought imagery, will be ample matter for an- 
other discourse. I shall close, therefore, for the 
present, with this preliminary observation, as the 
fundamental principle of the interpretation which by 
God's assistance I shall give, that the war in which 
the Saviour is engaged is very different from the wars 
which the princes of this world wage upon one ano- 
ther : it is not for the destruction of the lives of 
men, but for the preservation of their souls. 
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SERMON VIL 



Psalm xlv. 1. 

/ speak of the things which I heme made touching 
the Kingy or, unto the King. 

In my last discourse, I proceeded so far in my ex- 
position of this mystic marriage-song as to enter upon 
what I reckon the second section of the whole psalm ; 
consisting of five verses, from the third to the seventh, 
both inclusive ; in which, under images taken from 
military exploits, the successful propagaticm of the 
gospel is described, through the whole of that period 
which commenced at our Lord's ascension, and will 
terminate with the triumphs of the church at his 
second advent. 

From the commendation of the comeliness of the 
King^s person and the graciousness of his speech, 
(which in the second verse are put figuratively for 
the perfect innocence and sanctity of our Lord's life 
on earth, and the sweetness of his gracious doctrine 
of pardon, peace, and justification,) the psalmist, per- 
severing in the same figurative strain, passes to the 
topic of his royal bridegroom's military prowess. He 
accosts the King as a warlike prince, preparing to 
take the field, — describes his weapons, and the mag- 
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nificence of his armour, — and promiises him vidorf 
and universal dominion. 

I shall now endeavour to open and explain to you, 
with God's assistance, the true spiritual meaning of 
all this high-wrought impgery. But first I must re- 
peat, with some enlargement and explanation, as the 
fundamental principle of the interpretation I am 
about to give, the observation with which I closed 
my last discourse, — namely, that the war' in which 
the psalmist represents the Saviour as engaged is very 
different from the wars which the princes of thia 
world wage with one another : it is not for the de- 
struction of the lives of men, but for the preservation 
of their souls. It may happen, indeed, — it has hap- 
pened heretofore, — in our own times it has happened, 
and it will inevitably happen again, that the struggles 
of Christianity with the adverse faction may kindle 
actual war between the secular powers, taking part 
on one side or on the other. This our Lord himself 
foretold. ^^ Suppose ye," he said, << that I am come to 
give peace on earth ? I came not to send peace, but 
a sword." Such wars are, on the one side, no less 
holy, just, and good, than on the other they are wick- 
ed and impious ; for when the antichristian powers 
attack religious establishments by the sword, by the 
sword they may and must be defended. It is the 
mere cant of puritanism to allege the precept of mu- 
tual foi^veness, the prohibitions of returning evil for 
evil, and of resisting persecution as reprobating such 
wars. All those injunctions relate to the conduct of 
individuals with respect to one another, or with respect 
to the government of which they are subjects. The 
individual is to be ready at all times to forgive hia 
personal enemies; he is not to indulge a spirit of 
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revenge in ' the retaliation of private injuries : and 
least of all is he to resist by force even the injusticei 
as affecting himself, of his lawful sovereign. But 
when Antichrist arms his powers for the persecution 
of the faithful and the extinction of the faith, if 
Christian princes arm their powers to oppose him, 
their war is godly, and their cause is blessed. These 
wars, however, are not within the purview of this 
prophecy ; 9s the sequel of my discourse will show. 
This prophetic text of the psalmist relates only to that 
spiritual war which Christ wages with the enemies of 
man for man's deliverance, — to the war arising from 
that enmity which was originally put between the seed 
of the serpent and the woman's seed. 

The offensive weapons in this war of charity, ac- 
cording to the psalmist, are of two sorts, — a sword, 
and arrows. 

The common military sword is a heavy massive, 
weapon, for close engagement : wielded by a strong 
and skilful arm, it stabs and cuts, opens dreadful 
gashes where it falls, severs limbs, lops the head, or 
cleaves the body. 

The arrow is a light missile weapon, which in an- 
cient times was used to annoy the enemy at a dis- 
tance, and particularly when put to flight. It comes 
whizzing through the air unseen ; and, when it hits, 
so small is the wound, and so swifl the passage of the 
weapon, that it is scarcely felt till it fixes its sharp 
point in the very heart. 

Now both these weapons, the sword and the arrow, 
are emblems of one and the same thing ; which is no 
other than the word of God, in its different effects 
and different manners of operation on the minds of 
men, represented under these two different images. 
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The word of God may be divided, indeed, into two 
parts, — the word of reproof, commination, and terror; 
and the word of persuasion, promise, and hope. The 
former holds up to the sinner the picture of himself, 
— sets forth the turpitude of sin, — the holiness of 
God, — God's hatred of unrighteousness, — and alarms 
the conscience with the danger of a state of enmity 
with God, and with denunciations of implacable wrath 
and endless punishment. The second, the word of 
persuasion, promise, and hope, sets before the peni- 
tent the riches of God's mercy displayed in the 
scheme of man's redemption, — points to the cross 
where man's guilt was expiated, — bids the contrite 
sinner rely on the Redeemer's intercession, — offers 
the daily supply of grace to confirm him in his re- 
solutions, and assist him in his efforts to conform 
himself to the precepts and example of the Saviour, 
— and promises victory and glory to them that per- 
severe ; thus turning despondency into hope, and 
fear into love. The first, the word of terror, is the 
sword girt upon Messiah's thigh ; the second, the 
word of persuasion, is the arrow shot from his bow. 

For the sense of the first metaphor, we have the 
authority of the sacred writers themselves. " The 
sword of the Spirit," says St. Paul to the Ephesians, 
" is the word of God." And in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, the full signification of the figure is opened, 
and the propriety of the application shown. " For 
the word of God," says the inspired author, " is 
quick and powerful (rather, lively and energetic), and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, and piercing to 
the parting of soul and spirit, and to the joints and 
marrow ; "—that is, as the soldier's sword of steel 
cuts through all the exterior integuments of skin an4 
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muscle, to the bone, and even through the hard sub- 
stance of the bone itself, to the very marrow, and 
divides the ligaments which keep the joints of the 
body together, so the spiritual sword of God's awful 
word penetrates the inmost recesses of the human 
mind, — pierces to the very line of separation, as it 
were, of the sensitive and the intelligent principle, — 
lops off the animal part, — divides the joints where 
reason and passion are united, — sets the intellect free 
to exert its powers, — kills sin in our members,- — 
opens passages for grace to enter and enrich the mar- 
row of the soul ; and thus delivers the man from 
his body of death. Such are the effects for which 
the powerful word of terror is compared to a two- 
edged sword. 

The comparison of the word of promise to the arrow 
is more easily understood ; being more familiar, and 
analogous to those figures of speech, which run through 
all languages, by which, whatever makes a quick and 
smart impression on the moral feelings is represented 
under the image of a pointed missile weapon, — as 
when we speak of " the thrilling darts of harmony,*' 
or ** the shafts of eloquence.'' The psalmist speaks 
of these arrows of God's word as sticking in ** the 
hearts of the King's enemies," — that is, of the enemies 
of the King Messiah ; for he, you will remember, is 
the only king in question. His enemies, in the highest 
sense of the word, are those who are avowedly leagued 
with the apostate faction, — atheists, deists, idolaters^ 
heretics, perverse disputers, i— those who in any man- 
ner of set design oppose the Gospel, «— who resist the 
truth by argument, or encounter it with ridicule, — 
who explain it away by sophisticated interpretations, 
or endeavour to crush it by the force of persecution. 
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Of such hardened enemies there is no hope, till they 
have been hacked and hewed, belaboured, and all but 
slain (in the strong language of one of the ancient 
prophets), by the heavy sword of the word of terror. 
But, in a lower sense, all are enemies till they hear of 
Christ, and the terms of his peace are offered to them. 
Many such are wrought upon by mild admonition, and 
receive in their hearts the arrows of the word of per* 
suasion. Such, no doubt, were many of those Jews 
who were pricked to the heart by St. Peter's first ser- 
mon on the day of Pentecost ; and even those worst 
enemies, if they can be brought to their feeling by the 
ghastly wounds and gashes of the terrific sword of the 
word of threatening, may afterwards be pierced by the 
arrow, and carry about in their hearts its barbed point. 
And by the joint effect of these two weapons, the 
sword and the arrow, the word of terror and the word 
of persuasion, <* peoples,'' says the psalmist,— that is, 
whole kingdoms and nations in a mass, — '* shall fall 
under thee," — shall forsake their ancient superstitions, 
renounce their idols, and submit themselves to Christ. 
So much for the offensive weapons, the sword and 
the arrows. But the defensive armour demands our 
attention ; for it has its use, no doubt, in the Messiah's 
war. His person, you will remember, is clad, in the 
third verse, " with refulgent dazzling armour." This 
may be understood of whatever is admirable and 
amiable in the external form and appearance of the 
Christian religion. First, the character of Jesus 
himself ; his piety towards God^ — his philanthropy 
towards man,— -his meekness, humility, ready forgive* 
ness of ii^'uries, patient endurance of pain and death. 
Secondly, the same light of good works shining, in iv 
less degree, in the lives of his disciples, particularly 
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the apostles and blessed martyrs. Thirdly, whatevei^ 
is decent and seemly in the government, the disci* 
pline, and the rites of the church. All these things^ 
as they tend to draw the admiration and conciliate 
the good will of men, and mitigate the malice of the 
persecutor, are aptly represented under the image of 
the Messiah's defensive armour, and had a principal 
share in the effect of making peoples ** fall under 
him." 

It yet remains to be explained what is meant, in 
the psalmist's detail of the Messiah's war, by those 
" wonders " which "his own right hand was to show 
him." 

" Thy own right hand shall show thee wonders." 
Our public translation has it " terrible things." But 
the notion of terror is not of necessity included in the 
sense of the original word, as it is used by the sacred 
writers : it is sometimes, indeed, applied by them to 
frightful things ; but it is also applied, with great lati*- 
tude, to things extraordinary in their kind, — grand, 
admirable, amazing, awful, — although they should 
not be frightful. We have no right, therefore, to 
take it in the strict sense of " frightful," unless some-* 
thing in the context points to that meaning ; which 
is not the case in this passage. And accordingly, 
instead of " terrible," we find in some of the oldest 
English Bibles the better-chosen word " wonderful." 

Now the " wonderful things" which Messiah's 
" own right hand " showed him, I take to be the 
overthrow of the Pagan superstition, in the Roman 
empire and other great kingdoms of the world, by the 
mere preaching of the Gospel, seconded by the exem-^ 
plary lives and the miracles of the first preachers, and 
by their patient .endurance of imprisonment, torture, 
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and death, for the sake of Christ. It was, indeed, 
a wonderful thing, wrought by Christ's single arm, 
when his religion prevailed over the whole system of 
idolatry, supported as it was by the authority of sove- 
reigns, by the learning of philosophers, and most of 
all, by the inveterate prejudices of the vulgar, attached 
to their false gods by the gratification which their 
very worship afforded to the sensual passions, and by 
the natural partiality of mankind in favour of any 
system, however absurd and corrupt, sanctioned by a 
long antiquity. It was a wonderful thing, when the 
Devil's kingdom, with much of its invisible power, 
lost at once the whole of its external pomp and splen- 
dour, — when silence being imposed on his oracles, 
and spells and enchantments divested of their power, 
the idolatrous worship which by those engines of de- 
ceit had been universally established, and for ages 
supported, notwithstanding the antiquity of its insti- 
tutions, and the bewitching gaiety and magnificence 
of its festivals, fell into neglect, — when its cruel and 
lascivious rites, so long holden in superstitious vener- 
ation, on a sudden became the objects of a just and 
general abhorrence, — when the unfrequented temples, 
spoiled of their immense treasures, sunk in ruins, and 
the images, stript of their gorgeous robes and costly 
jewels, were thrown into the Tiber, or into the com- 
mon receptacles of filth and ordure. It was a won- 
derful thing, when the minds of all men took a sudden 
turn, — kings became the nursing fathers of the church, 
statesmen courted her alliance, philosophy embraced 
her faith, and even the sword was justly drawn in her 
defence. 

These were the " wonderful things " effected by 
Christ's right hand ; and in these this part of the 
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psalmist's prophecy has received its accomplishment. 
Less than this his words cannot mean ; and to more 
than this they cannot with any certainty be extended, 
— since these things satisfy all that is of necessity 
involved in his expressions. 

If his expressions went of necessity to ** terrible 
things/' or were determined to that meaning by the 
context, insomuch that the inspired author could be 
understood to speak, not of things simply wonderful, 
but wonderful in the particular way of being frightful, 
an allusion, in that case, might easily be supposed to 
what is indeed the explicit subject of many other pro* 
phecies, — the terrible things to be achieved by the 
Messiah's own right hand, in the destruction of Anti- 
christ and the slaughter of his armies, in the latter 
ages. The word of prophecy forewarns us, and we 
have lived to see the season of the accomplishment set 
in, that the apostate faction will proceed to that ex- 
treme of malice and impiety as to levy actual war 
against the nations professing Christianity ; and after 
much suffering of the faithful, and bloody struggles of 
the contending parties, our Lord himself will come 
from heaven, visibly and in person, to effect the deli'> 
verance of his servants, and with his own arm cut off 
the antichristian armies with tremendous slaughter. 
This is represented in the jHrophecies under images 
that can be understood of nothing but the havoc of 
actual battle. ** The indignation of Jehovah is upon 
all the heathen/' saith Isaiah, ** and his fury upon all 
their armies. He hath utterly destroyed them ; he 
hath delivered them to the slaughter } and the moun- 
tains shall be melted down in their blood." The pro- 
phet Ezekiel summons all ravenous birds, and all 
beasts of prey, <* to assemble and come to the slaughter 
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whkh Jehovah should make for them, — a great 
slaughter on the mountains of Israel (the stage, as it 
should seem, of Antichrist's last exploits, and of his 
excision). And ye shall eat flesh and drink blood : 
the flesh of warriors ye shall eat, and the blood of the 
princes of the earth ye shall drink : ye shall eat fat till 
ye be cloyed, and drink blood till ye be drunken (the 
fot and the blood) of the slaughter which I have made 
for you/' In the Apocalypse, when the Son of God 
comes forth to make an end of the Beast and the False 
Prophet, and of the armies of kings their confederates, 
an angel standing in the sun *^ cries with a loud voice 
to all the fowls that fly in the midst of heaven. Come, 
and gather yourselves together to the supper of the 
great Grod ; that ye may eat the flesh of captains, and 
the flesh of mighty men, and the flesh of horses, and 
of them that sit on them, and the flesh of all, freemen 
and slaves, both small and great." Men of all con- 
ditions, it seems, will be united in the impious 
coalition, to make war against the irresistible con-* 
queror on the white horse, and his army ; and will be 
involved in the great destruction. In a former vision, 
relating to the same subject, St. John had seen the 
« great wine-press of God's wrath trodden ; and the 
blood came out of the wine-press even unto the horses' 
bridles." 

Such terrible things will be ; and if the psalmist 
had spoken explicitly of terrible things, I should 
think an allusion was indeed intended to those scenes 
of terror, yet future, which, however, in the appointed 
season must overtake the wicked world. But as 
terrible things are not of necessity included in the 
import of his words, which goea not necessarily far- 
ther thwi ** wonderful," — and as he mentions those 
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Wonderful things before the thread of his prophecy 
is brought down to the second advent, the season of 
those exploits of terror, — it becomes us to be cau- 
tious how we force a sense upon the psalmist's words 
which might not be intended by him, or rather by 
the inspiring Spirit. It will be safer to rest in those 
wonderful things which actually came to pass within 
the period he is yet upon, and were undoubtedly 
brought about by Messiah's power, as the true ac- 
complishment of this part of the prophecy. The 
suppression of idolatry in the Roman empire, and the 
establishment of the Christian church upon its ruins, 
was an event the most wonderful in the history of 
the Gentile world, to which nothing but the power 
of God was adequate ; and comes up to the whole 
necessary import of the psalmist's expressions. 

The war of this period of the prophecy is finished : 
The battles have been fought, and the victory is 
gained. The psalmist in the two next verses, the 
sixth and seventh, exhibits the King seated on the 
throne of his mediatorial kingdom, and governing 
with perfect justice. He addresses him as God, 
whose throne is everlasting, and sceptre straight ; as 
a monarch whose heart is set upon righteousness, 
whose antipathy is wickedness. 

6. " Thy throne, O God ! is for ever and ever ; 

" A straight sceptre is the sceptre of thy 
royalty, 

7. " Thou hast loved righteousness and hated 

wickedness ; 
" Therefore God hath anointed thee, thy own 

God, 
" With the oil of gladness above thy fellows." 
It was shown, in my first discourse upon this psalm. 
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how inapplicable this address is to Sbloinon ; and it 
is obvious that it is equally inapplicable to any earthly 
monarch : for of no throne but God's can it be af- 
firmed with truth that it is for ever and ever ; of no 
king but of God and of his Christ can it be said that 
he loves righteousness with a perfect love, and hates 
wickedness with a perfect hate ; of no sceptre but 
the sceptre of God and of his Christ, that it is a 
straight sceptre. The sceptre has been from the 
earliest ages a badge of royalty. It was originally 
nothing more than a straight slender rod, studded 
sometimes for ornament with little nails of gold. It 
was an emblem of the perfect integrity of the mo* 
narch in the exercise of his power, both by himself 
and by his ministers inflexibly adhering to the straight 
line of right and justice as a mason or carpenter to his 
rule. The perfection of the emblem consisted in the 
straightness of the stick ; for every thing else was 
ornament. The straightness, therefore, ascribed by 
the psalmist to Messiah's sceptre, is to be understood 
of the invariable justice of the administration of his 
government. Now, certainly there have been many 
kings, both in ancient and in modem times, to whom 
the praise is due of a cordial regard in general to 
righteousness, and of a settled principle of dislike to 
wickedness, — many who in the exercise of their au- 
thority and the measures of their government have 
been generally directed by that just sense of right 
and wrong : but yet kings are not exempt from the 
frailties of human nature : — the very best of them 
are, at least in an equal degree with other good men, 
liable to the surprises of the passions and the seduc- 
tions of temptation ; insomuch that that predominant 
love of righteousness and hati*ed of iniquity, main- 
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taining an absolute ascendency in the mind, in all 
times and upon all occasions, which the psalmist at- 
tributes to his heavenly King, has belonged to none 
that ever wore an earthly crown; much less is the 
perfect straightness of the sceptre, a perfect con- 
formity to the rule of right, to be found in the prac- 
tice and execution of the governments of the world. 
It will happen in numberless instances, and from an 
infinite complication of causes, all reducible to the 
general head of the infirmity of human nature and 
the depraved state of fallen man, — from an endless 
multiplicity of causes it will happen, that the govern- 
ment of the very best king will in execution fall far 
short of the purity of the king's intentions ; and this 
in govemmeilts that are ever so well administered : 
for if we suppose every one of those who are put 
in authority under him to be as upright in their 
intentions as we have supposed the king himself to 
be, — which must appear a very large and liberal 
supposition, if we consider the variety of departments 
into which the administration of any great govern- 
ment must necessarily be divided, and the great 
number of persons that must be employed in the 
affidrs of each separate department, — but if we make 
the supposition that all the officers, from the highest 
to the lowest, in all the departments, are as good as 
men can be, still they will be men, and, ashmen, 
liable every one of them to error and deception ; and 
for this reason, they will often fail in the execution 
in what they mean to do the best. This gives no 
colour to the detestable principle propagated from 
democratic France over the continent of Europe, of 
what is profanely called ** the sacred right of insur- 
rection ; '' nor to similar doctrines broached by sec- 
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tariati teachers in our own country. It is merely the 
want of perfection in human nature^ of ivhich go*- 
vemolent and governors, with all things and with all 
persons human, must partake. StiU, with all these 
imperfections, goyemment is the source of the higheM 
blessings to mankind ; insomuch, that the very worst 
goyemment is preferable to a state of anarchy ; and 
for this reason, the peaceable submission of the sub- 
ject to the very worst of kings is one of the most 
peremptory precepts of Christianity. But I contend^ 
that the perfect undeviating rectitude of intention, 
and the perfect justice of administration, of which 
the psalmist speaks, cannot be ascribed, without im*- 
piety, to any earthly monarch. 

The throne of God, whether we understand it of 
Ood's natural dominion over the whole creation, or 
more particularly of his providential government of 
the moral world, or, in a still more restricted sense, 
of Christ's mediatorial kingdom, is everlasting ; and 
the government, both in the will of the Govertioi* and 
in the execution, is invariably good and just. But 
the kingdom of the God-man is in this place intend-^ 
ed. This is evident from what is said in the seventh 
verse : ** God, even thine own God, hath anointed 
thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows ; ** i. e. 
God hath advanced thee to a state of bliss and glory 
above all those whom thou bast vouchsafed to call 
thy fellows. It is said, too, that the love of righte* 
ousness and hatred of wickedness is the cause that 
God hath so anointed Aim, who yet, in the sixth 
verse, is himself addressed as God« It is manifest 
that these things can be said only of that person in 
whom the Godhead and the manhood are united, — 
in whom the human nature is the subject of the 



tinction, and the elevation to the mediatorial king- 
dom is the reward of the Man Jesus ; for Christ, 
being in his divine nature equal with the Father, is 
incapable of any exaltation. Thus, the unction with 
the oil of gladness, and the elevation above his fellows, 
characterise the manhood ; and the perpetual stability 
of the throne, and the unsullied justice of the govern- 
ment, declare the Godhead. It is therefore with the 
greatest propriety that this text is applied to Christ, 
in the epistle to the Hebrews, and made an argument 
of his divinity ; not by any forced accommodation of 
words which in the mind of the author related to 
another subject, but according to the true intent and 
purpose of the psalmist, and the literal sense and only 
consistent exposition of his words. 

The psalmist is now come down, by a regular and 
complete though a summary review of the principal 
occurrences of what may be called the history of the 
Mediator and his kingdom, the Redeemer's life on 
earth, his exaltation to his throne in heaven, the suc- 
cessful propagation of the Gospel after his ascension, 
the suppression of idolatry and the establishment of 
the Christian religion in the principal empires and 
kingdoms of the world, — the psalmist, through this 
detail, is come down to the epoch of the second ad- 
vent, which immediately introduces the great event 
which has given occasion to the whole song, — the con- 
summation of the church's happiness and Messiah's 
glory here oti earth, in the public marriage of the 
great King with the wife of his love. This occupies 
the whole sequel of the psalm j and will be the subject 
of my ne^t discourse. 
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SERMON VIII 



Psalm xlv. 1. 

I speak of the things which I have made touching 

the Kingy or, unto the King. 

We have followed the holy psalmist step by step 
through his accurate . though summary prospective 
view of the principal occurrences in the history of the 
Mediator and his kingdom upon earthy from our 
Lord's first appearance in the flesh to the epoch of 
his second advent. I have explained to you the se- 
veral images under which the psalmist represents the 
events of this interval. I have shown how easily they 
apply to Christ and his Gospel, — how inapplicable 
they are to any other subject. I showed you, that 
under the figures of comeliness of person and urbanity 
of speech the psalmist describes the unexampled sane* 
tity of the life of Jesus, and the high consolations of 
his doctrine ; that under the figure of a warrior cla4 
in dazzling armour, with his sword girt upon his 
thigh, and shooting his arrows after a flying enemy, 
.Christ is described as waging his spiritual war against 
sin and Satan by his powerful word, — represented 
as a sword, when it is employed to terrify the con- 
science of the sinner, and rouse him by denunciations 
of wrath and punishment to a sense of his danger ; as 
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an arrow, in its milder effects, when it pricks the 
heart with that godly remorse which brings on the 
sorrow that works true repentance, and terminates in 
hope and love. The splendid defensive armour is 
an emblem of whatever is externally venerable and 
lovely in Christianity, and conduces to conciliate the 
good will of men, and mitigate the malice of the per- 
secutor. The subjugation of nations, by the prose- 
cution of this war, is the triumph of the church over 
idolatry, which first took place in the reign of Con- 
stantine the Great, when the Christian religion was 
established in the Roman empire, and idolatry put 
down by that emperor's authority. A few years 
after, the idolatrous temples were finally closed by 
his successors. 

The battles being fought and the victory gained, 
the conqueror is saluted by the holy psalmist as the 
God-man, seated upon the everlasting throne of his 
mediatorial kingdom. The psalmist then proceeds 
to that great event which is to take place upon the 
second advent of our Lord, the prospect of which has 
been the occasion of the whole song, — tlie consum- 
mation of the church's happiness and Messiah's glory 
here on earth, in the public marriage of the great 
King with the wife of his love. And upon this sub- 
ject the inspired poet dwells throughout the whole 
sequel of the psalm ; which makes, indeed, the greater 
part of the entire composition. 

Before I enter upon the explanation of particulars 
in this part of the soi^, it may be proper to oSbt a 
few words upon the general propriety and significance 
of the image of a marriage, as it is applied here, and in 
other parts of Scripture, to Messiah and his church. 

Our Lord said of himself, that he came to ^* preach 
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the Gospel to the poor ; '' and the same thing may be 
said of the word of revelation in general, — that it was 
given for the instruction of all mankind, the lowest as 
well as the highest, the most illiterate as well as the 
wise and learned ; and if with any difference, with a 
special regard to the benefit of those who from their 
condition were the most deficient in the means of 
natural improvement. It may be reckoned, therefore, 
a necessary characteristic of divine revelation, that it 
shall be delivered in a manner the most adapted to 
what are vulgarly called the meanest capacities. Ai^d 
by this perspicuity, both of precept and of doctrine, 
the whole Bible is remarkably distinguished. For 
although St. Peter speaks of things in it hard to be 
understood, he speaks of such things only as could 
never have been understood at all had they not been 
revealed ; and, being revealed, are yet not capable of 
proof or explanation upon scientific principles, but 
rest solely on the authority of the revelation. Not 
that the terms in which these discoveries are made are 
obscure and ambiguous in their meaning, or that the 
things themselves, however hard for the pride of phi- 
losophy, are not of easy digestion to an humble faith. 
Obscurities undoubtedly have arisen, from the great 
antiquity of the sacked writings, from the changes 
which time makes in language, and from some points 
of ancient history become dark or doubtful ; but these 
affect only particular passages, and bring no difficulty 
at all upon the general doctrine of revelation, which 
is the only thing of universal and perpetual import- 
ance. Now the method of teaching which the Holy 
Spirit hath employed, to adapt the profoundest mys- 
teries of religion to the most ordinary capacities, has 
been, in all i^es, to propound them by his inspired 
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messengers, the prophets under the law, and the 
apostles in the first ages of Christianity, iii figur- 
ative expressions, — in images and allusions, taken 
either from the most striking objects of the senses in 
the works of nature, or from human life. The relation 
between Christ and his church, it is evident, must be 
of a nature not to be adequately typified by any thing 
in the material world ; and nothing could be found in 
human life which might so aptly represent it as the 
relation of husband and wife in the holy state of 
wedlock ; and in this the analogy is so perfect, that 
the notion of the ancient Jews has received the express 
sanction of St. Paul, that the relation of the Saviour 
and the church was typified in the union of our first 
parents, and in the particular manner of Eve's form- 
ation out of the substance of Adam. The most strik- 
ing particulars of the resemblance are these : — The 
union, in both cases, in the natural case of man and 
wife, and the spiritual case of Messiah and the church, 
is a union of the most entire affection and the warmest 
mutual love between unequals ; contrary to the ad- 
mired maxim of the heathen moralist, that friendship 
was not to be found but between equals. The maxim 
may be true in all human friendship except the con- 
jugal, but fails completely in the love between Christ 
aiid the church, in which the affection on both sides 
is the most cordial, though the rank of the parties be 
the most disparate. Secondly, the union is indisso- 
luble, except by a violation of the nuptial vow. But 
the great resemblance of all lies in this, — the never- 
failing protection and support afforded by the husband 
to the wife ; and the abstraction of the affections from 
all other objects on the part of the wife, and the sur- 
render of her whole heart and mind to the husband. 
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In these cm^umstances principally, but in many others 
also, which the time will not permit me to recount, 
the propriety and significance of the type consists. It 
is applied with some variety, and with more or less 
accuracy, in different parts of holy writ, according to 
the purpose of the writer. Where the church catholic 
is considered simply in its totality, without distinction 
of the parts of which it is composed, the whole church 
is taken as the wedded wife ; but when it is considered 
as consisting of two great branches, the church of the 
natural Israel, and the church of the Gentiles, of which 
two branches the whole was composed in the primitive 
ages, and will be composed again, then the former is 
considered as the wife, or queen-consort, and the 
Gentile congregations as her daughters, or ladies of 
honour of her court. And in this manner the type is 
used in many parts of the prophet Isaiah, and very 
remarkably in this psalm. 

In the part of it which we are now about to ex- 
pound, the holy psalmist, having seated the King 
Messiah on his everlasting throne, proceeds to the 
magnificence of his court, as it appeared on the wed- 
ding-day. In which, the thing which first strikes 
him and fixes his attention, is the majesty and splen- 
dour of the King's own dress ; which, indeed, is de- 
scribed by the single circumstance of the profusion of 
rich perfumes with which it was scented. But this 
by inference implies every thing else of elegance and 
costly ornament ; for among the nations of the East, 
in ancient times, perfume was considered as the finish- 
ing of the dress of persons of condition when they 
appeared in public ; and modem manners give us no 
conception of the costliness of the materials employed 
in the composition of their odours, their care and 
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nicety in the preparation of them, and the quantity 
in which they were used. The high-priest of the 
Jews was not sprinkled with a few scanty drops of 
the perfume of the sanctuary ; but his person was so 
bedewed with it that it literally ran down from his 
beard to the skirts of his garment. The high-priest 
of the Jews in his robes of office was in this, as I 
shall presently explain, and in every circumstance, 
the living type of our Great High-Priest. The 
psalmist describes the fragrance of Messiah's garments 
to be such as if the aromatic woods had been the very 
substance out of which the robes were made. 

^< Thy garments are all myrrh, aloes, and cassia." 
The sequel of this verse is somewhat obscure in 
the original, by reason of the ambiguity of one little 
word, which diflerent interpreters have taken dif- 
ferently. I shall give you what in my judgment is 
the literal rendering of the passage ; and trust I shall 
not find it difficult to make the meaning of it very 
clear. 

<< Thy garments are all myrrh, aloes, and cassia, 
" Excelling the palaces of ivory, 
" Excelling those which delight thee." 
Ivory was highly valued and' admired JEimong the 
Jews and other Eastern nations of antiquity, for the 
purity of its white, the delicate smoothness of the 
surface, and the durability of the substance ; being 
not liable to tarnish or rust like metals, or, like wood, 
to rot, or to be worm-eaten. Hence it was a favourite 
ornament in the furniture of the houses and palaces 
of great men ; and all such ornamental furniture was 
plentifully perfumed. The psalmist therefore says, 
that the fragrance of the King's garments far ex- 
eeeded any thing that met the nostrils of the visitors 
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in the stateliest and best-fUmished pfdaces. But thi» 
is iiot all : he says, besides, that these perfumes of 
the royal garmeiifs ** excel those which delight thee." 
To understand this, you must recollect that there 
were two very exquisite perfumes used in the sym- 
bolical service of the temple, both made of the richest 
spices, mixed in certain proportions, and by a pro- 
cess directed by the law. The one was used to anoint 
every article ^ the furniture pf the sanctuary, and 
the robes and persosis of the priests. The compo- 
sition of it was not to be imitated; nor was it to be 
applied to the person of any but a consecrated 
priest, upcm pain qf death. Some, indeed, of the 
kings of David's line were anointed with it^ but 
when this was done, it was by the special direction of 
a prophet ; and it was to intimate, as I apprehend, 
the relation of diat royal house to the eternal priest^ 
hood, to be instituted in due season in that family* 
The other was a compound of other ingredients, 
which made the incense that was burnt upon the 
golden iA»r as a gr^^l pdour to the Lord. This, 
too, was most holy \ and to attempt to make the like 
for private use was a capital offence. 

Now the perfumed garments of the psalmist's King 
4enote the very same thing which was typified under 
the law by the perfumed garments of the high-priest; 
the psalmist's King beingi indeed, the real person of 
whom the high-priest, in every particular of his office, 
hib aervices, and his dress, was the type. T^e per- 
fumed garments were typical, first, of the graces and 
virtues of the Redeemer himself in his human cha- 
racteor; secondly, of whatever is refi^eshing, encou- 
raging, consaLing, and cheering, in the external mi- 
nistration of the word ; a^, thHrjdly^ of the internal 
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comforts of the Holy Spirit. But the incense fumed 
upon the golden altar was typical of a far inferior, 
though of a precious jand holy thing, — namely, of 
whatever is pleasing to God in the faith, the devo- 
tions, and the good works of the saints. Now the 
psalmist says, that the fragrance breathing from the 
garments of the King far excels not only the sweetest 
odours of any earthly monarch's palace, but that it 
surpasses those spiritual odours of sanctity in which 
the King himself delights. The consolations which 
the faithful under all their sufferings receive from 
him, in the example of his holy life, the ministration 
of the word and sacraments, and the succours of the 
Spirit, are far beyond the proportion of any thing 
they have to offer in return to him, in their praises, 
their prayers, and their good lives ; notwithstanding 
in these their services he condescends to take delight. 
This is the doctrine of this highly-mystic text, that 
the value of all our best works of faith and obedience, 
even in our own eyes, must sink into nothing when 
they are contrasted with the exuberant mercy of God 
extended to us through Christ. 

Such is the fragrance breathing from the great King's 
wedding-garments. We proceed to other particulars 
in the magnificent appearance of his court on the 
wedding-day, figurative of the glory of the church in 
its final condition of purity and peace, and of the rank 
and order of particular churches. 

** Kings' daughters are among thy honourable 
women." 

You will observe that the word " women," in the 
Bibles of the larger size, is printed in that character 
which is used to distinguish the words which have 
been inserted by the translators, to make the sense 
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perspicuous to the English reader, without any thing 
expressly corresponding in the original. Omitting 
the word " women," our translators might have given 
the verse, according to their conceptions of the pre- 
ceding word which describes the women, thus : — 

" Kings' daughters are among thy honourables ; *' 
i. e. among the persons appointed to services of ho- 
nour. But the ori^nal word thus expressed by " ho- 
nourable woiiien,** or by " honourables," is, indeed, 
applied to whatever is rare and valued in its kind, 
and, for that reason, to illustrious persons, ennoble 
and distinguished by marks of royal favour; and in 
this sense it certainly is figuratively applicable to the 
persons whom I shall show to be intended here. But 
the primary meaning of the word is *^ bright, spark- 
ling ; " and it is particularly applied to brilliant gems, 
or precious stones. Sparkling is in all languages figuir- 
atively applied to female beauty ; and the imagery 
of the original would be better preserved, though the 
sense would be much the same, if the passage were 
thus rendered : — 

'< Kings' daughters are among the bright beauties 
of thy court." 
The beauty certainly is mystic, — the beauty of evan- 
gelical sanctity and innocence. But who and what 
are these kings' daughters, the lustre ^of whose beauty 
adorns the great Monarch's court ? *' Kings' daugh- 
ters," in the general language of holy writ, are the 
kingdoms and peoples which they govern, of which, 
in common speech, they are called fathers. The 
expression may be so taken here ; and then the sense 
will be, that the greatest kingdoms and empires of 
the world, converted to the fwth of Christ, and 
shining in the beauty of the good works of true ho- 
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liness, will be united, at the season of the wedding, 
to Me^iah's kingdom. But, inasmuch as Messiah's 
kiagdom is not one of the kingdoms of the world, 
and that secular kingdoms will never be immediately 
and in their secular capacity vassals of his kingdom, 
I rather think that the kings' daughters mentioned 
here are die various national churches fostered for 
many ages by the piety o£ Christian princes, and now 
brought to the perfection of beauty, by the judg* 
ments which shall have pui^ed every one of them of 
all things that ofi^d : for they may well be called 
** kings' daughters," of whom kings and queens are 
called, in the prophetic language, the fathers and the 
mothers. 

From these the psalmist turns our attention to 
another lady, distinguished above them all by her 
title, her place, and the superlative richness of her 
robes* 

** Kings' daughters are among the bright beauties 
of thy court. 

<< At thy right hand the consort has her station, 

<< In standard gold of Ophir." 
Some expositors have imagined, that the consort is an 
emblem of the church catholic in her totality, — the 
kings' daughters, typical of the several particular 
churches of which that one universal is composed. 
But the queen-consort here is unquestionably the 
Hebrew church, — the church of the natural Israel, 
re-united, by h6r conversion, to her husband, and 
advanced to the high prerogative of the mother- 
church of Christendom ; and the kings' daughters 
are the churches which had been gathered out of the 
Gentiles, in the interval between the expulsion of 
this wife and the taking of her hoitie again, — that 
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isy between the dispersion of the Jews by the Ro- 
mans, and their restoration. The restoration of the 
Hebrew church to the rights of a wife — to the 
situation of the queen-consort in Messiah's kingdom 
upon earth — is the constant strain of prophecy. To 
prove this, by citing all the passages to that purpose, 
would be to transcribe whole chapters of some of the 
prophets, and innumerable detached passages from 
almost all. In addition to those which I have already 
cited, in my former discourses upon this subject, I 
shall produce only the latter part of the second chap- 
ter of Hosea. In that chapter, Jehovah, after dis- 
carding the incontinent wife, and threatening terrible 
severity of punishment, adds, that nevertheless the 
time should come when she should again address her 
offended lord by the endearing name of husband. 
" And I will betroth thee to myself for ever. Yes ; 
I will betroth thee to myself, with justice, and with 
righteousness, and with exuberant kindness, and with 
tender love. Yes ; with faithfulness, to myself I will 
betroth thee." These promises are made to the 
woman that had beeil discarded, and cannot be un- 
derstood of mercies to be extended to any other. 
The prophet Isaiah speaks to the same effect, and 
describes the Gentile converts as becoming, upon the 
re-union, children of the pardoned wife. And I 
must not omit to mention, that St. Paul, in his epistle 
to the Romans, to clear up the mystery of God's 
dealing with the Jews, tells us, that '< blindness is in 
part only happened unto Israel, till the time shall 
arrive for the fulness of the Gentiles to come in ; 
and then all Israel shall be saved ; for the gifts and 
calling of God are without repentance.'' To expound 
these predictions of the ancient prophets, and this 
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declaration of the apostle, of any thing but the re- 
storation of the natural Israel, is to introduce am- 
biguity and equivocation into the plainest oracles of 
God. 

The standard gold upon the queen's robe denotes 
the treasures of which the church is the depositary, 
— the written word, and the dispensation of grace 
and forgiveness of sins by the due administration of 
the sacraments. 

The psalmist, beholding the queen in her costly 
robes, on the King's right hand, interrupts the pro- 
gress of his description with a word of momentous 
advice addressed to her. 

*< Hearken, O daughter I and consider ; 

** Incline thine ear ; and forget 

" Thine own people, and thy father's house : 

** So shall the King set his heart upon thy beauty. 

»• Truly he is thy LfOrd ; therefore worship thou 
him." 
If a princess from a distant land, taken in marriage 
by a great king, were admonished to forget her own 
people and her father's house, the purport of the 
advice would easily be understood to be, that she 
should divest herself of all attachment to the customs 
of her native country and to the style of her father's 
court ; and learn to speak the language, and assume 
the dress, the manners, and the taste of her husband's 
people. The ♦• father's house" and " own people," 
which the psalmist advises the queen-consort to for- 
get, is the ancient Jewish religion in its external 
form, — the ceremonies of the temple service, — the 
sacrifices and the typical purgations of the Levitical 
priesthood. Not that she is to forget God's gracious 
promises to Abraham, nor the covenant with her 
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fore&thers (the benefit of which she will enjoy to the 
very end of time), nor the many wonderful deliver- 
ances that were wrought for them ; nor is she to 
forget the history of her nation, preserved in the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament ; nor the predic- 
tions of Moses and her prophets, the full accom- 
plishment of which she will at this time experience ; 
and, historically, she is never to forget even the ce- 
remonial law; for the Levitical ritea were nothing 
less than the Gospel itself in hieroglyphics ; and, 
rightly understood, they affi)rd the most complete 
demonstration of the coherence of Revelation with 
itself, in all its different stages, and the best evidence 
of its truth ; showing that it has been the same in 
substance in all ages, differing only in external form, 
in the rites of worship, and in the manner of teach- 
ing. But, practically, the rites of their ancient wor- 
ship are to be forgotten, — that is, laid aside ; for 
they never were of any other importance than in 
reference to the Gospel, as the shadow is of no value 
but as it resembles the substance. Practically, there- 
fore, the restored Hebrew church is to abandon her 
ancient Jewish rites, and become mere and pure 
Christian ; and thus she will secure the conjugal af- 
fections of her husband, and render the beauty of 
her person perfect in his eyes. And this she is bound 
to do ; for her royal husband is, indeed, her Lord : 
Moses was no more than his servant, — the prophets 
after Moses, servants in a lower rank than he. But 
the authority of Christ the husband is paramount 
over all : he is entitled to her unreserved obedience ; 
he is indeed her God, entitled to her adoration. 

This submission of the consort to her wedded Lord 
will set her high in the esteem of the churches of the 
Gentiles. 
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." See the daughter of Tyre, with a gift ; 

** The wealthiest of the people shall entreat thy 
favour/' 
The " daughter of Tyre/' according to the principles 
of interpretation we have laid down, must be a church 
established either literally at Tyre, or in some country 
held forth under the image of Tyre, Ancient Tyre 
was famous for her commerce, her wealth, her ex- 
cellence in the fine arts, her luxury, the profligate 
debauched manners of her people,* and the grossness 
of her idolatry. The " daughter of Tyre" appearing 
before the queen-consort '* with a gift," is a figurative 
prediction that churches will be established, under 
the protection of the government, in countries which 
had been distinguished for profligacy, dissipated man- 
ners, and irreligion. It is intimated in the next line, 
that some of these churches will be rich ; that is, rich 
in spiritual riches, which are the only riches of a 
church, in the mystic language of prophecy, — rich 
in the holy lives of their members, in the truth of 
their creeds, and the purity of their external forms 
jof worship, and in God's &vour. But, notwithstand- 
ing this wealth of their own, these churches will pay 
willing homage to the royal consort, their eldest 
sister, the metropolitical church of Jerusalem. 

From this address to the queen, the psalmist, in 
the thirteenth verse, returns to the description of the 
great scene lying in vision before him. 

" The kiu^s daughter is all glorious within." In 
this line, the same personage that has hitherto been 
represented as the King's wife seems to be called his 
daughter. This, however, is a matter upon which 
commentators have been much divided. Some have 
imagined that a new personage is introduced : that 
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the King's wife is, as I have all along maintained, 
the figure of the Hebrew church; but that this 
*< daughter of the King" is the Christian church in 
general, composed of Jews and Gentiles indiscrimi- 
nately, considered as the daughter of the King Mes- 
siah by his Hebrew queen. This was Martin Luther's 
notion. Others have thought that the wife is th^ 
Hebrew church by itsdf, and the daughter the church 
of the (jrentiles by itself. But neither of these ex- 
planations are perfectly consistent with the imagery 
of this psalm. Far to be preferred is the exposition 
of the late learned and pious Bishop Home, who 
rejects the notion of the introduction of a new per- 
sonage ; and observes, *^ th^t the connection between 
CJhrist and his spouse unites in itself every relation 
and every affection/' She is therefore daughter, wife, 
and aister, all in one. The same seems to have been 
the notion o£ a learned Dominican of the seventeenth 
century; who remarks, that the Empress Julia, in 
the legends of some ancient coins, is called the 
daughter of Augustus, whose wife she was. 

But, with much general reverence for the opinions 
of these learned commentators, I am persuaded that 
the stops have been misplaced in the Hebrew manu- 
scripts by the Jewish critics, upon the last revision 
of the text ; — that translators have been misled by 
their false division of the text, and expositors misled 
by translators. The stops being rightly placed, the 
Hebrew words give this sense : — 

" She is all glorious," — 
She, the consort of whom we have been speaking, is 
glorious in every respect, — - 

" Daughter of a king." 
That is, she is a princess bom (by which title she is 
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saluted in the Canticles) : she is glorious, therefore, 
. for her high birth. She is, indeed, of high and hea- 
venly extraction : she may say of herself, collectively, 
what the apostle has taught her sons to say individ- 
ually : " Of his own will begat he us with the word 
of his truth/* Accordingly, in the Apocalypse, the 
bride, the Lamb's wife, is << the holy Jerusalem de- 
scending out of heaven from God." 

The psalmist goes on : — 

*< Her inner garment is bespangled with gold ; 

"Her upper garment is embroidered with the 
needle." • 
These two lines require little comment. The spangles 
of gold upon the consort's inner garment are the 
same thing with the standard gold of Ophir of the 
ninth verse, — the invaluable treasure with which 
the church is endowed, with the custody and distri- 
bution of which she is entrusted. The embroidery 
of her upper garment is, whatever there is of beauty 
in her external form, her discipline, and her rites. 

The psalmist adds ; — 

" She is conducted in procession to the King. 
Our public translation has simply — " She is brought ; 
but the original word implies the pomp and conduct 
of a public procession. The greatest caution is re- 
quisite in attempting to interpret, in the detail of 
circumstances, the predictions of things yet remote. 
We may venture, however, to apply this conducting 
of the queen to the palace of her lord, to some re- 
markable assistance which the Israelites will receive 
from the Christian nations of the Gentile race, in 
their re-settlement in the Holy Land ; which seems 
to be mentioned under the very same image by the 
prophet Isaiah, at the end of the eighteenth chapter. 
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and by the prophet 2^phaiiiah, chapter third, verse 
tenth, and is clearly the subject of more explicit 
prophecies. ** Thus saith Jehovah," — speaking to 
Zion, in the prophet Isaiah, — '* Behold, I will lift up 
my hand to the Gentiles, and set up my standard to 
the peoples ; and they shall bring thy sons in their 
arms, and thy daughter shall be carried upon their 
shoulders." And in another place, *< They (the 
Gentiles, mentioned in the preceding verse,) shall 
bring all your brethren, for an offering unto Jehovah, 
out of all nations, upon horses, and in chariots, and 
in litters, and upon mules, and upon swift beasts, to 
my holy mountain Jerusalem." 

But the psalmist is struck with the appearance of 
a very remarkable band which makes a part in this 
procession. 

^* She is conducted in procession to the King. 

** Virgins follow her, her companions, 

** Coming unto thee : 

<* They are conducted in procession, with festivity 
and rejoicing : 

" They enter the palace of the King." 
These virgins seem to be different persons from the 
kings' daughters of the ninth verse. Those ** kings' 
daughters " were already distinguished ladies of the 
monarch's own court: these virgins are introduced 
to it by the queen ; they follow her as part of her 
retinue, and are introduced as her companions. The 
former represent, as we conceive, the churches of 
Gentile origin, formed and established in the period 
of the wife's disgrace : these virgins we take to be 
new churches, formed among nations not sooner called 
to the knowledge of the Gospel and the faith in 
Christ, at the very season of the restoration of Israel, 
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m whose conversion the restored Hebrew church mity 
have a principal share* This is that fulness of the 
Grentiles of which St. Paul speaks as coincident in 
time with the recovery of the Jews, and, in a great 
degree, the effect of their conversion. ** Have they 
stumbled that they should fall ? " saith the apostle, 
speaking of the natural Israel : ** God forbid I But 
rather, through their fall, salvation is come unto the 
Gentiles, for to provoke them to emulation. Now, 
if the fall of them be the riches of the world, and 
their loss the riches of the Gentiles, how much more 
their fulness ? For if the casting away of them be the 
reconciling of the world, what shall the receiving 
of them be but life from the dead ? '^ In these texts, 
the apostle clearly lays out this order of the business, 
in the conversion of the whole world to Christ : First, 
the rejection of the unbelieving Jews : — then, the 
first call of the Gentiles :— the recovery of the Jews, 
after a long season of obstinacy and blindness, at last 
p!-ovoked to emulation, brought to a right under- 
standing of God's dispensations, by that very call 
which hitherto has been one of their stumbling- 
blocks ; — and, lastly, in consequence of the conversion 
of the Jews, a prodigious influx from the Gentile 
nations yet unconverted, and immersed in the daric- 
ness and comiptions of idolatry ; which make Iktle 
less than two thirds, not of the civilised, but of the 
inhabited world. The churches of this new conver- 
sion seem to be the virgins, the queen's bridemaids, in 
the nuptial procession. 

In the next verse (the sixteenth), the psalmist 
agaan addresses the queen : — 

<^ Thy ^Mdren shall be in the place of thy fathers ; 

'< Thou shalt make th^n princes in all the earth.** 
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Thy children shall be what thy fathers were — God's 
peculiar people ; and shall hold a distinguished rank 
and character in the earth. 

The psalmist closes his divine song with a distich 
setting forth the design and predicting the effect of 
his own performance : — 

<< I will perpetuate the remembrance of thy name 
to all generations } 

<< Insomuch that the peoples shall praise thee for 
ever/* 
By inditing this marriage-song, he hoped to be the 
means of celebrating the Redeemer's name from age to 
age, and of inciting the nations of the world to join in 
his praise. The event has not disappointed the holy 
prophet's expectation. His composition has been the 
delight of the congregations of the faithful for little 
less than three thousand years. For one thousand 
and forty, it was a means of keeping alive in the 
synagogue the hope of the Redeemer to come : for 
eighteen hundred since, it has been the means of 
perpetuating in Christian congregations the grateful 
remembrance of what has been done, — anxious atten- 
tion to what is doing, — and the cheering hope of the 
second coming of our Lord, who surely cometh to 
turn away ungodliness from Jacob, and to set up a 
standard to the nations which yet sit in darkness and 
the shadow of death. << He that witnesseth these 
things saith. Behold, I come quickly. And the 
Spirit saith. Come I and the bride saith, Come I and 
let every one that heareth^ say. Amen I Even so I 
Come, Lord Jesus t^' 
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SERMOJV IX 



1 JOHNi V. 6. 

This is he that came by water and bloody even 
Jesus Christ ; — not by water ordy^ but by water 
and blood. 

For the surer interpretation of these words, it will 
be necessary to take a general view of the sacred book 
in which we find them written, and to consider the 
subject-matter of the whole, but more particularly of 
the two last chapters. 

The book goes under the title of " The General 
Epistle of St. John." But in the composition of it, 
narrowly inspected, nothing is to be found of the 
epistolary form. It is not inscribed either to any in- 
dividual, like St. Paul's to Timothy and Titus, or the 
second of the two which follow it, " to the well- 
beloved Gains,** — nor to any particular church, like 
St. Paul's to the churches of Rome, Corinth, Ephe- 
sus, and others,— nor to the faithful of any particular 
region, like St. Peter's first epistle, " to the strangers 
' scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia," — nor to any principal branch 
of the Christian church, like St. Paul's to the He- 
brews, — nor to the Christian church in general, like 
the second of St. Peter's, " to them that had obtained 
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like precious faith with him/' and like St. Jude's, ** to 
them that are sanctified by God the Father, and pre- 
served in Jesus Christ, and called : " — It bears no such 
inscription; it begins without salutation, and ends 
without benediction* It is true, the writer sometimes 
speaks, but without naming himself in the first person, 
— and addresses his reader, without naming him in the 
second. But this colloquial style is very common in 
all writings of a plain familiar cast. Instances of it 
occur in St. John's Gospel ; and it is by no means a 
distinguishing character of epistolary composition. It 
should seem that this book hath for no other reason 
acquired the title of an epistle, but that, in the first 
formation of the canon of the New Testament, it was 
put into the same volume with the didactic writings 
of the apostles, which, with this single exception, are 
all in the epistolary form. It is, indeed, a didactic 
discourse upon the principles of Christianity, both in 
doctrine and practice ; and whether we consider the 
sublimity of its opening, with the fundamental topics 
of God's perfections, man's depravity, and Christ's 
propitiation, — the perspicuity with which it pro- 
pounds the deepest mysteries of our holy faith, and 
the evidence of the proof which it brings to confirm 
them ; whether we consider the sanctity of its pre« 
cepts, and the energy of argument with which they 
are persuaded and enforced, — the dignified simplicity 
of language in which both doctrine and precept are 
delivered ; whether we regard the iipportance of 
the matter, the propriety of the style, or the general 
spirit of ardent piety and warm benevolence, united 
with a fervid zeal, which breathes throughout the 
whole composition, — we shall find it in every respect 
worthy of the holy author to whom the constant tra* 
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dition of the church ascribes it, ** the disciple whom 
Jesus loved." 

The particular subject of the two last chapters is 
the great doctrine of the incarnation, or, in St. John's 
own words, of Christ's coming in the flesh. It may 
seem that I ought to say, the two doctrines of the in- 
carnation and the atonement : but if I so said, though 
I should not say any thing untrue, I should speak 
improperly ; for the incarnation of our Lord and the 
atonement made by him are not two separate doc- 
trines, — they are one; the doctrine of atonement 
being included in that of the incarnation, rightly un- 
derstood, and as it is stated by St. John. 

The doctrine of the incarnation in its whole amount 
is this : That one of the three persons of the Godhead 
was united to a man, i. e. to a human body and a human 
soul, in the person of Jesus, in order to expiate the 
guilt of the whole human race, original and actual, by 
the merit, death, and sufferings of the man so united 
to the Godhead. This atonement was the end of the 
incarnation : and the two articles reciprocate ; for an 
incarnation is implied and presupposed in the Scripture 
doctrine of atonement, as the necessary means in the 
end : for if satisfaction was to be made to Divine jus- 
tice for the sins of men, by vicarious obedience and 
vicarious sufferings in such a way (and in no other 
way could it be consistent with Divine wisdom) as 
might attach the pardoned offender to God's service 
upon a principle of love and gratitude, it was essential 
to this plan that God himself should take a principal 
part in all that his justice required to be done and 
suffered, to make room for his mercy ; and the divine 
nature itself being incapable of suffering, it was neces- 
sary to the scheme of pardon that the Godhead should 
condescend to unite to itself the nature capable. 
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For, make the supposition, if you please, that after 
the fall of Adam another perfect man had been created : 
Suppose that this perfect man had fulfilled all righte- 
ousness, — that, like our Lord, he had been exposed 
to temptations of Satan far more powerful than those 
to which our first parents yielded i and that, like our 
Lord, he had baffled Satan in every attempt : suppose 
this perfect man had consented to o£Per up his own 
life as a ransom for other lives forfeited, and to su£Per 
in his own person the utmost misery a creature could 
be made to suffer, to avert punishment from Adam, 
and from Adam's whole posterity, — the life he would 
have had to offer would have been but the life of one ; 
the lives forfeited were many. Could one life be a 
ransom for more than one ? Could the sufferings of 
one single man, upon any principle upon which public 
justice may exact and accept vicarious punishment, 
expiate the guilt of more than one other man? Could 
it expiate the apostacy of millions ? It is true that 
in human governments the punishment of a few is 
sometimes accepted as a satisfaction for the offence of 
many ; as in military punishments, when a regiment 
is decimated. But the cases will bear no comparison. 
The regiment has, perhaps, deserved lenity by former 
good services ; which in the case between God and 
man cannot be alleged. The satisfaction of the tenth 
man goes to no farther effect than a pardon for the 
other nine of the single individual crime that is passed: 
the law remains in force ; and the nine, who for that 
time escape, continue subject to its rigour, and still 
liable to undergo the pimishment, if the offence 
should be repeated. But such is the exuberance of 
mercy in man's redemption, that the expiation ex- 
tends not only to innumerable offences past, but to 
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many that are yet to come. The severity of the law 
itself is mitigated ; the hand-writing of ordinances is 
blotted out ; and duty henceforward is exacted upon 
a principle of allowance for human frailty. And who 
will have the folly or the hardiness to say, that the 
suffering virtue of one mere man would have been a 
sufficient price for such a pardon ? It must be added, 
that . when human authority accepts an inaddijuate 
satisfaction for offences involving multitudes, the 
lenity, in many cases, arises from a policy founded on 
a prudent estimation of the imperfection of power in 
human government, which might sustain a diminution 
of its strength by the loss of numbers. But God hath 
no need of the wicked man ; it would be no dimi- 
nution of strength to his government if a world should 
perish : it is therefore from pure mercy that he ever 
spares. The disobedience of our first parents was 
nothing less than a confederacy with the apostate spirit 
gainst the sovereign authority of God : and if such 
offenders are spared by such a Sovereign, it must be 
in a way which shall unite the perfection of mercy 
with the perfection of justice ; for in God mercy and 
justice must equally be perfect. 

Since, then, one mere man could make no expiation 
of the sins of myriads, make, if you please, another 
supposition. Suppose an angel had undertaken for 
us, — had desired to assume our mortal nature, and 
to do and suffer for us, what, done and suffered by a 
man, we have found would have been inadequate. We 
shall then have the life of one incarnate angel, still a 
single life, a ransom for myriads of men's lives for- 
feited ; and the merit and sufferings of one angel to 
compensate the guilt of myriads of men, and to be an 
equivalent for their punishment. I fear the amended 
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supposition has added little or nothing to the value 
of the pretended satisfaction. Whatever reverence 
may be due from man in his present condition upon 
earth to the holy angels as his superiors, what are 
they in the sight of God ? ' They are nothing better 
now than the glorified saints in heaven will hereafter 
be; and *< God charges even his angels with folly, and 
the heavens are not pure in his sight." 

But admit that either an imperfect man or an in- 
carnate angel had been able to pay the forfeit for us ; 
and suppose that the forfeit had been paid by a person 
thus distinct and separate from the Godhead : what 
effect would have been produced, by a pardon so ob- 
tained, in the mind of the pardoned offender ? Joy, no 
doubt, for an unexpected deliverance from impending 
vengeance, — love for the person, man or angel, who 
had wrought the deliverance, — remorse that his 
crimes had involved another's innocence in misery ; 
but certainly no attachment to the service of the 
sovereign. The deliverer might have been loved ; 
but the Being whose justice exacted the satisfaction 
would have remained the object of mere fear, un- 
mixed with love, or rather of fear mixed with aversion. 
Pardon thus obtained never could have inflamed the 
repentant sinner's bosom with that love of God which 
alone can qualify an intelligent creature for the enjoy- 
ment of the Creator's presence. This could only be 
effected by the wonderful scheme in which Mercy and 
Truth are made to kiss each other, - — when the mme 
Ood who in one person exacts the punishment, in 
another Aem^e/f sustains it ; and thus makes his own 
mercy pay the satisfaction to his own justice. 

So essential was the incarnation of the Son of God 
to the effectual atonement of man's guilt by the shed- 
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ding of his blood. On the other hand, the need there 
was of such atonement is the only cause that can be 
assigned which could induce the Son of God to stoop 
to be made man : for had the instruction of man, as 
some have dreamed, been the only purpose of our 
Saviour's coming, a mere man might have been em- 
powered to execute the whole business ; for whatever 
knowledge the mind of man can be made to compre- 
hend, a man might be made the instrument to convey. 
This inseparable and necessary connexion with the 
doctrine of atonement constitutes an essential di£fer- 
ence between the awful mystery of the incarnation in 
the Christian system, and those avatars in the super- 
stitious religion of the Indian Brahmin which have 
been compared with it, but in which it is profanely 
mimicked rather than imitated. Yet the comparison 
is not unfounded, nor without its use, if it be con- 
ducted with due reverence and circumspection. In 
those impious incoherent fables, as in all the Pagan 
mythology, and in the very worst of the Pagan rites, 
vestiges are discernible of the history, the revelations, 
and the rites of the earliest of the patriarchal ages ; 
and thus the worst corruptions of idolatry may be 
brought to bear an indirect testimony to the truth of 
revelation. But we must be cautious, that, in making 
the comparison, we mistake not a hideously-distorted 
picture for a flattered likeness — a disfigured for an 
embellished copy ; lest we be inadvertently and insen- 
sibly reconciled to the impure and blasphemous fictions 
of idolatry — to her obscene and savage rites, as nothing 
worse than elegant adumbrations of sacred truth in 
significant allegory. In the numerous successive in- 
carnations of Veeshnu, the deity is embodied for 
subordinate and partial purposes, altogether unworthy 
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of that maimer of interference. The incarnation of 
Christ was for a purpose which God only could accom- 
plish, and God himself could accomplish in no other, 
way : it was for the execution of a plan which Divine 
wisdom could alone contrive — Divine love and Al- 
mighty power could alone effect : it was to rescue those 
from endless misery whom Divine justice (which, be- 
cause it is mere and very justice, must be inflexible) 
demanded for its victims. 

It is therefore with great truth and reason that 
St. John sets forth this as the cardinal doctrine of 
Christianity ; insomuch, that he speaks of the belief 
of this article as the accomplishment of our Christian 
warfare, — the attainment at least of that faith which 
with certainty overcometh the world. — " This," he 
says, *< is the victory which overcometh the world, 
even our faith." Then he adds, — " Who is he that 
overcometh the world, but he that beiieveth that 
Jesus is the Son of God ?" « Son of God" is a 
title that belongs to our Lord in his human cha- 
racter, describing him as that man who became the 
Son of God by union with the Godhead ; as <' Son 
of Man," on the contrary, is a title which be- 
longs to the Eternal Word, describing that person 
of the Godhead who was made man by uniting him- 
self to the Man Jesus. To believe, therefore, that 
Jesus is the Son of God, is to believe that he is God 
himself incarnate. This, the apostle says, is the faith 
which overcometh the world ; inspiring the Christian 
with fortitude to surmount the temptations of the 
world, in whatever shape they may assail him. ' On 
the other hand, the denial of this great truth, so 
animating to the believer's hopes, he represents as 
the begmning of that apostacy which is to come to 
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Its height in the latter ages, as one of the characters 
of antichrist. " Ye have heard," he says, " that 
antichrist shall come: Even now there are many 
antichrists. Who is a liar, but he that denieth that 
Jesus is the Christ ? He is antichrist, denying the 
Father and the Son." And again, " Every spirit 
that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, 
is of God ; and every spirit that confesseth not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is not of God : 
And this is that spirit of antichrist whereof ye have 
heard that it should come, and now already is it in 
the world.** " The Christ** is a name properly allud- 
ing to the inauguration of the Redeemer to his triple 
office of prophet, priest, and king, by the unction 
from above ; but in the phraseology of the heretics 
of the apostolic age, it was used as a name of that 
Divine Being with whom we maintain, but they 
denied, an union of the Man Jesus. To deny, there- 
fore, that Jesus is the Christ, was, in their sense of 
the word " Christ,** to deny that he is the Son of 
God, or God himself incarnate. He that denieth this, 
says the apostle, is a liar, and is antichrist. Two re- 
markable sects of these lying antichrists arose in the 
apostles* days, — the sect of the Cerinthian heretics, 
who denied the divinity of our Saviour, — and the sect 
of the Docetae, who denied his manhood, maintaining 
that the body of Jesus, and every thing he appeared 
to do and suffer in it, was mere illusion. Thus, both 
equally denied the incarnation; both, therefore, 
equally were liars and antichrists. And to give equal 
and direct contradiction to the lies of both, St. John 
delivers the truth in these terms, that ** Jesus is the 
Christ come in the flesh.** 

In my text, the apostle^ having stated the doctrine 
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in the preceding verse, gives a brief summary of the 
irresistible evidence by which it is confirmed to us ; 
which he opens more distinctly, but still in very few 
comprehensive words, in the two subsequent verses. 
The evidence is such as must command the assent of 
all who understand the component parts of it, and 
these parts are intelligible to all who are well in- 
structed in their Bibles ; so that, of all evidence, at 
the same time that it is the most profound, it seems 
to be the most popular, and the best calculated to 
wok-k a general conviction. It is much to be lament- 
ed that this evidence has been totally* overlooked by 
those who, with much ostentation of phiIol(^caI 
learning which they possessed, and of metaphysical 
which they possessed not, have composed laboured 
demansiraiions (as they presume to call them) of na* 
tural and revealed religion, — demonstrations which 
have made, I fear, more infidels than converts. The 
apostle's demonstration proceeds thus : In the verse 
preceding my text, he states his proposition (though 
not for the first time), that ** Jesus is the Son of 
God." Then he adds, — << This is he that came by 
water and blood, Jesus the Christ ; -— not by the 
water only, but by the water and the blood ; ** that is, 
this is he who in the fulness of the time is come, ac- 
cording to the early promise of his coming, Jesus, by 
water and blood proved to be the Christ, — not by 
the water only, but by the water and the blood. That 
this is the true exposition of the text,— -that the 
coming by water and blood, as our public translation 
gives the passage, is coming with the evidence of the 
water and* the blood, proving that he was the Christ, 
— appears from the distinct explication which imme- 
diately follows of the whole evidence, of which the 
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water and the blood make principal parts. For thus 
the apostle proceeds : ** And the spirit beareth wit- 
ness, (or, more literally, the spirit is a thing witness- 
ing,) because the spirit is truth." The word " spirit" 
signifies here, as in many other places, the gift of 
tongues, and other extraordinary endowments, preter- 
naturally conferred by the agency of the Spirit, not 
on the apostles only, but on believers in general in 
the apostolic age. When the word signifies the Di- 
vine Person, the epithet Holy is usually joined with 
it. This spirit is a <* thing witnessing," besides the 
water and the blood, because this ** spirit is truth." 
It is the completion of a promise. These extraordi- 
nary gifts of the Spirit, consisting in an improvement 
of the faculties of the mind for the apprehension of 
divine truth, and in enlai^ments of its command 
over the bodily organs (as in the gift of tongues) for 
the propagation of it, were an evident completion of 
the promise given by our Lord to the apostles, ex- 
pressly in the character of the Son of God, that after 
his return to the Father he would send the Spirit to 
lead them into all truth. These gift;s, therefore, the 
ftdfilment of that promise, were the truth making 
good the words ; which truth proved the sincerity and 
veracity of the giver of the promise, and established 
his pretensions. Thus, this spirit, because it was 
truth, was a thing bearing witness together with the 
water and the blood. 

The apostle goes on : ** For there are three which 
bear record in heaven (i. e. there are three in heaven 
which bear record), -—the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost ; and these three are one. And thfere are 
three that bear witness in the earth, — ^the spirit, and the 
water, and the blood ; and these three agree in one." 
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I shall not enter into aigument in defence of the 
verse containing the testimony of the three in heaven. 
It has, indeed, of late years been brought under sus- 
picion ; and the authenticity of it has been given up 
by men of great learning and unquestioned piety, 
even among the orthodox. But I conceive that the 
exposition which I shall give of the entire passage 
will best vindicate the sincerity of the text as it 
stands, against the exceptions of an over-subtle cri- 
ticism in these late ages, contradicting the explicit 
testimony of St. Jerome, that critical reviser of the 
Latin version in the fourth century, or, at the latest, 
in the very b^inning of the fifth, corroborated as it 
is by the citations of still earlier fathers. 

"There are three,** says the apostle (for these I 
assume as his genuine words), " There are three in 
heaven that bear record,** — record to this fact, that 
Jesus is the Christ, — " the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost.** The Father bare witness by his own 
voice from heaven, twice declaring Jesus his beloved 
Son, — first, after his baptism, when he came up out 
of the river ; and again at the transfiguration. A 
third time the Father bare witness, when he sent his 
angel to Jesus in agony in the garden. The Eternal 
Word bare witness, by the fulness of the Godhead 
dwelling in Jesus bodily, — by that plenitude of 
strength and power with which he was supplied for 
the performance of his miracles, and the endurance 
in his frail and mortal body of the fire of the Father's 
wrath : The Word bare witness, — perhaps more in- 
directly, — still the Word bare witness, by the preter- 
natural darkness which for three hours obscured the 
sun, while Jesus hung in torment upon the cross, -^ 
in the quaking of the earth, the rending of the rocks, 
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and the opening of the graves to liberate the bodies 
of the saints which appeared in the holy city after 
our Lord's resurrection : For these extraordinary 
convulsions of the material world must be ascribed to 
that power by which God in the beginning created it, 
and still directs the course of it, — that is, to the im- 
mediate act of the Word ; for << by him all things 
were made, and he upholdeth all things by the Word 
of his own power," The Holy Ghost bare witness, 
by the acknowledgment of the infant Jesus, made, by 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, by the mouths of 
his servants and instruments, Simeon and Anna ; and 
more directly, by his visible descent upon the adult 
Jesus at his baptism, and upon the apostles of Jesus 
after the ascension of their Lord. Thus the three 
in heaven bare witness ; and these three, the apostle 
adds, are one, — one in the unity of a consentient 
testimony ; for that unity is all that is requisite to the 
purpose of the apostle's present argument. It is 
remarkable, however, that he describes the unity of 
the testimony of the three celestial and the three 
terrestrial witnesses in different terms,-— I conceive 
for this reason. Of the latter more could not be said 
with truth than that they " agree in one ;** for they 
are not one in nature and substance. But the three 
in heaven being in substance and in nature one, he 
asserts the agreement of their testimony in terms 
which predicate their substantial unity, in which the 
consent of testimony is necessarily included ; lest, if 
he applied no higher phrase to them than to the ter- 
restrial witnesses, he might seem tacitly to qualify and 
lower his own doctrine. He goes on : << And there are 
three in earth that bear witness, — the spirit, and the 
water, and the blood ; and these three agree in one." 
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Having thus detaUed the particulars of the evi- 
dence, the apostle closes this part of his argument 
with these words : << This is the witness of God ;*' 
that is, this testimony, made up of six several parts, 
the witness of three witnesses in heaven, and the 
witness of three witnesses in earth, — this, taken 
altogether, is << the witness of God which he hath 
testified of his Son." 

The spirit here, in the eighth verse, as well as in 
my text, is evidently to be understood of the gifts 
pretematurally conferred upon believers. But what 
is the water, and what is the blood, produced as two 
other terrestrial witnesses ? what is their deposition, 
and what is its efEect and amount ? 

No one who recollects the circumstances of the 
crucifixion, as they are detailed in St. John's Gospel, 
can for a moment entertain a doubt that the water 
and the blood mentioned here as witnesses, are the 
water and the blood which issued from the Re- 
deemer's side, when his body, already dead, was 
pierced by a soldier with a spear. But how were 
these witnesses ? and what did they attest ? First, 
it is to be observed, that the stream, not of blood 
alone, but of water with the blood, was something 
preternatural and miraculous ; for St. John dwells 
upon it with earnest reiterated asseveration, as a thing 
so wonderful that the explicit testimony of an eye- 
witness was requisite to make it credible ; and yet of 
great importance to be accredited as a main foun- 
dation of faith. << One of the soldiers," the evangelist 
saith, " with a spear pierced his side ; and forthwith 
came there out blood and water. And he that saw 
it bare record, and his record is true ; and he know- 
eth that he saith true, that ye might believe." When 
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a man accompanies the assertion of a fact with this 
declaration, that he was an eye-witness, — that what 
he asserts he himself believes to be true, — * that he 
was under no deception at the time, — that he not 
only believes, but knows the fact to be true, from the 
certain information of his own senses, — that he is 
anxious for the sake of others that it should be be- 
lieved, — > he certainly speaks of something extraor- 
dinary and hard to be believed, and yet in his judg- 
ment of great importance. The piercing of our 
Saviour's side with a spear, and the not breaking of 
his legs, though that piece of cruelty was usually 
practised among the Romans in the execution of that 
horrible punishment which it was our Lord's lot to 
undergo, had been facts of great importance, though 
nothing had issued from the wound, because, as the 
evangelist observes, they were the completion of two 
very remarkable prophecies concerning the Messiah's 
sufferings; but there was nothing in either, in the 
doing of the one or the not doing of the other, so 
much out of the common course as to be difficult of 
belief. The streaming of the blood from a wound 
in a body so lately dead that the blood might well 
be supposed to be yet fluid, would have been nothing 
remarkable. The extraordinary circumstance must 
have been the flowing of the water with the blood. 
Some men of learning have imagined that the water 
which issued in this instance with the blood was the 
fluid with which the heart in its natural situation in 
the human body is surrounded. This chemists per- 
haps may class among the watery fluids, being nei- 
ther viscous like an oil, nor inflammable like spirits, 
nor elastic or volatile like an air or ether. It differs, 
however, remarkably from plain water, as anatomists 
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assert, in the colour and other qualities.; and that 
this fluid should issue with the blood of the hearty 
when a sharp weapon had divided the membranes 
which enclose it, as the spear must have done before 
it reached the heart, had been nothing more extra- 
ordinary than that blood by itself should have issued 
at a wound in any other part. Besides, in the detail 
of a fact narrated with so much earnestness to gain 
belief, the evangelist must be supposed to speak with 
the most scrupulous precision, and to call every thing 
by its name. The water, therefore, which he says 
he saw streaming from the wound, was as truly water 
as the blood was blood ; the pure element of water, 
— transparent, colourless, insipid, inodorous water. 
And here is the miracle, that pure water, instead of 
the fluid of the pericardium in its natural state, should 
have issued with the blood from a wound in the 
region of the heart. This pure water and the blood 
coming forth together, are two of the three teiTes- 
trial witnesses whose testimony is so efficacious, in 
St. John's judgment, for the confirmation of our 
faith. 

But how do this water and this blood bear witness 
that the crucified Jesus was the Christ ? Water and 
blood were the indispensable instruments of cleansing 
and expiation in all the cleansings and expiations of 
the law. " Almost all things,** saith St. Paul, ** are 
by the law purged with blood ; and without shedding 
of blood there is no remission.** But the purgation 
was not by blood only, but by blood and water ; for 
the same apostle says, — ** When Moses had spoken 
every precept to all the people according to the law, 
he took the blood of calves and of goats, with water, 
and sprinkled both the book and all the people.*' 
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All the cleansings and expiations of the law, by water 
and animal blood, were typical of the real cleansing 
of the conscience by the water of baptism, and of the 
expiation of real guilt by the blood of Christ shed 
upon the cross, and virtually taken and received by 
the faithful in the Lord's supper. The flowing, 
therefore, of this water and this blood, immediately 
upon our Lord's death, from the wound opened in 
his side, was a notification to the surrounding mul- 
titudes, though at the time understood by few, that 
the real expiation was now complete, and the cleans- 
ing fount set open. — O wonderful exhibition of the 
goodness and severity of God t It is the ninth hour, 
and Jesus, strong to the last in suffering, commend- 
hig his spirit to the Father, exclaims with a loud 
voice that ** it is finished," bows his anointed head, 
and renders up the ghost I Nature is convulsed I 
earth trembles I the sanctuary, that type of the hea- 
ven of heavens, is suddenly and forcibly thrown open I 
the tombs are burst I Jesus hangs upon the cross a 
corpse I and, lo, the fountain which, according to the 
prophet, was this day to be set open for sin and for 
pollution, is seen suddenly springing from his wound I 

— Who, contemplating only in imagination the mys- 
terious awful scene, exclaints not with the centurion, 
« Truly this was the S.Ofa oftGod I*' — truly he was 
the Christ I ":^ • 

Thus I have endeavoured to explain how the wat^r 
and the blood, together with the spirit, are witnesses 
upon earth to establish the faith which overeometh 
the world. Much remains untouched ; but the time 
forbids me to proceed. One thing only I must add, 

— that the faith which overeometh the world consists 
not in the involuntary assent of the mind to historical 
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evidence -, nor in its assent, perhaps still more in- 
voluntary, to the conclusions of argument from facts 
proved and admitted. All this knowledge and all 
this understanding the devils possess, yet have not 
feith i and, believing without futh, they tremble. 
Faith is not merely a speculative but a practical ac- 
knowledgment of Jesus as the Christ, — an effort 
and motion of the mind toward God ; when the 
sinner, convinced of sin, accepts with thankfulness 
the proffered terms of pardon, and in humble con- 
fidence applying individually to self the benefit of 
the general atonement, in the elevated language of a 
venerable father of the church, drinks of the stream 
which flows from the Redeemer's wounded side. 
The effect is, that in a little he is filled with that 
perfect love of God which casteth out fear, — he 
cleaves to God with the entire affection of the soul. 
And from this active lively faith, overcoming the 
world, subduing carnal self, all these good works do 
necessarily spring, which God hath before ordained 
that we should walk in them. 
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SERMON X 



Luke, iv. 18, 19. 

Tlie Spirit of the Lord is upon me^ because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor ; he 
hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted^ to preach 
deliverance to the captives^ and recovering of 
sight to the blinds — to set at liberty them that 
are bruised^ — to preach the acceptable year of 
the Lord. * 

It was, as it should seem, upon our Saviour's first 
^pearance in the synagogue at Nazareth, the resi- 
dence of his family, in the character of a public 
teacher, that to the astonishment of that assembly, 
where he was known only as the carpenter's son, he 
applied to himself that remarkable passage of Isaiah 
which the evangelist recites in the words of my text. 
" This day," said our Lord, " is the scripture ful- 
filled in your ears." The phrase " this day " is not, 
I think, to be understood of that particular Sabbath- 
day upon which he undertook to expound this pro- 
phetic text to the men of Nazareth ; nor ^^ your 
ears," of the ears of the individual congregation as* 
sembled at the time within the walls of that particular 

* Preached before the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, June 1. 1793. 
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synagogue. The expressions are to be taken ac- 
cording to the usual latitude of common speech^ — 
*♦ this day," for the whole time of our Lord's ap- 
pearance in the flesh, or at least for the whole season 
of his public ministry ; and ^^ your ears," for the ears 
of ^< sdl you inhabitants of Judea and Galilee who 
now hear my doctrine and see my miracles." Our 
Lord affirms, that in his works and in his daily 
preaching, his countrymen might discern the full 
completion of this prophetic text ; inasmuch as he 
was the person upon whom the Spirit of Jehovah was, 

— whom Jehovah had anointed ** to preach the gos- 
pel to the poor," — whom Jehovah had sent '^ to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, — to 
set at liberty them that are bruised, — and to preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord." 

None but an inattentive reader of the Bible can sup- 
pose that these words were spoken by the prophet 
Isaiah of himself. Isaiah had a portion, without doubt, 
but a portion only, of the Divine Spirit. In any sense 
in which the Spirit of Jehovah was upon the prophet, 
it was more eminently upon him who received it not 
by measure. The prophet Isaiah restored not, that 
we know, any blind man to his sight ; he delivered na 
captive from his chain. He predicted, indeed, the 
restoration of the Jews from the Babylonion captivity, 

— their final restoration from their present dispersion, 

— and the restoration of man from the worse cap-* 
tivity of sin : but he never took upon him to proclaim 
the actual commencement of the season of liberation ; 
which is the thing properly implied in the phrase of 
** preaching deliverance to the captives." To the 
broken-hearted he administered no other balm than 
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the distant hope of one who in future times should 
bear their sorrows ; nor were the poor of his own time 
particularly interested in his preaching. The charac- 
ters, therefore, which the speaker seems to assume in 
this prophetic text, are of two kinds, — such as are in 
no sense answered by any known circumstance in the 
life and character of Isaiah, or of any other personage 
of the ancient Jewish history, but in every sense, literal 
and figurative, of which the terms are capable, apply to 
Christ ; and such as might in some degi*ee be answered 
in the prophet's character, but not otherwise than as 
his office bore a subordinate relation to Christ's office, 
and his predictions to Christ's preaching. It is a 
thing well known to all who have been conversant in 
Isaiah's writings, that many of his prophecies are con- 
ceived in the form of dramatic dialogues, in which the 
usual persons of the sacred piece are God the Father, 
the Messiah, the prophet himself, and a chorus of the 
faithful : but it is left to the reader to discover, by the 
matter spoken, how many of these speakers are intro- 
duced, and to which speaker each part of the discourse 
belongs. It had been reasonable, therefore, to sup- 
pose, that this, like many other passages, is delivered 
in the person of the Messiah, had our Lord's autho- 
rity been wanting for the application of the prophecy 
to himself. Following the express authority of our 
Lord, in the application of this prophecy to him, we 
might have spared the use of any other argument, were 
it not that a new form of infidelity of late hath reared 
its hideous head ; which, carrying on an impious op- 
position to the genuine faith, under the pretence of 
reformation, in its affected zeal to purge the Christian 
doctrine of I know not what corruptions, and to 
restore our creed to what it holds forth as the primitive 
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standard, — under that infatuation which by the just 
judgment of God ever clings to self-sufficient folly, 
pretends to have discovered inaccuracies in our Lord's 
own doctrine ; and scruples not to pronounce him not 
merely a man, but a man peccable and fallible in that 
degree as to have misquoted and misapplied the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament. In this instance our 
great Lord and Master defies the profane censures of 
the doctors of that impious school. This text, re- 
ferred to its original place in the book of Isaiah, is 
evidently the opening of a prophetic dialogue ; and in 
the particulars of the character described in it, it 
carries its own internal evidence of its necessary re- 
ference to our Lord, and justifies his application of it 
to himself; — as will farther appear, from a more par- 
ticular exposition. 

" The Spirit of the Lord is upon me,** or " over 
me.** The expression implies a superiority and con- 
trol of the Divine Spirit, — the Spirit*s government 
and guidance of the man, and the man's entire sub- 
mission, in the prosecution of the work he had in 
hand, to the Spirit's direction. 

" The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
hath anointed me.** Under the law the three great 
offices of prophet, priest, and king, were conferred by 
the ceremony of anointing the person. The unction 
of our Lord was the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
him at his baptism. This was analogous to the cere- 
mony of anointing, as it was a mark publicly exhibited, 
" that God had anointed him,** to use St. Peter*s ex- 
pression, " with the Holy Ghost and with power.** 

It will seem nothing strange that Jesus, who was 
himself God, should derive authority from the unction 
of that Spirit which upon other occasions he is said to 
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give, and that he should be under the Spirit's direc- 
tion, — if it be remembered, that our Lord was as 
truly man as he was truly God, — that neither of the 
two natures was absorbed in the other, but both re- 
mained in themselves perfect, notwithstanding the 
union of the two in one person. The Divine Word, 
to which the humanity was united, was not, as some 
ancient heretics imagined, instead of a soul to inform 
the body of the man ; for this could not have been 
without a diminution of the divinity, which upon this 
supposition must have become obnoxious to all the 
perturbations of the human soul, — to the passions of 
grief, fear, anger, pity, joy, hope, and disappointment, 
— to all which our Lord, without sin, was liable. 
The human nature in our Lord was complete in both 
its parts, consisting of a body and a rational souL 
The rational soul of our Lord's human nature was a 
distinct thing from the principle of divinity to which 
it was united ; and being so distinct, like the souls of 
other men, it owed the right use of its faculties, in 
the exercise of them upon religious subjects, and its 
uncorrupted rectitude of will, to the influence of the 
Holy Spirit of God. Jesus indeed <^ was anointed 
with this holy oil above his fellows ;" inasmuch as the 
intercourse was uninterrupted, the illumination by 
infinite degrees more full, and the consent and sub- 
mission on the part of the man more perfect, than in 
any of the sons of Adam ; insomuch that he alone, 
of all the human race, by the strength and light im- 
parted from above, was exempt from sin, and rendered 
superior to temptation. To him the Spirit was given 
not by measure. The unmeasured infusion of the 
Spirit into the Redeemer's soul was not the means 
but the effect of its union to the second person of the 
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Godhead. An union of which this had been the 
means had differed only in degree from that which is 
in some degree the privilege of every true believeri — 
which in an eminent degree was the privilege of the 
apostles^ who, by the visible descent of the Holy 
Ghost upon them on the day of Pentecost, were in 
some sort, like their Lord, anointed with the unction 
from on high. But in him the natures were united ; 
and the uninterrupted perfect commerce of his human 
soul with the Divine Spirit was the eflfect and the pri« 
vilege of that mysterious conjunction. 

** The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to preach the Gospel." — 7b 
preach the Chspel. The original word which is ex- 
pressed in our English Bibles by the word << Gospel," 
signifies good news, a joyful message, or glad tidings ; 
and our English word <* Grospel," traced to its original 
in the Teutonic language, is found to carry precisely 
the same import, — being a compound of two words, 
an adjective signifying good^ and a substantive which 
signifies a tate^ message^ or declaration* But as this 
signification of the English word, by the general 
neglect of the parent language, is pretty much for- 
gotten, or remembered only among the learned, it 
may give perspicuity to the text if for the single 
word " Gospel" we substitute the two words " glad 
tidings.'' << The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, be- 
cause he hath anointed me to preach glad tidings to 
the poor \ he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, 
to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering 
of sight to the blind, — to set at liberty them that 
are bruised, — to preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord." 

Our blessed Lord, in the course of his ministry, 
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restored the sight of the corporeal eye to many who 
were literally blind. By his miraculous assistance in 
various instances of worldly a£3iction, far beyond the 
reach of any human aid, he literally healed the broken 
heart ; as in the instance of Jairus, whose breathless 
daughter he revived ; — of the widow of Nain, whose 
son he restored to her from the coffin ; — of the family 
of Lazarus, whom he raised from the grave; — of the 
Syro-phoenician woman, whose young daughter he res- 
cued from possession, — and of many other sufferers, 
whose several cases time would fail me to recount. 
We read not, however, that during his life on earth 
he literally opened the doors of any earthly prison 
for the enlargement of the captive, or that in any 
instance he literally released the slave or the convict 
from the burden of the galling chain. It is probable, 
therefore, that all these expressions, of '< the poor, 
the broken-hearted, the captive, the blind, and the 
bruised," carry something of a mystic meaning, de- 
noting moral disorders and deficiencies, under the 
image of natural calamities and imperfections ; and 
that the various benefits of redemption are described 
under the notion of remedies applied to those natural 
afflictions and distempers. In this figurative sense, 
the poor are not those who are destitute of this 
world's riches ; but those who before our Lord's ap- 
pearance in the flesh were poor in religious treasure, 
without any clear knowledge of the true God, of 
their own duty here, and of their hope hereafter, — 
the whole heathen world, destitute of the light of 
Revelation: to them our Lord preached the glad 
tidings of life and immortality. The broken-hearted 
are sinners, not hardened in their sins, but despond- 
ing under a sense of guilt, without a hope of ex- 
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piation. These broken hearts the Redeemer healed, 
by making the atonement, and by declaring the means 
and the terms of reconciliation. The captives are 
they who were in bondage to the law of sin, domi- 
neering in their members, and overpowering the will 
of the conscience and the rational faculty. The blind 
are the devout but erring Jews of our Lord's days, 
blind to the spiritual sense of the symbols of their 
ritual law. The bruised are the same Jews, bruised 
in their consciences by the galling fetters of a reli- 
gion of external ordinances, whom our Lord released 
by the promulgation of his perfect law of liberty. 
But notwithstanding that the expressions in my text 
may easily bear, and in the intention of the inspiring 
Spirit, certainly, I think, involved this mystic mean- 
ing, yet since the prophecy, in some of these parti- 
culars, had a literal accomplishment in our Lord's 
miracles, the literal meaning is by no means to be 
excluded. Indeed, when of both meanings of a pro- 
phet's phrase, the literal and the figurative, either 
seems clearly and equally admissible, the true rule 
of interpretation seems to be, that the phrase is to be 
understood in both. This seems a clear conclusion 
from the very nature of our Lord's miracles, which, 
for the most part, were actions distinctly symbolical 
of one or other of the spiritual benefits of the re- 
demption. As such, they were literal completions of 
the prophecies ; taking the place, as it were, of the 
prophecies so completed ; pointing to another latent 
meaning, and to a higher completion; and thus 
forming a strict and wonderful union between the 
letter and the ^irit of the prophetic language. 

This text is not the only passage in the prophetic 
writings in which the preaching of glad tidings to the 
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poor is mentioned as a principal branch of the Mes- 
siah's office. That in the exposition of these prophecies 
the figurative sense of the expression is not to exclude 
the literal is evident from this consideration, that the 
discoveries of the Christian revelation are, in fact, em- 
phatically glad tidings to the poor, in the literal ac- 
ceptation of the word, — to those who are destitute of 
worldly riches. To those who, from their present con- 
dition, might be likely to think themselves forsaken of 
their Maker, — to doubt whether they existed for any 
other purpose than to minister to the superfluous en- 
joyments of the higher ranks of society, by the severity 
of their own toil ; — to persons in this low condition, 
and under these gloomy apprehensions, was it not 
glad tidings to be told that they had a hope beyond 
the infidel's expectation, of a perpetual cessation of 
sorrow in the grave ? hope of a day when all shall 
rise to meet before the common Lord, high and low, 
rich and poor, one with another I — when, without 
regard to the distinctions of this transitory life, each 
man shall receive his proper portion of honour or 
shame, enjoyment or misery, according to the degree 
of his moral and religious worth ! — that he whose 
humble station station excluded him, in this life, from 
the society and the pleasures of the great (now fallen 
from their greatness), shall become the companion 
and the fellow of angels and of glorified saints I shall 
stand for ever in the presence of his Redeemer and his 
God, and partake of the pleasures which are at God's 
right hand I 

Again, the discoveries of Christianity were made 
in a manner the most suited to popular apprehension ; 
and, for that reason, they were emphatically glad 
tidings to the poor. Its duties are not delivered in a 
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system built on abstract notions of the eternal fitness 
of things, — of the useful and the fair, — notions not 
void of truth, but intelligible only to minds highly 
improved by long habits of study and reflection. In 
the Gospel, the duties of man are laid down in short, 
perspicuous, comprehensive precepts, delivered as the 
commands of God, under the awful sanctions of eter- 
nal rewards and punishments. The doctrines of the 
Christian revelation are not encumbered with a long 
train of argumentative proof; which is apt to be- 
wilder the vulgar, no less than it gratifies the learned : 
they are propounded to the faith of all, upon the au- 
thority of a teacher who came down from heaven, 
<< to speak what he knew, and testify what he had 
seen." 

Again, the poor are they on whom the Christiau 
doctrine would most readily take effect. Christ's atone- 
ment, it is true, hath been made for all. The benefits 
of redemption are no less common to all ranks of so- 
ciety than to all nations of the world ; and upon this 
ground the first news of the Saviour's birth was justly 
called by the angels who proclaimed it, *< glad tidings 
of great joy which should be to all people." Every 
situation of life hath its proper temptations and its 
proper duties ; and with the aids which the Gospel 
offers, the temptations of all situations are equidly 
surmountable, and the duties equally within the power 
of the believer's improved strength. It were a de- 
rogation from the greatness of our Lord's work, to 
suppose, that with an equal strength of religious prin- 
ciple once formed, the attainment of salvation should 
be more precarious in any one rank of life than in an- 
other. But if we consider the different ranks of men, 
not as equally religious, but as equally without religion 
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(which was the deplorable situation of the world when 
Christianity made its first appearance), the poor were 
the class of men among whom the new doctrine was 
likely to be, and actually was, in the first instance, the 
most efficacious. The riches of the world, and the 
gratifications they afford, are too apt, when their evil 
tendency is not opposed by a principle of religion, to 
beget that friendship for the world which is enmity 
with God. The poor, on the other hand, excluded 
from the hope of worldly pleasure, were likely to lis- 
ten with the more attention to the promise of a distant 
happiness ; and, exposed to much actual suffering here, 
they would naturally be the most alarmed with the ap- 
prehension of continued and increased suffering in 
another world. For this third reason, the Gospel, 
upon its first publication, was emphatically ** glad 
tidings to the poor." 

From these three considerations, that the Gospel, 
in the matter, in the manner of the discovery, and in 
its relation to the state of mankind at the time of its 
publication, was in fact in a peculiar sense ** glad 
tidings to the poor," the conclusion seems just and in- 
evitable, that, in my text, and in other passages of a 
like purport, the prophets describe the poor, in the 
literal acceptation of the word, as especial objects of 
the Divine mercy in the Christian dispensation. And 
this sense of such prophecies, which so much claims 
the attention both of rich and poor, receives a farther 
confirmation from our Lord's appeal to his open prac- 
tice of preaching to the poor, as an evidence to his 
contemporaries of his divine mission. " Go ye,*' he 
said to the Baptist's messengers, *^ and show John 
again those things which ye do hear and see : the 
blind receive their sight, and the lame walk ; the 
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lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear ; the dead are 
raised up, and the poor have the gospel preach- 
ed TO THEM." Here " the preaching of the Gospel 
to the poor " is mentioned by our Lord among the 
circumstances of his ministry, which so evidently cor- 
responded with the prophecies of the Messiah as to 
render any more explicit answer to the Baptist's 
enquiries unnecessary. This, therefore, must be a 
preaching of the Gospel to the poor literally ; for the 
preaching of it to the figurative poor, the poor in re- 
ligious knowledge, to the heathen world, commenced 
not during our Lord's life on earth, and could not be 
allied by him, at that time, among his own personal 
exhibitions of the prophetical characters of the Mes- 
siah of the Jews. 

Assuredly, therefore, our Lord came ** to preach 
glad tidings to the poor." ** To preach glad tidings 
to the poor " was mentioned by the prophets as one 
of the especial objects of his coming : to preach to 
them, he clothed himself with flesh, and in his human 
nature received the unction of the Spirit. And since 
the example of our Lord is, in every particular in 
which it is at all imitable, a rule to our conduct, it is 
clearly our duty, as the humble followers of our mer- 
ciful Lord, to entertain a special regard for the reli- 
gious interests of the poor, and to take what care we 
can that the Gospel be still preached to them. And 
the most effectual means of preaching the Gospel to 
the poor is by charitable provisions for the religious 
education of their children. 

Blessed be God, institutions for this pious purpose 
abound in most parts of the kingdom. The authority 
of our Lord's example, of preaching to the poor, will, 
with every serious believer, outweigh the objection 
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which hath been raised against these charitable insti- 
tutions, by a mean and dastardly policy imbibed in 
foreign climes, not less unchristian than it is incon- 
sistent with the genuine feelings of the home-bred 
Briton, — a policy which pretends to foresee, that by 
the advantages of a religious education, the poor may 
be raised above the laborious duties of his station, and 
his use in civil life be lost. Our Lord and his apostles 
better understood the interests of society, and were 
more tender of its security and peace, than many, 
perhaps, of our modem theorists. Our Lord and his 
apostles certainly never saw this danger, that the im* 
provement of the poor in religious knowledge might 
be a means of confounding civil subordination. They 
were never apprehensive that the poor would be made 
the worse servants by an education which should teach 
them to serve their masters upon earth from a prin- 
ciple of duty to the great Master of the whole family 
in heaven. These mean suggestions of a wicked 
policy are indeed contradicted by the experience of 
mankind. The extreme condition of oppression and 
debasement, — the unnatural condition of slavery, — - 
produced, in ancient times, its poets, philosophers, and 
moralists. Imagine not that I would teach you to 
infer that the condition of slavery is not adverse ta 
the improvement of the human character : its natural 
tendency is certainly to fetter the genius and debase 
the heart: but some brave spirits, of uncommon 
strength, have, at different times, surmounted the 
disadvantages of that dismal situation ; and the fact 
which I would offer to your attention is this, — that 
these men, eminent in taste and literature, were not 
rendered by those accomplishments the less profitable 
slaves. Where, then, is the danger, that the free- 
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bom poor of this country should be the worse hired 
servants, for a proficiency in a knowledge by which 
both master and servant are taught their respective 
duties, by which alone either rich or poor may be 
made wise unto salvation ? 

Much serious consideration would indeed be due 
to the objection, were it the object, or the ordinary 
and probable effect, of these charitable seminaries for 
the maintenance and education of the in&nt poor, to 
qualify them for the occupations and pursuits of the 
higher ranks of society, or to give them a relish for 
their pleasures and amusements. But this is not the 
case. Nothing more is attempted, nor can more 
indeed be done, than to give them that instruction in 
the doctrines and duties of religion to which a claim 
of common right is in some sort constituted in a 
Christian country, by the mere capacity to profit by 
it ; and to furnish them with those first rudiments of 
what may be called the trivial literature of their 
mother-tongue, without which they would scarce be 
qualified to be subjects even of the lowest class of the 
free government under which they are bom, — a 
government in which the meanest citizen — the very 
mendicant at your doors, unless his life or his fran- 
chises have been forfeited by crime to public justice, — 
hath his birth-rights, and is intrusted with a consider- 
able share of the management of himself. It is the 
peculiarity, — and this peculiarity is the principal 
excellence of such governments, — that as the great 
have no property in the labour of the poor, other 
than what is acquired for a time by a mutual agree- 
ment, the poor man, on the other hand, hath no 
claim upon his superior for support and maintenance, 
except under some particular covenant, — as an ap- 
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prentice, a journeyman, a menial servant, or a labourer, 

— which entitles him to the recompense of his stipu- 
lated service, and to nothing else. It follows, that, 
in such states, every man is to derive a support for 
himself and his family from the voluntary exertions 
of his own industry, under the direction of his own 
genius, his own prudence, and his own conscience. 
Hence, in these free governments, some considerable 
improvement of the understanding is necessary even 
for the lowest orders of the people; and much 
strength of religious principle is requisite to govern 
the individual, in those common concerns of his pri- 
vate life in which the laws leave the meanest subject, 
equally with his betters, master of himself. Despotism 

— sincere, unalloyed, rigid despotism, — is the only 
form of government which may with safety to itself 
neglect the education of its infant poor. Where it is 
the principle of government that the common people 
are to be ruled as mere animals, it might, indeed, be 
impolitic to suffer them to acquire the moral discern- 
ment and the spontaneity of man : but in free states, 
whether monarchical, or of whatever form, the case is 
exactly the reverse. The schemes of Providence and 
Nature are too deeply laid to be overthrown by man's 
impolicy. It is contrary to the order of Nature, it is 
repugnant to the decrees of Providence, — * and there- 
fore the thing shall never be, — that civil liberty* 
should long maintain its ground among any people 
disqualified by ignorance and profligacy for the use 
and enjoyment of it. Hence the greatest danger 
threatens every free constitution, when, by a neglect 
of a due culture of the infant mind, barbarism and 
irreligion are suffered to over-run the lower orders. 
The barriers which civilised manners naturally oppose 
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against the encroachments of power, on the one hand, 
and the exorbitance of licentiousness, on the other, 
will soon be borne down ; and the government will 
degenerate either into an absolute despotic monarchy, 
or, what a subsisting example proves to be by infinite 
degrees a heavier curse, the capricious domination of 
an unprincipled rabble. Thus would ignorance and 
irreligion, were they once to prevail generally in the 
lower ranks of society, necessarily terminate in one 
or the other of these two dreadful evils, — the disso- 
lution of all government, or the enslaving of the 
majority of mankind: while true religion, on the 
contrary, is the best support of every government, 
which, being founded on just principles, proposes for 
its end the joint advancement of the virtue and the 
happiness of the people; and by necessary conse- 
quence co-operates with religion in the two great 
purposes of exalting the general character, and of 
bettering the general condition of man. Of every 
such government, Christianity, by consent and con- 
currence in a common end, is the natural friend and 
ally ; at the same time that, by its silent influence on 
the hearts of men, it affords the best security for the 
permanence of that degree of orderly definite liberty 
which is an essential principle in every such constitu- 
tion. The Christian religion fosters and protects 
such liberty, — not by supporting the absurd and 
pernicious doctrine of the natural equality of men, — 
not by asserting that sovereignty is originally in the 
multitude, and that kings are the servants of their 
people, -T- not by releasing the conscience of the sub- 
ject from the obligations of loyalty, in every supposed 
case of the sovereign's misconduct, and maintaining 
what in the new vocabulary of modem democracy is 
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named the sacred right qf insurrection ; — not by all 
or by any of these detestable maximSy Christianity 
supports that rational liberty which she approves and 
cherishes ; but by planting in the breast of the indi- 
vidual powerful principles of self-government, which 
render greater degrees of civil freedom consistent with 
the public safety. 

The patrons, therefore, of these beneficent institu- 
tions, in which the children of the poor are trained 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, have no 
reason to apprehend that true policy will disapprove 
the pious work which charity hath suggested. Thou- 
sands of children of both sexes, annually rescued by 
means of these charitable seminaries, in various parts 
of the kingdom, from beggary, ignorance, and vice, 
are gained as useful citizens to the state, at the same 
time that they are preserved as sheep of Christ's fold. 
Fear not, therefore, to indulge the feelings of bene- 
volence and charity which this day's spectacle awakens 
in your bosoms. 

It is no weakness to sympathise in the real hard- 
ships of the inferior orders : it is no weakness to be 
touched with an anxiety for their welfare, — to feel 
a complacency and holy joy in the reflection, that, by 
the well-directed exertions of a godly charity, their 
interests secular and eternal are secured: it is no 
weakness to rejoice, that, without breaking the order 
of society, religion can relieve the condition of poverty 
from the greatest of its evils, from ignorance and vice : 
it is no weakness to be liberal of your worldly trea- 
sures in contribution to so good a purpose. The 
angels in heaven participate these holy feelings. Our. 
Father which is in heaven accepts and will reward the 
work, provided it be well done, in the true spirit of 
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fiiith and charity ; for of such as these, — as these 
who stand before you arrayed in the simplicity and 
iimocence of childhood, in the humility of poverty, 
— of such as these, it was our Lord's express and 
solemn declaration, << of such is the kingdom of 
Godl*' 
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SERMON XI. 



Mark, vii. 37. 

And they were beyond measure astonished^ sayings 
He hath done all things well; he maketh both the 
deaf to hear and the dumb to speak.* 

It is matter of much curiosity, and affording no 
small edification, if the speculation be properly pur- 
sued, to observe the very different manner in which 
the various spectators of our Lord's miracles were 
affected by what they saw, according to their different 
dispositions. 

We read in St. Luke, that our Lord ** was casting 
out a devil, and it was dumb ; and it came to pass, 
that when the devil was gone out the dumb spake ;" 
and the populace that were witnesses of the miracle 
" wondered : " — they wondered^ and there was an end 
of their speculations upon the business : they made 
no farther enquiry ; and their thoughts led them to 
no farther conclusion than that the thing was very 
strange. These seem to have been people of that 
stupid sort which abounds too much in all ranks of 
society, whose notice is attracted by things that come 
to pass, not according to the difficulty of accounting 

• Preached for the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 1796. 
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for them, — a concern which never breaks their 
slumbers, — but according as they are more or less 
frequent. They are neither excited, by any scientific 
curiosity, to enquire after the established causes of 
the most common things, nor, by any pious regard to 
God's providential government of the world, to en- 
quire after him in the most uncommon. Day and 
night succeed each other in constant vicissitude ; the 
seasons hold their unvaried course ; the sun makes 
his annual journey through the same regions of the 
sky ; the moon runs the circle of her monthly changes, 
with a motion ever varying, yet subject to one con- 
stant law and limit of its variations ; the tides of the 
ocean ebb and flow ; heavy waters are suspended at a 
great height in the thinner fluid of the air, — they are 
collected in clouds, which overspread the summer's 
sky, and descend in showers to refresh the verdure of 
the earth, — or they are driven by strong gales to the 
bleak regions of the North, whence the wintry winds 
return them to these milder climates, to fall lightly 
upon the tender blade in flakes of snow, and form a 
mantle to shelter the hope of the husbandman from 
the nipping frost. These things are hardly noticed 
by the sort of people who are now before us : they 
excite not even their wonder, though in themselves 
most wonderful ; much less do they awaken them to 
enquire by what mechanism of the universe a system 
so complex in its motions and vicissitudes, and yet so 
regular and orderly in its complications, is carried on. 
They say to themselves, — ** These are the common 
occurrences of nature ; " and they are satisfied. These 
same sort of people, if thiey see a blind man restored 
to sight, or the deaf and dumb suddenly endued, 
without the use of physical means, with the faculties 
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of hearing and of speech, wonder, -—«• e. they say to 
themselves, — <* It is uncommon ; " and they concern 
themselves no farther. These people discover God 
neither in the still voice of Nature, nor in the sudden 
blaze of miracle. They seem hardly to come within 
that definition of man which was given by some of the 
ancient philosophers, — that he is an animal which 
contemplates the objects of its senses, — they contem- 
plate nothing. Two sentences, " It is very common," 
or, << It is very strange," make at once the sum and 
the detail of their philosophy and of their belief, and 
are to them a solution of all difficulties. They won- 
der for a while ; but they presently dismiss the subject 
of their wonder from their thoughts. Wonder, con- 
nected with a principle of rational curiosity, is the 
source of all knowledge and discovery, — and it is a 
principle even of piety ; but wonder which ends in 
wonder, and is satisfied with wondering, is the quality 
of an idiot. 

This stupidity, so common in all ranks of men, •^- 
for what I now describe is no peculiarity of those who 
are ordinarily called the vulgar and illiterate, — this 
stupidity is not natural to man : it is the efiect of an 
over-solicitude about the low concerns of the present 
world, which alienates the mind from objects most 
worthy its attention, and keeps its noble faculties 
employed on things of an inferior sort, drawing them 
aside from all enquiries, except what may be the 
speediest means to increase a man's wealth and ad- 
vance his worldly interests. 

When the stupidity arising from this attachment 
to the world is connected, as sometimes it is, with a 
principle of positive infidelity, or, which is much the 
same thing, with an entire negligence and practical 
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foi^tfulness of God, it makes a man a perfect savage. 
When this is not the case, — when this stupid indif- 
ference to the causes of the ordinary and extraordinary 
occurrences of the world, and something of a general 
belief in God's providence, meet, as they often do, in 
the same character, it is a circumstance of great dan- 
ger to the man's spiritual state, because it exposes 
him to be the easy prey of every impostor. The 
religion of such persons has always a great tendency 
towards superstition ; for, as their uninquisitive tem- 
per keeps them in a total ignorance about secondary 
causes, they are apt to refer every thing which is out 
of what they call the common course of nature, — that 
is, which is out of the course of their own daily ob- 
servation and experience, — to an immediate exertion 
of the power of God ; and thus the common sleight- 
of-hand tricks of any vagabond conjurer may be 
passed off upon such people for real miracles. Such 
persons as these were they, who, when they saw a 
dumb demoniac endued with speech by our Lord, 
were content to wonder at it. 

The Pharisees, however, a set of men improved in 
their understandings, but wretchedly hardened in 
their hearts, were not without some jealousy even of 
this stupid wonderment. They knew that the natural 
effect of wonder, if it rested on the mind, would be 
enquiry after a cause ; and they dreaded the conclu- 
sions to which enquiry in this case might lead. They 
would not, therefore, trust these people, as perhaps 
they might have done with perfect security, to their 
own stupidity ; but they suggested a principle to stop 
enquiry. They told the people that our Lord cast 
out devils by the aid and assistance of Beelzebub the 
prince of the devils. This extraordinary suggestion 
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of the Pharisees will come under consideration in its 
proper place. 

We read again, in St. Matthew, that our Lord, 
upon another occasion, restored a dumb demoniac 
to his speech ; and the multitude assembled upon this 
occasion marvelled, saying, — "It was never so seen 
in Israel.'* These people came some small matter 
nearer to the ancient definition of man than the 
wondering blockheads in St. Luke who had been 
spectators of the former miracle. They not only 
wondered, but they bestowed some thought upon the 
subject of their wonder ; and in their reasonings upon 
it, they went some little way. They recollected the 
miracles recorded in the sacred books of Moses and 
some of the ancient prophets : they compared this 
performance of our Lord with those, and perhaps with 
things that they had seen done in their own times by 
professed exorcisers ; and the comparison brought 
them to this conclusion, that " it was n^ver so seen 
in Israel,'' -^ that our Lord's miracle surpassed any 
thing that ever had been seen even in that people 
which was Under the immediate and peculiar govern- 
ment of God, and among whom extraordinary inter- 
positions of power had for that reason been not 
unfrequent. They seem, however, to have stopped 
short at this conclusion : they proceeded not to the 
obvious consequence, that this worker of greater mi- 
racles was a greater personage and of higher authority 
than Moses and the prophets. The Pharisees, how- 
ever, as might be expected, again took alarm ; and, to 
stifle enquiry, had recourse to their former solution of 
the wonder, that our Lord cast out devils by Beel- 
zebub the prince of the devils. ^ 

Upon a third occasion, as we read again in this 
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same evangelist, St. Matthew, a person was brought 
to our Lord, ** possessed with a devil, and blind and 
dumb." Our Lord healed him, " insomuch that the 
blind and dumb both spake and saw." The populace, 
upon this occasion, were amazed. But they were not 
only amazed, — they said not only that it never was 
so seen in Israel, — but they went much farther; they 
said, — <* Is not this the son of David ? " Of these 
people, we may assert that they were not far from the 
kingdom of God. They looked for the redemption 
of Israel by a son of David : they believed, therefore, 
in God's promises by his prophets ; and they enter- 
tained a suspicion, though it appears not that they 
went farther, that this might probably be the ex- 
pected son of David. The alarm of the Pharisees was 
increased ; and they had recourse to their former 
suggestion. 

The manner in which these people treated the 
miracles which were done under their eyes comes 
now under consideration. 

They were impressed with wonder, it seems, no 
less than the common people ; but their wonder was 
connected with the pretence, at least, of philosophical 
disquisition upon the phenomena which excited it. 
They admitted that the things done, in every one of 
these instances, were beyond the natural powers of 
man, and must be referred to the extraordinary 
agency of some superior being ; but they contended 
that there was no necessity to recur to an immediate 
exertion of God's own power, — that the power of 
the chief of the rebellious spirits was adequate to the 
effect. 

This suggestion of the Pharisees proceeded upon 
an assumption, which, considered generally and in 
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the abstract, without an application to any specific 
case, cannot be denied : they supposed that beings 
superior to man, but still created beings, whose 
powers fell short of the Divine, might possess that 
degree of power over many parts of the universe 
which might be adequate to effects quite out of the 
common course of nature ; and that, by a familiarity 
with some of these superior beings, a man might 
perform miracles. 

Some of the philosophising ^vines of later times, 
who, under the mask of zeal for religion, have done 
it more disservice than its open enemies, — some of 
these, anxious, as they would pretend, for the credit 
of our Lord's miracles, and for the genend evidence 
of miracles, have gone the length of an absolute 
denial of these principles ; and have ventured to as- 
sert that nothing preternatural can happen in the 
world but by an immediate act of God's own power. 
The assertion in itself is absurd, and in its conse- 
quences dangerous ; and nothing is to be found in 
reason or in Scripture for its support, — much for 
its confutation. Analogy is the only ground upon 
which reason, in this question, can proceed; and 
analogy decides for the truth of the general principle 
of the Pharisees. Not, certainly, in their application 
of it to the specific case of our Lord's miracles, — * 
but for the truth of their general principle, that su- 
bordinate beings may be the immediate agents in 
many preternatural effects, analogy is clearly on their 
side* It is a matter of fact and daily experience, 
that mere man, in addition to the natural dominion 
of the mind of every individual over the body which 
he animates, has acquired an empire of no small ex- 
tent over the matter of the external world. By 
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optical machines, we can look into the celestial bodies 
with more accuracy and precision than with the naked 
eye we can look from an eminence into a city at the 
distance of a few miles ; we can form a judgment of 
the materials of which they are composed ; we can 
measure their distances ; we can assign the quantity 
of matter they severally contain — the density of the 
matter of which they are made ; we can estimate their 
mechanical powers : we know the weight of a given 
quantity of matter on the surface of the sun as well 
as we know its weight upon the sur&ce of the earth : 
we can break the compound light of day into the 
constituent parts of which it is composed. But this 
is not all ; our acquired power goes to practical ef- 
fects. We press the elements into our service, and 
can direct the general principles of the mechanism of 
the universe to the purposes of man : we can employ 
the buoyancy of the waters and the power of the 
winds to navigate vast unwieldy vessels to the re- 
motest regions of the globe, for the purposes of com- 
merce or of war ; and we animate an iron pin, turning 
on a pivot, to direct the course of the mariner to his 
destined port : we can kindle a fire by the rays of 
the sun, collected in the locus of a burning-glass, 
and produce a heat which subdues that stubborn 
metal which defies the chemist's furnace : we can 
avert the stroke of lightning from our buildings. 
Tliese are obvious instances of man's acquired power 
over the natural elements, — a power which produces 
effects which might seem preternatural to those who 
have no knowledge of the means. And shall we say 
that beings superior to man may not have powers of 
a more ccmsiderable extent, which they may exercise 
in a more summary way, — which produce effects far 
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more wonderful, such as shall be truly miraculous 
with respect to our conceptions, who have no know- 
ledge of their means. 

Then, for Scripture, it is very explicit in asserting 
the existence of an order of beings far superior to 
man ; and it gives something more than obscure in- 
timations, that the holy angels are employed upon 
extraordinary occasions in the afiairs of men, and the 
management of this sublunary world. 

But the Pharisees went farther: their argument 
supposed that even the apostate spirits have powers 
adequate to the production of preternatural effects. 
And with respect to this general principle, there is 
nothing either in reason or Scripture to confute it. 

Reason must again recur to analogy. And we 
find not that the powers which men exercise over 
the natural elements are at all proportioned to the 
different degrees of their moral goodness or their 
religious attainments. The stoic and the libertine, 
the sinner and the saint, are equally adroit in the 
application of the telescope and the quadrant, — in 
the use of the compass, < — in the management of the 
sail, the rudder, and the oar, — and in the exercise 
of the electrical machine. Since, then, in our own 
order of being, the power of the individual over ex- 
ternal bodies is not at all proportioned to his piety 
or his morals, but is exercised indiscriminately and 
in equal degrees by the good and by the bad, we 
have no reason from analogy to suppose but that the 
like indiscrimination may obtain in higher orders, 
and that both the good and evil angels may exercise 
powers far transcending any we possess, the effects of 
which to us will seem preternatural : for there is 
nothing in this to disturb the established order of 
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things ; since these powers are, no less than our own, 
subject to the sovereign control of God, who makes 
the actions of evil angels, as of bad men, subservient 
to the accomplishment of his own will, and will not 
suffer the effects of them finally to thwart his general 
schemes of mercy. 

The Scriptures, again, confirm the principle. We 
read, in the book of Exodus, of an express trial of 
skill, if we may be allowed the expression, between 
Moses and the magicians of Egypt, in the exercise 
of miraculous powers ; in which the magicians were 
completely foiled, — not because their feats were not 
miraculous, but because their power, as they were at 
last driven to confess, extended not to those things 
which Moses did. They performed some miracles ; 
but Moses performed many more, and much greater. 
When the wands of the magicians were cast upon the 
ground and became serpents, the fact, considered in 
itself, was as much a miracle as when Aaron's rod 
was cast upon the ground and became a serpent ; 
for it was as much a miracle that one dry stick should 
become a live serpent as another. When the ma- 
gicians turned the water into blood, we must confess 
it was miraculous, or we must deny that it was a 
miracle when Aaron turned the water into blood. 
When the frogs left their marshy bed to croak in the 
chambers of the king, it was a ipiracle, whether the 
frogs came up at the call of Moses and Aaron, or of 
Jannes and Jambres. And the sacred history gives 
not the least intimation of any imposture in these 
performances of the magicians : it only exhibits the 
circumstances in which Moses's miracles exceeded 
those of the magicians ; and marks the point where 
the power of the magicians, by their own confession, 
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stopped, when Moses's went on, as it should seem, 
without limits. Now, whoever will allow that these 
things done by the magicians were miraculous, —» 
i. e. beyond the natural powers of man, — must allow 
that they were done by some familiarity of these 
magicians with the devil ; for they were done in 
express defiance of God's power ; they were done to 
discredit his messenger, and to encourage the king 
of Egypt to disregard the message. 

It was not, therefore, in the general principle, 
that miracles may be wrought by the aid of evil spirits, 
that the weakness lay of the objection made by the - 
Pharisees to our Lord's miracles, as evidence of his 
mission. Our Lord himself called not this general 
principle in question, any more than the writers of 
the Old Testament call in question the reality of the 
miracles of the Egyptian magicians. But the folly 
of their objection lay in their application of it to the 
specific instance of our Lord's miracles \ which, as . 
he replied to them at the time, were works no less 
diametrically opposite to the devil's purposes and 
the interests of his kingdom than the feats of Pha- 
raoh's magicians, or any other wonders that have at 
any time been exhibited by wicked men in compact 
with the devil, have been in opposition to God. 
Our Lord's miracles, in the immediate effects of the 
individual acts, were works of charity : they were 
works which, in the immediate effect of the individual 
acts, rescued the bodies of miserable men from that 
tyranny which, before the coming of our Lord, the 
devil had been permitted to exercise over them ; 
and the general end and intention of them all was 
the utter demolition of the devil's kingdom, and the 
establishment of the kingdom of God upon its ruins. 
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And to suppose that the devil lent his own power 
for the furtherance of this work, was, as our Lord 
justly argued, to suppose that the devil was waging 
war upon himself 

There is, however, another principle upon which 
the truth of our Lord's miracles, as evidence of his 
mission from the Father, may be argued, — a prin- 
ciple which applies to our Lord's miracles exclusively, 
and gives them a degree of credit beyond any miracles 
except his own and those which after his ascension 
were performed by his disciples in his name, in the 
primitive ages. To this principle we are led, by 
considering the manner in which the particular mi- 
racle to which my text relates affected the spectators 
of it ; who seem to have been persons of a very dif- 
ferent complexion from any that have yet come be- 
fore us. 

•^ They were beyond measure astonished ;" — so 
we read in our English Bibles ; but the better ren- 
dering of the Greek words of the evangelist would 
be, — " They were superabundantly astonished, say- 
ing, He hath done all things well ; he maketh both 
the deaf to hear and the dumb to speak." 

They were superabundantly astonished : not that 
their astonishment was out of proportion to the ex- 
traordinary nature of the thing they had seen, as if 
the thing was less extraordinary than they thought 
it; but their astonishment was justly carried to a 
height which no astonishment could exceed. This 
is that superabundant astonishment which the evan- 
gelist describes, not taxing it with extravagance. It 
ffas not the astonishment of ignorance : it was an 
astonishment upon principle and upon knowledge. 
It was not the astonishment of those who saw a thing 
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done which they thought utterly unaccountaUe. 
They knew how to account for it : they knew that 
the finger of God himself was the efficient cause of 
what they saw ; and to that cause they without he- 
sitation, yet not hastily and in surprise, but upon the 
most solid principles of belief, referred it. It was 
not the astonishment of those who see a thing done 
which they thought would never come to pass ; it 
was the astonishment of those who find a hope which 
they had entertained of something very extraordinary 
to be done, satisfied in a degree equal to or beyond 
their utmost expectations : it was the astonishment 
of those who saw an extraordinary thing, which they 
expected to take place some time or other, but knew 
not exactly when, accomplished in their own times, 
and under their own inspection : it was that sort of 
astonishment which any of us, who firmly expect the 
second coming of our Lord, but knowing not the times 
and the seasons, which the Father hath put in his own 
power^ look not for it at any definite time, — it was 
that sort of astonishment which we should feel if we 
saw the sign of the Son of Man this moment dis- 
played in the heavens : for observe the remark of 
these people upon the miracle, — <* He hath done 
all things well ; he maketh both the deaf to hear and 
the dumb to speak/^ To have done a thing well, is 
a sort of commendation which we bestow, not upon 
a man that performs some extraordinary feat, which 
we had no reason to expect from him, but upon a 
man who executes that which by his calling and pro- 
fession it is his proper task to do, in the manner that 
we have a right to expect and demand of him who 
pretends and professes to be a master in that parti- 
cular business. This is the praise which these people 
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bestowed upon our Lord's performances. ** He hath 
done all things well ;*' — he hath done every thing 
in the most perfect manner which we had a right to 
expect that he should do who should come to us 
assuming the character of our Messiah. 

The ancient prophecies had described all the cir- 
cumstances of our Saviour's birth,life, and death ; and, 
with other circumstances, had distinctly specified the 
sort of miracles which he should perform. This is the 
circumstance which, I say, is peculiar to our Lord's 
miracles, and puts the evidence of them beyond all 
doubt, and supersedes the necessity of all disputation 
concerning the general evidence of miracles. Our 
Lord, and of all persons who have ever appeared in 
the world, pretending to work miracles, or really 
working miracles in proof of a divine mission, our Lord 
alone, could appeal to a body of recorded prophecy, 
delivered many hundred years before he came into 
the world, and say, — "In these ancient oracles it 
is predicted that the Messiah, appearing among you 
at a time defined by certain signs and characters, shall 
be known by his performing — not miracles generally, 
— biU such and such specific miracles. At a time 
distinguished by those signs and characters / come ; 
those specific works / do ; and / exhibit the character 
of the Messiah, delineated in those prophecies, in all 
its circumstances." 

It is remarkable, that our Lord, in reply to the 
Pharisees, condescended not to resort to this sum- 
mary and overbearing proof. But he answered their 
objection by an argument, just indeed, and irresist- 
ibly conclusive, but of more refinement. This, I 
conceive, was in resentment of the insincerity of 
these uncandid adversaries. It is indisputable, from 
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many circumstances in the Gospel history, that the 
Pharisees knew our Lord to be the Messiah ; and yet 
they were carried by motives of worldly interest to dis- 
own him, — just as Judas knew him to be the Messiah, 
and yet he was carried by motives of worldly interest to 
betray him. Thus, disowning the Messiah, whom 
they knew, they were deliberate apostates from their 
God ; and they were treated as they deserved, when 
our Lord rather exposed the futility of their own 
arguments against him, than vouchsafed to offer that 
sort of evidence, which, to any that were not obstinate 
in wilful error, must have been irresistible, and which 
had indeed to the godly multitude offered itself. But 
when John the Baptist sent his disciples to enquire 
of Jesus if he was the person who was to come, or 
whether they were to look for another, (they were sent, 
you will observe, for their own conviction, — not for 
John's satisfaction ; for he at this time could have no 
doubt,) our Lord was pleased to deal with them in a 
very different manner : he made them eye-witnesses 
of many of those miracles which were a literal com- 
pletion of the prophecies ; and bade them go back 
and tell John what they had heard and seen. ** Go 
and tell your master, that you have seen me restore 
the paralytic ; you have seen 7ne cleanse the leper, 
cure the lame, the blind, the deaf, and the dumb; 
you have seen me liberate the possessed ; you have 
seen me raise the dead ; and you have heard me preach 
the Gospel to the poor. He will connect these things 
with the prophecies that have gone before concerning 
we : — he will tell you what conclusion you must 
draw, and set before you the danger which threatens 
those who are scandalized in me.'' 

I must now turn from this general subject, nor 
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farther pursue the interesting meditations which it 
might suggest, in order to apply the whole to the par«> 
ticular occasion which has brought me hither. 

You will recollect, that the miracles which are spe- 
cified in the prophecies as works that should charac- 
terise the Messiah when he should appear, were, in 
great part, the cure of diseases by natural means the 
most difficult of cure, and the relief of natural imper- 
fections and inabilities. In such works our Lord 
himself delighted ; and the miraculous powers, so 
long as they subsisted in the church, were exercised 
by the first disciples chiefly in acts of mercy of the 
same kind. Now that the miraculous powers are 
withdrawn, we act in conformity to the spirit of our 
holy religion, and to our Lord's own example, when 
we endeavour what we can to extend relief, by such 
natural means as are within our power, to the like 
instances of distress. It was prophesied of our Lord, 
that vrhea he should cmne to save those who were of 
a fearful heart, ** the eyes of the blind should be 
opened, and the ears of the deaf should be unstopped ; 
that the lame man should le^i as the hart, and the 
tongue of the dumb should sing." All this, and much 
more, he verified. Of all natural imperfections, the 
want of speech and hearing seem the most deplorable, 
as they are those which most exclude the unhappy 
sufferer from society, — from all the enjoyments of 
the present world, and^ it is to be feared, from a right 
apprehension of his interests in the next. The cure 
of the deaf and the dumb is particularly mentioned 
in the prophecies, among the works of mercy the most 
characteristic of man's great deliverer ; and accord- 
ingly, when he came, there was, I think, no one 
species of miracle which he so frequently performed ; 
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which may justify an attention even of preference in 
us to this calamity. 

It is now some years since a method has been found 
out, and practised with considerable success, of teach- 
ing persons deaf and dumb from the birth to speak : 
but it was not till the institution of this Asylum, in 
the year 1792, that the benefit of this discovery was 
extended in any degree to the poor ; the great atten- 
tion, skill, and trouble requisite in the practice, put- 
ting the expense of cure far beyond the reach of the 
indigent, and even of persons of a middling condition. 
The Directors of this charity, who are likely, from 
their opportunities, to have accurate information upon 
the subject, apprehend that the number of persons in 
this lamentable state is much greater than might be 
imagined. 

In this Asylum, as many as the funds of the charity 
can support, are taught, with the assistance of the 
two senses of the sight and the touch, to speak, read, 
wiite, and cast accounts. The deafness seems the 
unconquerable part of the malady ; for none deaf and 
dumb from the birth have ever been brought to hear. 
But the calamity of the want of the sense of hearing 
is much alleviated, — comparatively speaking, it is 
removed, by giving the use of letters and of speech ; 
by which they are admitted to the pleasure of social 
conversation, — are made capable of receiving both 
amusement and instruction from books, — are quali- 
fied to be useful both to themselves and the commu- 
nity, — and, what is most of all, the treasures of 
that knowledge which maketh wise unto salvation are 
brought within their reach. The children admitted 
are kept under the tuition of the house five years, 
which is found to be the time requisite for their 
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education. They are provided with lodging, board, 
and washing ; and the only expense that falls upon 
the parent or the parish is in the article of clothing. 
The proficiency of those admitted at the first institu- 
tion, in November, 1792, exceeds the most sanguine 
expectations of their benefactors ; and the progress 
of those who have been admitted at subsequent pe- 
riods is in full proportion to the time. The number 
at present exceeds not twenty. There are at this 
time at least fifty candidates for admission ; the far 
greater part of whom the slender finances of the 
society will not permit to be received. 

I am persuaded that this simple statement of the 
object of the charity, the success with which the good 
providence of God has blessed its endeavours, within 
the narrow sphere of its abilities, and the deficient 
state of its funds, is all that is necessary or even proper 
for me to say to excite you to a liberal contribution 
for the support of this excellent institution, and the 
furtherance and extension of its views. You profess 
yourselves the disciples of that Master who during his 
abode on earth in the form of a servant went about 
doing good, — who did good in that particular species 
of distress in which this charity attempts to do it, — 
and who, seated now at the right hand of God, sends 
down his blessing upon those who follow his steps, 
and accepts the good that is done to the least of those 
whom he calls his brethren as done unto himself. 
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SERMON XII. 



John, xiii. 34. 

A mew conmiandment I give unto you. That ye love 
one another; as I have loved you, that ye aUo love 
one another. 

In that memorable night when divine love and in- 
fernal malice had each their perfect work, — the night 
when Jesus was betrayed into the hands of those who 
thirsted for his blood, and the mysterious scheme of 
man's redemption was brought to its accomplishment^ 
Jesus, having finished the paschal supper, and insti- 
tuted those holy mysteries by which the thankful 
remembrance of his oblation of himself is continued 
in the church until his second coming, and the be- 
liever is nourished with the food of everlasting life, 
the body and blood of the crucified Redeemer ; — ^when 
all this was finished, and nothing now remained of 
his great and painful undertaking but the last trying 
pait of it, to be led like a sheep to the slaughter, and 
to make his life a sacrifice for sin, — in that trying 
hour, just before he retired to the garden, where the 
power of darkness was to be permitted to display on 
him its last and utmost effort, Jesus gave it solemnly 
in charge to the eleven apostles, (the twelfth, the son of 
perdition, was already lost, — he was gone to hasten 
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the execution of his intended treason,) — to the eleven 
whose loyalty remained as yet unshaken, Jesus in that 
awfiil hour gave it solemnly in charge, ** to love one 
another, as he had loved them/' And because the 
perverse wit of man is ever fertile in plausible evasions 
of the plainest duties, — lest this command should be 
interpreted in after ages as an injunction in which the 
apostles only were concerned, imposed upon them in 
their peculiar character of the governors of the church, 
— our great Master, to obviate any such wilful miscon- 
struction of his dying chai^, declared it to be his 
pleasure and his meaning, that the exercise of mutual 
love, in all ages and in all nations, among men of all 
ranks, callings, and conditions, should be the general 
badge and distinction of his disciples. *^ By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye love one 
another/' And this injunction of loving one another 
as he had loved them, he calls a new commandment, 
** A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love 
one another/' 

It was, indeed, in various senses a new command- 
ment. First, as the thing enjoined was too much a 
novelty in the practice of mankind. The age in 
which our Saviour lived on earth was an age of plea- 
sure and dissipation. Sensual appetite, indulged to 
the most unwarrantable excess, had extinguished all 
the nobler feelings. This is ever its effect when it is 
suffered to get the ascendant ; and it is for this rea- 
son that it is said by the Apostle to war against the 
soul. The refinements of luxury, spread among all 
ranks of men, had multiplied their artificial wants be- 
yond the proportion of the largest fortunes j and thus 
bringing all men into the class of the necessitous, had 
universally induced that churlish habit of the mind in 
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which every feeling is considered as a weakness which 
terminates not in itself; and those generous sym- 
pathies by which every one is impelled to seek his 
neighbour's good are industriously suppressed, as dis- 
turbers of the repose of the individual, and enemies 
to his personal enjoyment; This is the tendency and 
hath ever been the effect of luxury, in every nation 
where it hath unhappily taken root. It renders every 
man selfish upon principle. The first symptom of 
this fatal corruption is the extinction of genuine pub- 
lic spirit, — that is, of all real regard to the interests 
and good order of society ; in the place of which 
arises that base and odious counterfeit, which, assum- 
ing the name of patriotism, thinks to cover the infamy 
of every vice which can disgrace the private life of man, 
by clamours for the public good, of which the real ob- 
ject all the while is nothing more than the gratification 
of the ambition and rapacity of the demagogue. The 
next stage of the corruption is a perfect indiflPerence 
and insensibility, in all ranks of men, to every thing 
but the gratification of the moment. An idle pea- 
santry subsist themselves by thefl and violence ; and 
a voluptuous nobility squander, on base and criminal 
indulgences, that superfluity of store which should 
go to the defence of the country in times of public 
danger, or to the relief of private distress. In an 
age, therefore, of luxury, such as that was in which 
our Saviour lived on earth, genuine philanthropy 
being necessarily extinguished, what is far beyond 
ordinary philanthropy, the religious love of our neigh- 
bour, rarely if ever will be found. 

Nor was it missing only in the manners of the 
world, — but in the lessons of the divines and mo- 
ralists of that age mutual love was a topic out of use. 
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The Jews of those times were divided in their religious 
opinions between the two sects of the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees. The Sadducees were indeed the infidels 
of their age : they denied the existence of any imma- 
terial substance, — of consequence they held that the 
human soul is mortal : and they.denied the possibility 
of a resurrection. Their disciples were numerous 
among the great and voluptuous ; but they never had 
any credit with the body of the people. The popular 
religion was that of the Pharisees ; and this, as all 
must know who read the New Testament, was a reli- 
gion of form and show, — if that, indeed, may be 
called a religion, of which the love of God and man 
made no essential part. Judge whether they taught 
men to love one another, who taught ungrateful 
children to evade the fifth commandment with an 
untroubled conscience, and to defraud an aged pa- 
rent of that support which by the law of God and 
nature was his due. In respect, therefore, of both 
these circumstances, that it prescribed what was 
neglected in the practice of mankind, and what was 
omitted in the sermons of their teachers, our Lord's 
injunction to his disciples, to love one another, was a 
new commandment. But the novelty of it consisted 
more particularly in this, — that the disciples were 
required to love one another, after the manner, and, 
if the frailty of human nature might so far aspire, in 
the degree in which Christ loved them : ^^ As I have 
loved you, that ye also love one another." Christians 
are to adjust their love to one another to the mea- 
sure and example of Christ's love to them. Christ's 
love was perfect as the principle from which it flowed, 
the original benignity of the Divine character. The 
example of this perfect love in the life of man was 
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a new example; and the injunction of conformity 
to this new example might well be called a new 
commandment. Othewise, the commandment that 
men should love one another, considered simply 
in itself, without reference to the deficiencies in the 
manners of the age, or to the perfection of Christ's 
example, had been no new precept of revealed reli- 
gion. This is a point which seems to be generally 
mistaken. Men are apt, upon all occasions, to run 
into extremes ; and it has been too much the prac- 
tice of preachers in these later ages, in their zeal to 
commend what every one will indeed the more admire 
the more he understands it, to heighten the encomium 
of the Christian system, by depreciating not only the 
lessons of the heathen moralists, but the moral part 
of the Mosaic institution. They consider not that 
the peculiar excellence of the Christian system lies 
much more in doctrine than in precept. Our Sa- 
viour, indeed, and his apostles s^r him, took all 
occasions of reproving the vices of mankind, and of 
inculcating a punctual discharge of the social duties ; 
and the morality which they taught was of the purest 
and the highest kind. The practice of the duties 
enjoined in their precepts is the end for which their 
doctrines were delivered. It is always, therefore, to 
be remembered, that the practice of these duties is a 
far more excellent thing in the life of man, far more 
ornamental of the Christian profession, than any 
knowledge of the doctrine without the practice ; as 
the end is always more excellent than the means. 
Nay, the knowledge of the doctrines, without an at- 
tention to the practical part, is a thing of no other 
worth than as it may be expected some time or other 
to produce repentance. But this end of bringing 
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men to right conduct, — to habits of temperance and 
sobriety, — to the mutual exercise of justice and be- 
nevolence, — to honesty in their dealings, and truth 
in their words, — to a love of God, as the protector 
of the just, — to a rational fear of him, as the judge 
of human actions, — - the establishment of this prac- 
tical religion is an aid common to Christianity with 
all the earlier revelations, — with the earliest revela- 
tions to the patriarchs, with the Mosaic institution, 
and with the preachings of the prophets ; and the 
peculiar excellency of Christianity cannot be placed 
in that which it hath in common with all true reli- 
gions, but rather in the efficacy of the means which 
it employs to compass the common end of all, the 
conversion of the lost world to God. The efficacy 
of these means lies neither in the fulness nor the per- 
spicuity of the precepts of the Gospel, though they 
are sufficiently full and entirely perspicuous ; but the 
great advantage of the Christian revelation is, that, 
by the large discovery which it makes of the prin- 
ciples and plan of God's moral government of the 
world, it furnishes sufficient motives to the practice 
of those duties, which its precepts, in harmony with 
the natural suggestions of conscience, and with former 
revelations, recommend. This is the true panegyric 
of the glorious revelation we enjoy, — that its doctrines 
are more immediately and clearly connected with 
its end, and more effectual for the attainment of it, 
than the precarious conclusions of human philosophy, 
or the imperfect discoveries of earlier revelations, — 
that the motives by which its precepts are enforced 
are the most powerful that might with propriety be 
addressed to free and rational agents. It is com- 
monly said, and sometimes strenuously insisted, as a 
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circumstance in which the ethic of all religions falls 
short of the Christian,- that the precept of universal 
benevolence, embracing all mankind, without dis- 
tinction of party, sect, or nation, had never been heard 
of till it was inculcated by our Saviour. But this is 
a mistake. Were it not that experience and observ- 
ation afford daily proof how easily a sound judgment 
is misled by the exuberance of even an honest zeal, 
we should be apt to say that this could be maintained 
by none who had ever read the Old Testament. 
The obligation, indeed, upon Christians, to make the 
avowed enemies of Christianity the objects of their 
prayers and of their love, arises out of the peculiar 
nature of Christianity, considered as the work of 
reconciliation : our Saviour, too, was the first who 
showed to what extent the specific duty of mutual 
forgiveness is included in the general command of 
mutual love ; but the command itself, in its full ex- 
tent, ** That every man should love his neighbour as 
himself,'* we shall find, if we consult the Old Testa- 
ment, to be just as old as any part of the religion of 
the Jews. The two maxims to which our Saviour 
refers the whole of the law and the prophets were 
maxims of the Mosaic law itself. Had it indeed 
been otherwise, our Saviour, when he alleged these 
maxims in answer to the lawyer's question, " Which 
is the chief commandment of the law ? ** would not 
have answered with that wonderful precision and dis- 
cernment which on so many occasions put his adver- 
saries to shame and silence. 

Indeed, had these maxims not been found in the 
law of Moses, it would still have been true of them, 
that they contain every thing which can be required 
of man as matter of general indispensable duty ; in- 
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somuch, that nothing can become an act of duty to 
God or to our neighbour otherwise than it is capable 
of being referred to the one or the other of these 
two general topics. They might, therefore, be said 
to be, in the nature of the thing, the supreme and 
chief of all commandments ; being those to which all 
others are naturally and necessarily subordinate, and 
in which all others are contained as parts in the whole. 
All this would have been true though neither of 
these maxims had had a place in the law of Moses. 
But it would not have been a pertinent answer to the 
lawyer's question ; nor would it have taken the effect 
which our Lord's answer actually took with the subtle 
disputants with whom he was engaged, ** that no 
man durst ask him any more questions." llie law- 
yer's question was not, what thing might, in its own 
nature, be the best to be commanded. To this, in- 
deed, it might have been wisely answered, that the 
love of God is the best of all things, and that the 
next best is the love of man ; although Moses had 
not expressly mentioned either. But the question 
was, — " Which is the great commandment in the 
law ? " — that is, in Moseys law ; for the expression 
" the law," in the mouth of a Jew, could carry no 
other meaning. To this it had been vain to allege 
" the love of God or man," had there been no ex- 
press requisition of them in the law, notwithstanding 
the confessed natural excellence of the things ; because 
the question was not about natural excellence, but 
what was to be reckoned the first in authority and im- 
portance among the written commandments. Those 
masters of sophistry with whom our Saviour had been 
for some hours engaged felt themselves overcome, 
when he produced, from the books of the law^ two 
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maxims, which, forming a complete and simple sum- 
mary of the whole, — and not only of the whole of 
the Mosaic law, but of every law which God ever did 
or ever will prescribe to man, — evidently claimed to 
be the first and chief commandments. The first, 
enjoining the love of God, is to be found, in the very 
words in which our Saviour recited it, in the sixth 
chapter of Deuteronomy, at the fifth verse. The 
second, enjoining the love of our neighbour, is to be 
found, in the very words in which our Saviour re- 
cited it, in the nineteenth chapter of Leviticus, at the 
eighteenth verse. 

The injunction, therefore, of conformity to his own 
example, is that which is chiefly new in the command- 
ment of our Lord. As it is in this circumstance that 
the commandment is properly his, it is by nothing 
less than the conformity enjoined, or an assiduous 
endeavour after that conformity, that his command- 
ment is fulfilled. 

The perfection of Christ's example it is easier to 
understand than to imitate ; and yet it is not to be 
understood without serious and deep meditation on 
the particulars of his history. Pure and disinterested 
in its motives, the love of Christ had solely for its 
end the happiness of those who were the objects of it. 
An equal sharer with the Almighty Father in the 
happiness and glory of the Godhead, the Redeemer 
had no proper interest in the fate of fallen man. In- 
finite in its comprehension, his love embraced his 
enemies; intense in its energy, it incited him to 
assume a frail and mortal nature, — to undei^o con- 
tempt and death ; constant in its operations, in the 
paroxysm of an agony the sharpest the human mind 
was ever known to sustain, it maintained its vigour 
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unimpaired. In the whole business of man's redemp- 
tion, wonderful in all its parts, in its beginning, its 
progress, and completion, the most wonderful part of 
all is the character of Christ, — a character not ex- 
empt from those feelings of the soul and infirmities of 
the body which render man obnoxious to temptation ; 
but in which the two principles of piety to God and 
good-will to man maintained such an ascendency over 
all the rest that they might seem by themselves to 
make the whole. This character, in which piety and 
benevolence, upon all occasions and in all circum- 
stances, overpowered all the inferior passions, is more 
incomprehensible to the natural reason of the carnal 
man than the deepest mysteries, — more improbable 
than the greatest miracles, — of all the particulars of 
the Gospel history the most trying to the evil heart 
of unbelief, — the very last thing, I am persuaded, 
that a ripened faith receives ; but of all things the 
most important and the most necessary to be well 
understood and firmly believed, — the most efficacious 
for the softening of the sinner's heart, for quelling 
the pride of human wisdom, and for bringing every 
thought and imagination of the soul into subjection 
to the righteousness of God. ** Let this mind," says 
the Apostle, ** be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus;" — that mind which incited him, when he 
considered the holiness of God, and the guilt and 
corruption of fallen man, to say, — "I come to do 
thy will, O God ! " — that is, according to the same 
apostle's interpretation, to do that will by which we 
are sanctified, — to make the satisfaction for the sin- 
ful race which Divine justice demanded. Being in 
iite form of God, he made himself of no reputation ; 
he divested himself of that external form of glory in 
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which he had been accustomed to appear to the pa- 
triarchs in the first ages, in which he appeared to 
Moses in the bush, and to his chosen servants in later 
periods of the Jewish history, — that form of glory in 
which his presence was manifested between the che- 
rubim in the Jewish sanctuary. He made himself of 
no reputation ; and, uniting himself to the holy fruit 
of Mary's womb, he took upon him the form of a 
slave, — of that fallen creature who had sold himself 
into the bondage of Satan, sin, and death ; and, being 
found in fashion a^ a man, he humbled himself,— he 
submitted to the condition of a man in its most hu- 
miliating circumstances, — and earned his obedience 
unto death, — the death even of the cross, — the pain- 
ful ignominious death of a malefactor, by a public 
execution. He who shall one day judge the world 
suffered himself to be produced as a criminal at Pi- 
late's tribunal I He submitted to the sentence which 
the dastardly judge who pronounced it confessed to be 
unjust 1 The Lord of glory suffered himself to be 
made the jest of Herod and his captains I He who 
could have summoned twelve legions of angels to form 
a flaming guard around his person, or have called 
down fire from heaven on the guilty city of Jerusa- 
lem, on his false accusers, his unrighteous judge, the 
executioners, and the insulting rabble, made no resist- 
ance when his body was fastened to the cross by the 
Roman soldiers, — endured the reproaches of the 
chief priests and rulers, — the taunts and revilings of 
the Jewish populace I And this not from any conster- 
nation arising from his bodily sufferings, which might 
be supposed for the moment to deprive him of the 
knowledge of himself. He possessed himself to the 
last. In the height of his agonies, with a magnan- 
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hnity not less extraordinary than his patient endur* 
ance of pain and contumely, he accepted the homage 
which in that situation was oflfer ed to him as the King 
of Israel ; and, in the highest tone of confident au- 
thority, promised to conduct the penitent companion 
of his sufierings that very day to Paradise. What, 
then, was the motive which restrained the Lord of 
might and glory, that he put not forth his power for 
the deliverance of himself and the destruction of his 
enemies ? — Evidently that which he , avows upon his 
coming first into the world : "I come to do thy will, 
O God I '' and, by doing of that will, to rescue man 
from wrath and punishment. Such is the example 
of resignation to God's will, of indifference to things 
temporal, of humility, and of love, we are called upon 
to imitate. 

The sense of our inability to attain to the perfec- 
tion of Christ's example, is a reason for much hu- 
mility, and for much mutual forbearance, but no 
excuse for the wiUul neglect of his command. It 
may seenx that it is of little consequence to inculcate 
virtues which can be but seldom practised; and a 
general and active benevolence, embracing all man- 
kind, and embracing persecution and death, may 
appear to come under this description. It may seem 
a virtue proportioned to the abilities of few, and in- 
culcated on mankind in general to little purpose. 
But, though it may be given to few to make them- 
selves conspictious as benefactors of mankind, by such 
actions as are usually cdled great, because the effect 
of them on the welfare of various descriptions of the 
human race is immediate and notorious, the principle 
of religious philanthropy, influencing the whole con- 
duct of a private man, in the lowest situations of life, 
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is of much more universal benefit than is at first per- 
ceived, ^rhe terror of the laws may restrain men 
from flagrant crimes; but it is this principle alone 
that can make any man a useful member of society. 
This restrains him, not only from those violent inva- 
sions of another's right which are punished by human 
laws, but it over-rules the passions from which those 
enormities proceed ; and the secret effects of it, were 
it but once universal, would be more beneficial to 
human life than the most brilliant actions of those 
have ever been to whom blind superstition has erected 
statues and devoted altars. As this principle is that 
which makes a man the most useful to others, so it is 
that alone which makes the character of the individual 
amiable in itself, — amiable, not only in the judgment 
of man, but in the sight of God, and in the truth of 
things ; for God himself is love, and the perfections 
of God are the standard of all perfection. 
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SERMON XIII. 



Matthew, xvi. 18, 19. 

/ say also unto thee^ That thou art Peter ; a?id upon 
this rock I will build my churchy and the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven; 
and whatsoever thou shaU bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven^ and whatever thou shalt loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven. * 

It is much to be lamented, that the sense of this 
important text, in which our Lord for the first time 
md^es explicit mention of his church, declaring, in 
brief but comprehensive terms, the groundwork of 
the institution, the high privileges of the community, 
and its glorious hope, — it is much to be lamented 
that the sense of so important a text should have 
been brought imder doubt and obscurity, by a variety 
of forced and discordant expositions, which prejudice 
and party-spirit have produced ; while writers in the 
Roman communion have endeavoured to find in this 
passage a foundation for the vain pretensions of the 
Roman pontiff ; and Protestants, on the other hand, 
have been more solicitous to, give it a sense which 

* Preached before the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, February 20. 1795. 
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might elude those consequences, than attentive to its 
true and interesting meaning. It will not be foreign 
to the purpose of our present meeting, if, without 
entering into a particular discussion of the various 
interpretations that have been ofiPered, we take the 
text itself in hand, and try whether its true meaning 
may not still be fixed with certainty, by the natural 
import of the words themselves, without any other 
comment than what the occasion upon which they were 
spoken, and certain occurrences in the first formation 
of the church, to which they prophetically allude, afford. 

Among the divines of the reformed churches, es- 
pecially the Calvinists, it hath been a favourite notion, 
that St. Peter himself had no particular interest in 
the promises which seem in this passage to be made 
to him. The words were addressed by our Lord 
to St. Peter, upon the occasion of his prompt con- 
fession of his faith in Jesus as the Christ, the Son of 
the living God ; and this confession of St. Peter's 
was his answer to a question which our Lord had 
put to the apostles in general, " Whom say ye that 
I am ? ** — which question had arisen out of the 
answers they returned to an antecedent question, 
" Whom say men that I am ?" 

Now, with respect to this confession of St. Peter's, 
two of the most learned and acute among the com- 
mentators of antiquity, St. Chrysostom and St. Je- 
rome, solicitous, as it should seem, for the general 
repiutation of the apostles, as if they thought that at 
this early period no one of them could without blame 
be behind another in the fulness and the fervour of 
his faith, — from these, or from what motives It is 
not easy to divine, these two ancient commentators 
have taken upon them to assert that St. Peter, upon 
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this occasion, was but the spokesman of the company, 
and replied to our Lord's question, ** Whom say ye 
that I am ? " in the name of all. 

Improving upon this hint, modem expositors of 
the Calvinistic school proceed to a conclusion which 
must stand or fall with the assumption upon which it 
is founded. They say, since St. Peter^s confession of 
his faith was not his own particular confession, but 
the general confession of the apostles, made by his 
mouth, the blessing annexed must be equally com- 
mon to them all ; and was pronounced upon St. Peter, 
not individually, but as the representative of the 
twelve.; insomuch, that whatever the privileges may 
be which are described in my text as the custody of 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and the authority 
to bind and loose on earth with an efiPect that should 
be ratified in heaven, — whatever these privileges may 
be, St. Peter, according to these expositors, is no 
otherwise interested in them than as an equal sharer 
with the rest of the apostolic band. 

But we may be allowed to demand of these apt 
disciples of St. Chrysostom and St. Jerome, what 
right they can make out for St. Peter to be the 
spokesman of the company, and, without any previous 
consultation with his brethren, to come forward with 
an answer, in the name of aU, to a question of such 
moment ? What right will they pretend for St. Peter 
to take so much upon him, — unless they will con- 
cede to him that personal precedence among the 
twelve, which, however it. may be evinced by many 
circumstances in the sacred history, it is the express 
purpose of their exposition to refute ? St. Peter, it 
must be confessed, upon two other occasions spoke 
in the name of all : but that he so spake upon those 
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occasions^ is not left to be understood as a thing of 
course ; but it is evident, in the one instance, by the 
very words he used, — in the other, it is remarked 
by the sacred historian. In the present case, have 
we any such evidence of the thing supposed — any 
indication of it in the Apostle's words — any assertion 
of the Jiistoria^ ? — Quite the contrary. To our 
Lord's first question, ** Whom say men that I am ?" 
the answer, we are told indeed, was general. '' They 
said — '' says the sacred historian. The question was 
about a plain matter of fact, concerning which there 
could not be two opinions. To the second question, 
*' Whom say ye that I am ? '' Simon Peter is men- 
tioned as the person who alone replied ; as if, upon 
this point, no one else was ready with an answer, 
" Simon Peter answered and said — " Why is the 
mode of narration changed ? Why is it not said again 
— -" They s(aid ? " Why is the speaker, and the speaker 
only, named in the one case rather than in the other^ 
if the answer given was equally in both a common 
answer ? Whence is it that the two other evangelists 
who have recorded this discourse, though far less 
minute in the detail of the particulars than St. Mat- 
tliew, are both, however, careful to name St. Peter 
as the person who replied to the second qjuestion ? 
and whence is it that not the most distant hint of 
any general concurrence of the apostles in St. Peter's 
sentiments is given by any one of these three writers ? 
Again, let the manner of our Lord's reply to 
St. Peter be remarked. I would ask, in what way 
any one person of a numerous company can be more 
pointedly addressed — in what way can a discourse 
be more expressly confined and limited to one, in 
exclusion of- the rest, than by calling that one person 
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by his proper, name, adding to his proper name his 
patronymic, and subjoining to that distinct compeU 
lation these express words, ** I say unto thee ? " But 
this was the manner of our Lord's reply to St. Peter's 
confession of his faith. ** Blessed art thou, Simon 
Bar-Jonah ; and I say also unto thee — ** Can it be 
su^osed, that what was thus particularly said to 
Simon, son of Jonah, was equally said to another 
Simon, who was not the son of Jonah — to James, 
the son of Alpheus, — to the sons of Zebedee, — or any 
other persons present who were not named ? I ask, 
by what other mode of compellation our Lord could 
have more distinctly marked St. Peter as the indi- 
vidual object of discourse, had he intended so to mark 
him ? I ask, by what mode of compellation was St. 
Peter marked as the individual object of our Lord's 
discourse upon another occasion, upon which no man 
in his senses ever doubted that St. Peter individually 
was addressed ? — By the same mode of compellation 
which is used here : he was spoken to by his name 
and by his patronymic : — ** Simon, son of Jonah, lov- 
est thou me ? " Clearly, therefore, Peter individually 
was upon this, occasion blessed by our Lord : clearly, 
therefore, the CQufession which obtained the blessing 
was St. Peter's own. 

It may perhaps be objected, that it is upon record 
in St. John's Gospel, that upon another occasion, the 
self-same confession, in the self-same terms, was made 
by St. Peter in the name of all. I answer, it was 
u{>on a subsequent occasion ; when, it may well be 
siq>posed, the satisfaction which our Lord upon this 
occasion had expressed in St* Peter's confession, had 
made a deep impression upon the minds of the 
apostles, ^nd had brought them to b, general con- 
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currence in St. Peter's sentiments. But it is parti- 
cularly to be remarked, that St. Peter, upon this 
occasion, making a confession for himself, as I con- 
tend, obtains a blessing : afterwards, when the same 
confession was made by him in the name of all, no 
blessing follows it. The reason is obvious : the bless- 
ing due to the^r^^ confession was already St. Peter's : 
lie had carried off the prize ; and the rest of the 
apostles, more tardy, though not less sincere in the 
same faith, could have no share of what St. Peter had 
made his own. 

But there is yet another argument, that* St. Peter, 
upon this occasion, spoke singly for himself, the force 
of which, however it hath passed unnoticed, is nothing 
short of demonstration. It is to be drawn from those 
words of our Lord, " I say unto thee, thou aft Peter.*' 
Proper names, in the Hebrew language, were titles 
rather than names, — words expressive of some pecu- 
liar adjunct of the persons by whom they were first 
borne. This was more particularly the case when 
a person's name was changed : the new name was 
always significant ; and, for the most part, when given 
by Divine authority, predictive of some peculiarity 
in the character, the life, the achievements, or the 
destiny of the person on whom it was imposed. When 
Simon, son of Jonah, first became a follower of our 
Lord, our Lord gave him the name of CephciSi or the 
Rocky .which passed into the equivalent word of the 
Greek language, Petros. Our Lord, upon this oc- 
casion of his confession of his faith, says to him, — 
" Thou art Peter." The like form of words, — 
though the similarity appears not in our English 
Bibles, — but the like form of words was used by 
the patriarch Jacob, as the exordium of the blessing 
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which he pronounced upon the most "distinguished of 
his sons. ** Thou art Judah ; thy brethren shall 
praise thee ; *' — that is. Thou hast been rightly 
named Judah ; the name properly belongs to thee ; 
because thou wilt be what the name imports, the 
object of thy brethren's praise. So here, " Thou art 
Peter,** — that is. Thou hast been properly so named; 
for it now appears that thou hast about thee what 
the name imports. But how was it that this now 
appeared ? Nothing had passed which could discover 
any peculiarity of St. Peter, unless it was the con- 
fession which he had made of his faith in Jesus. This 
confession, therefore, was, by our Lord's own judg- 
ment, that which evinced the singular propriety of 
the name. But how should this confession evince 
the propriety of the name, if the merit of the con- 
fession was not at this time peculiar to St. Peter ? 
If this confession contains the reason of the name, 
and yet was the common ccmfession of all the apostles, 
made only by St. Peter's mouth, the inevitable con- 
sequence will be, that the name might have been 
imposed with equal propriety upon any one of the 
twelve,- Judas Iscariot, perhaps, alone excepted ; — 
which is in effect to say, that it was imposed upon 
Simon, the son of Jonah, by the Omniscient discemer 
of the hearts of men, with no propriety at all. 

Standing upon this firm ground of argument, we 
may now venture to assume a confident tone ; nor 
scruple to assert, that St. Peter, upon this occasion, 
answered only for himself, — that the blessing he 
obtained was for himself singly, the reward of his 
being foremost in the faith which he confessed*, — 

* Some sort of general confession of our I^prd as Son of God 
had been made by different persons, upon different occasions, 
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that, to be the carrier of the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, — to loose and bind on earth, in any sense 
which the expressions may bear in this passage, — 
were personal distinctions of the venerable primate 
of the apostolic college, appropriated to him in posi- 
tive and absolute exclusion of all other persons, — in 
exclusion of the apostles his contemporaries, and of 
the bishops of Rome his successors. We need not 
scruple to assert, that any interpretation of this pas- 
sage, or of any part of it, founded upon a notion that 
St. Peter upon this occasion spoke or was spoken to 
as the representative . of the apostles, is groundless 
and erroneous. 

Having laid this foundation, let us now endeavour 
to fix the sense, first, of the promise to St. Peter, and, 
in the next place, of the promise to the church. 

The promise to St. Peter consists of these^ two 
aiticles, — that the keys of the kingdom of heaven 
should be given to him ; and that whatsoever he 
should bind or loose on earth should be bound or 
loosed in heaven. 

The keys of the kingdom of heaven here promised 
to St. Peter, by the principles we have laid down for 
the exposition of this text, must be something quite 
distinct from that with which it hath generally been 
confounded, — the power of the remission and reten- 
tion of sins, conferred by our Lord, after his resur- 



before this of St. Peter's, — by Nathaniel, upon liis very first 
acquaintance with our Lord, •— by the apostles, and others per> 
haps with them, in the boat, upon the lake of Gennesaret, after 
the storm. It is shown in the sequel, that this last fell far short 
of St. Peter's ; and the same remark would apply to Nathaniel's. 
St. Peter was unquestionably foremost in the full distinct con- 
fession now made; 
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reetion, upon the apostles in general, and transmitted 
through them to the perpetual succession of the 
priesthood. Tliis is the discretionary power lodged 
in the priesthood of dispensing the sacraments, and 
of granting to the penitent and refusing to the ob- 
durate the benefit and comfort of absolution. The 
object of this power is the individual upon whom it is 
exercised, according to the particular circumstances 
of each man's case. It was exercised by the apostles 
in many striking instances : it is exercised now by 
every priest, when he admuiisters or withholds the 
sacraments of baptism and the Lord's supper, or, upon 
just grounds, pronounces or refuses to pronounce upon 
an individual the sentence of d[)solution. 

St. Peter's custody of the keys was quite another 
thing. It was a temporary, not a perpetual author 
rity : its object was not individuals, but the whole 
human race. The kingdom of heaven upon earth is 
the true church of God. It is now, therefore, the 
Christian church : formerly the Jewish church was 
that kingdom. The true church is represented in 
this text, as in many passives of holy writ, under the 
image of a walled city, to be entered only at the gates. 
Under the Mosaic economy these gates were shut,, 
and particular persons only could obtain admittance, 
— IsoBelites by birth, or by legal incorporation. The 
locks of these gates were the rites of the Mosaic law, 
which obstructed the entrance of aliens. But, after 
our Lord's ascension^ and the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, the keys of the city were given to St. Peter, 
by that vision which taught him, and authorised him 
to teach others, that all distinctions of one nation from 
another w^e at an end. By virtue of this special 
commission, the great apostle ap{^ed the key, pushed 
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back the bolt of the lock, and threw the gates of the 
city open for the admission of the whole Gentile 
world, in the instance of Cornelius and his family. 
To this, and to this only, our Lord prophetically 
alludes, when he promises to St. Peter the custody of 
the keys. 

With this, the second article of the promise, the 
authority to loose and bind, js closely connected. 
This again being, by virtue of our rule of interpret- 
ation, peculiar to St. Peter, must be a distinct thing 
from the perpetual standing power of discipline, con- 
veyed upon a later occasion to the church in general, 
in the same figurative terms. St. Peter was the first 
instrument of Providence in dissolving the obligation 
of the Mosaic law in the ceremonial, and of binding it 
in the moral part. The rescript, indeed, for that pur- 
pose was drawn by St. James, and confirmed by the 
anthority of the apostles in general, under the direc- 
tion of the Holy Ghost ; but the Holy Ghost moved 
the apostles to this great business by the suggestion 
and the persuasion . of St. Peter, as we read in the 
fifteenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles* And 
this was his particular and personal commission to 
bind and loose. 

I must not quit this part of my subject without 
observing, that no authority over the rest of the 
apostles was given to St. Peter, by the promise made 
to him, in either or in both its branches ; nor was 
any right conveyed to him which could descend from 
him to his successors in any see. The promise was 
indeed simply a prediction that he would be selected 
to be the first instrument in a great work of Provi- 
dence, which was of such a nature as to be done once 
for all ; and, being done, it cannot be repeated. The 
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great apostle fulfilled his commission in his lifetime : 
he applied his key, he turned back the lock, — he 
loosed and he bound. The gates of the kingdom of 
heaven ore thrown open, — the ceremonial law i9 
abrogated, — the moral i% confirmed ; and the suc- 
cessors of St. Peter in the see of Rome can give nei- 
ther furtherance nor obstruction to the business. 

So much for the promise to St. Peter. The pro- 
mise to the church, which is next to be considered, 
consists likewise of two articles, — that it should be 
built upon a rock ; and that, being so built, the gates 
of hell should not prevail against it. 

The first part of the promise, that the church 
should be built upon a rock, is contained in those 
words of our Lord to St. Peter, *< I say unto thee. 
Thou art Peter ; and upon this rock (or, as the words 
might be better rendered^ << upon this self-same 
rock,*') I will build my church ; " — which may be 
thus paraphrased : — *< Thou hast now shown the pro- 
priety of the name which I gave thee, taken from a. 
rock ; for thou hast about thee that which hath in it 
the likeness of a rock ; and upon this self-same rocky 
thing I will build my church." We have already 
seen that the reason of the name of Peter, given to 
Simon, lay in the confession which he now made. In 
that confession, therefore, we must see the rocky 
thing to which the name alluded. Of all natural sub- 
stances, a rock, though not perhaps the most dense, is 
certainly the most durable, the least liable to internal 
decay, and the least obnoxious to destruction or 
damage by any external force ; for which reason, 
the sacred writers often apply to rocky mountains 
the epithet of everlasting. Hence, a rock is the 
most apt image that the material world affords of 
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pure unadulterated truth, — in its nature, than ada- 
mant more firm, more permanent, more insurmount- 
able. These things being put together, what shall 
we find in St. Peter's confession which might be 
represented by a rock, but the truth of it ? This, 
then, is the rock upon which our Lord promises to 
build his church, — the faith confessed by St. Peter, 
in a truth, firm, solid, and immutable. 

This being the case, it will be necessary, for the 
fuller explication of the promise, to consider the ex- 
tent and the particulars of this fidth of St. Peter's. 

It is remarkable, that the apostles in general, upon 
a certain occasion, confessing a faith in Jesus as the 
Son of God, obtained no blessing. I speak not now 
of that confession which upon a subsequent occasion 
was made by St. Peter, in the name of all ; but of a 
confession made before, by the apostles in a body, for 
any thing that appears, without St. Peter's interven- 
tion. We read, in the fourteenth chapter of St. 
.Matthew's Gospel, that after the storm upon the 
lake of Gennesaret, which ceased upon our Lord's 
entering into the vessel, . '* They that were in the 
ship came and worshipped him, saying, Of a truth 
thou art the Son of God." No blessing follows. 
Simon Peter, some short time after, confesses, in 
terms which to an inattentive reader might seem but 
equivalent ; and he is blessed. The conclusion is 
inevitable, that more was contained in this confession 
of St. Peter's than in the prior confession of the 
apostles in the ship, — more, therefore, than in a 
bare confession of Jesus as a Son of God. 

What that more was will easily be understood, if 
we take St. Peter's answer in connection with our 
Lord's question, paying a critical attention to the 
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terms of both. Our Lord puts his first question in 
these terms : — ** Whom do men say that I, the Son 
of Man, am ? *• Then he says, — " Whom say ye 
that I am?" Simon Peter answers, — " Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God/' Our Lord, 
in the terms of his question, asserts of himself that 
he is the Son of Man : St. Peter's answer, therefore, 
connected with our Lord's question, amounts to this, 
— " Thou, who sayest rightly of thyself that thou 
art the Son of Man, art Christ, the Son of the living 
God." St. Peter therefore asserts these three things 
of Jesus, — that he was Christ ; that he was the Son 
of Man ; and that he was the Son of God. The 
Son of Man, and the Son of God, are distinct titles 
of the Messiah. The title of the Soil of Man be- 
longs to him as God the Son ; the title of the Son 
of God belongs to him as man. The former cha- 
racterises him as that one of the three persons of the 
ever-blessed Trinity which was made man ; the other 
characterises him as that man which was united to 
the Godhead. St. Peter^s confeltoion therefore amounts 
to a full acknowledgment of the great mystery of 
godliness, Qod manifest in the fleshy to destroy the 
works of the Devil ; and the truth of this faith is the 
rock upon which Christ promises to build hi^ church. 
Upon the second article of the promise to the 
church, ** that the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it," the time compels me to be brief. Nor 
is there need I should be long. In the present state 
of sacred literature, it were an affiront to this assembly 
to go about to prove that the expression of " the 
gates of hell" describes the invisible mansion of de- 
parted souls, with allusion to the sepulchres of the 
Jews and other eastern nations, under the image of a 
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place secured by barricadoed gates, through which 
there is no escape, by natural means, to those who 
have once been compelled to enter. Promising that 
these gates shall not prevail against his church, our 
Lord promises, not only perpetuity to the church, to 
the last moment of the world's existence, notwith- 
standing the successive mortality of all its members 
in all ages, — but, what is much more, a final triumph 
over the power of the grave. Firmly as the gates of 
Hades may be barred, they shall have no power to 
confine his departed saints, when the last trump shall 
sound, and the voice of the archangel shall thunder 
through the deep. 

I have now gone through the exposition of my 
text, as much at large as the time would allow, 
though more briefly than the greatness of the subject 
might deserve. To apply the whole to the more 
immediate concerns of this assembly, I shall conclude 
with two remarks. 

The first is. That the church, to which our Lord 
promises stability and k final conquest over the power 
of the grave, is the building raised by himself, as the 
master-builder, — that is, by persons commissioned 
by him, acting under his directions, and assisted by 
his Spirit,* upon the 'solid rock of the truth of St. 
Peter's faith. That faith was a faith in the media- 
torial offices of Christ, in his divinity, and in the 
mystery of the incarnation. Whatever may be raised 
by man upon any other foundation, however it may 
assume the name of a church, is no part of Christ's 
building, and hath no interest in these glorious pro- 
mises. This deserves the serious attention of all who 
in any manner engage in the plantation of churches 
and the propagation of the Gospel. By those who 
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have thb appointment of itinerant missionaries for the 
conversion of the heathen, it should be particularly 
£^ttended to, in the choice of persons for so great an 
undertakmg ; and it deserves the conscientious at- 
tention of every such missionary, in the prosecution 
of his work. Whatever may be the difficulty of giv- 
ing a right apprehension of the mysteries of our re- 
ligion to savages, whose minds have never yet been 
raised to the contemplation of any higher. object than 
the wants of the animal life, — the difficulty, great 
indeed, but not insuperable to him that worketh with 
us, must be encountered, or the whole of the mis- 
sionary's labour will be vain. His catechumens are 
not made Christians till they are brought to the full 
confession of St. Peter's faith ; nor hath he planted 
any church where he hath not laid this foundation. 
For those who presume to build upon other foun- 
dations, their work will perish ; and it will be as by 
fire, if they themselves are saved. 

The second remark I have to make is no less in- 
teresting to us. The promise of perpetual stability, 
in the text, is to the church catholic : it affi^rds no 
security to any particular church, if her faith or her 
works should be found perfect before God. The 
time shall never be when a true church of God shall 
not be somewhere subsisting on the earth ; but any 
individual church, if she fall from her first love, may 
sink in ruins. Of this, history furnishes but too 
abundant proof, in the examples of churches, once 
illustrious, planted by the apostles, watered with the 
blood of the first saints and martyrs, which are now 
no more. Where are now the seven churches of 
Asia, whose praise is in the Apocalypse ? Where 
shall we now find the successors of those earliest 
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archbishops, once stars in the Son of Man's right 
hand ? Where are those boasted seals of Paul's 
apostleship, the churches of Corinth and Philippi? 
Where are the churches of Jerusalem and Alexan- 
dria ? — But is there need that we resort, for salutary 
warning, to the examples of remote antiquity ? Alas I 
where at this moment is the church of France ? — 
her altars demolished — her treasures spoiled — her 
holy things profaned — her persecuted clergy and 
her plundered prelates wanderers on the earth I Let 
us take warning by a visitation that is come so near 
our doors. Let us not defraud ourselves of the be- 
nefit of the dreadiful example, by the miserable sub- 
terfuge of a rash judgment upon our neighbours, 
and an invidious comparison of their deservings with 
our own. Let us not place a vain confidence in the 
purer worship, the better discipline, and the sounder 
faith, which for two centuries and a half we have 
enjoyed. These things are not our merits ; they are. 
God's gifts ; and the security we may derive from 
them will depend upon the use we make of them. 
Let us not abate — let us rather add to our zeal for 
the propagation of the Gospel in distant parts ; but 
let us not forget that we have duties nearer home. 
Let us of the ministry give heed to ourselves and to 
our flocks ; let us give an anxious and diligent atten- 
tion to their spiritual concerns. Let us all — but 
let the younger clergy, more especially, beware how 
they become secularized in the . general cast and 
fashion of their lives. Let them not think it enough 
to maintain a certain frigid decency of character, ab- 
staining from the gross scandal of open riot and 
criminal dissipation, but giving no farther attention 
to their spiritual duties than may be consistent with 
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the pursuits and pleasures of the world, and may not 
draw them from a fixed residence in populous cities, 
at a distance from their cures, or a wandering life in 
places of public resort and amusement, where they 
have no call, and where the grave dignified character 
of a parish priest is ill exchanged for that of a 
fashionable trifler. We know the charms of improved 
and elegant society. Its pleasures in themselves are 
innocent ; but they are dearly bought at the expense 
of social and religious duty. If we have not firmness 
to resist the temptations they present, when the en- 
joyment is not to be obtained without deserting the 
work of the ministry in the places to which we are 
severally appointed, because our lot may have chanced 
to fall in the retirement of a country town, or per- 
haps in the obscurity of a village, the time may come^ 
sooner than we think, when it shall be said, — Where 
is now the church of England ? Let us betimes take 
warning. *< As many as I love, I rebuke and 
chasten,'' said our Lord to the church of Laodicea, 
whose worst crime it was that she was •* neither hot 
nor cold." - " Be zealous, therefore, and repent. 
He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit 
saith unto the churches." 
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SERMON XIV 



1 Corinthians, ii. 2. 

For I have determined not to know any thing among 
yoUj save Jesus Christy and him crucijied. * 

Among various abuses in the Corinthian church, 
which this epistle, as appears from the matter of it, 
was intended to reform, a spirit of schism and dis- 
sension, to which an attempt to give a new turn to 
the doctrines of Christianity had given rise, was in 
itself the most criminal, and in its consequences the 
most pernicious. Who the authors of this evil were^ 
is not mentioned, and it were idle to enquire. TTiey 
were run after in their day; but their names have 
been long since forgotten ; nor is any thing remem- 
bered of them but the mischief which they did. The 
general character of the men, and the complexion of 
their doctrine, may easily be collected from this and 
the subsequent epistle. They were persons who, 
without authority from heaven, had taken upon them- 
selves to be preachers of the Gospel. The motive 
from which they had engaged in a business for which 
they were neither qualified nor commissioned, was 

* Preached in the cathedral church of Gloucester, at a 
public ordination of priests and deacons. 
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not any genuine zeal for the propagation of the truth, 
nor any charitable desire to reclaim the profligate and 
to instruct the ignorant ; but the love of gain, — of 
power and applause, — the desire, in short, of those 
advantages which ever attend popularity in the cha- 
racter of a teacher. A scrupulous adherence to the 
plain doctrine of the Gospel had been inconsistent 
with these views, since it could only have exposed 
them to persecution. Whatever therefore the Chris- 
tian doctrine might contain offensive to the prejudice 
of Jew or GentUe, they endeavoured to clear away 
by figurative interpretations, by which they pretended 
to bring to light the hidden sense of mysterious ex- 
pressions, which the first preachers had not explained. 
While they called themselves by the name of Christ, 
they required not that the Jew should recognise the 
Maker of the world, the Jehovah of his fathers, in 
the carpenter's reputed son ; nor would they incur 
the ridicule of the Grecian schools, by maintaining 
the necessity of an atonement for forsaken and re- 
pented sins, and by holding high the efficacy of the 
Redeemer's sacrifice. 

Such preaching was accompanied with no blessing. 
These pretended teachers could perform no miracles 
in confirmation of their doctrine ; it was supported 
only by an affected subtlety of argument, and the 
studied ornaments of eloquence. To these arts they 
trusted, to gain credit for their innovations with the 
multitude. Not that the Corinthian multitude, more 
than the multitude of any other place, were qualified 
to enter into abstruse questions, — to apprehend the 
force or to discern the fallacy of a long chain of ar- 
gument, — or to judge of the speaker's eloquence ; 
but they had the art to persuade the people that they 
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excelled in argument and rhetoric. They told the 
people that their reasoning was such as must convince, 
and their oratory such as ought to charm ; and the 
silly people believed them, when they bore witness to 
themselves. St. Paul they vilified, as a man of mean 
abilities, who either had not himself the penetration 
to discern I know not what hidden meaning of the 
revelation of which he was the minister, or had not 
the talents of a teacher in a sufficient degree to carry 
his disciples any considerable length ; and through 
his inability, had left untouched those treasures of 
knowledge which they pretended to disclose. 

This sketch of the characters of the false teachers 
in the Corinthian church, and of the sort of doctrine 
which they taught, is the key to the apostle's mean- 
ing, in many passages of this epistle, in which, as in 
the text, he may seem to speak with disparagement 
of wisdom, learning, and eloquence, as qualifications 
of little significance in a preacher of the Gospel, and 
as instruments unfit to be employed in the service of 
divine truth. In all these passages, a particular re- 
ference is intended to the arrogant pretensions of the 
false teachers, — • to their affected learning, and coun- 
terfeit wisdom. It was not that, in the apostle's 
judgment, there is any real opposition between the 
truths of revelation and the principles of reason, — 
or that a man's proficiency in knowledge can be in 
itself an obstacle in the way of his conversion to the 
Christian faith, — or that an ignorant man can be 
qualified to be a teacher of the Christian religion ; 
which are the strange conclusions which ignorance 
and enthusiasm, in these later ages, have drawn from 
the apostle's words; but he justly reprobates the 
folly of that pretended wisdom, which, instead of 
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taking the light of revelation for its guide, would inter-* 
pret the doctrines of revelation by the previous disco- 
veries of human reason ; and he censures the igno- 
rance of that learning, which imagines that the nature 
of the self-existent Being, and the principles of his 
moral government of the world, are in such sort the 
objects of human knowledge, as, like the motions of 
the planets, or the properties of light, to be open to 
scientific investigation ; and he means to express how 
little is the amount, and how light the authority of 
the utmost wisdom that may be acquired in the schools 
x>{ human learning, in comparison of that illumin- 
ation which was imparted to him by the immediate 
influence of the Divine Spirit, the fountain of truth 
and knowledge^ on his mind. 

That this is the true interpretation of what the 
apostle says, or hath been supposed to say, in dis- 
paragement of human learning, may appear from this 
consideration. We have, in the twelfth chapter of 
this epistle, a distinct enumeration of the extraor- 
dinary gifts of the Spirit ; which were nine, it seems, 
in number. In a subsequent part of the same chap- 
ter, we have an enumeration of ecclesiastical offices, 
-—nine also in number. The nine gift;s, and the 
nine offices, taken in the order in which they are 
mentioned, seem to correspond ; the first gift belong- 
ing to the first office, the second to the second, and 
so on * : only, it is to be supposed, that as the au- 
thority of all inferior offices is included in the supe- 
rior, so the higher and rarer gifts contained the lower 
and more common. At the head of the list of offices, 
as the first in authority, stand << apostles and pro-* 
phets ; '' by which last word are meant expounders 

* Vide Appendix. 
O 4 
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of the Scriptures ; — for, that the exposition of 
Scripture was the proper office of those who were called 
prophets in the primitive church, is a thing so well 
understood, and so generally acknowledged, that any 
particular proof of it upon the present occasion may 
be spared. Corresponding to these two offices, at 
the head of the catalogue of gifts, stand ^< the word 
of wisdom," and " the word of knowledge." The 
word of wisdom seems to have been a talent of argu- 
ing from the natural principles of reason, for the con-^ 
viction and conversion of philosophical infidels. This 
was the proper gift of the apostles, who were to carry 
the glad tidings of salvation to distant nations, among 
which the light of revelation had either never shone, 
or had, at least, for ages been extinguished. The 
word of knowledge was the talent of holding learned 
arguments from the ancient prophecies, and other 
writings of the Old Testament, to silence the ob- 
jections of Jewish adversaries, and to demonstrate 
the consistency of the Gospel with former revelations* 
This was the proper gift of those who were ap- 
pointed to expound the Scriptures in congregations 
of the faithful, once formed by the preaching of 
the apostles. These persons, by the way, bore the 
name of prophets, because their office in the church 
stood in the same relation to the office of the 
apostles as that of the prophets under the law to the 
office of Moses. The Jewish prophets were only 
guardians and expounders of the law prescribed by 
Moses, and of the revelation which he published. 
The prophets in the primitive church were not the 
publishers of the Gospel, but expounders of what the 
apostles had previously taught; The apostolic gift, 
the word of wisdom, — consisted, it should seem, in an 
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Intuitive knowledge of philosophic truth, and an in-^ 
sight into the harmony of the faith which the apostles 
taught with what are called the principles of natural 
religion. The prophetic gift, the word of knowledge, 
consisted in a prompt recollection of all parts of the 
sacred writings, and an insight into the harmony of 
the different revelations. It pleased God to commit 
the first preaching of the Gospel to men whose former 
occupations and conditions may be supposed to have 
excluded them from the pursuits and the attainments 
of learning, and from the advantages of education, 
" that the excellency of the power might be of God 
— not of them/' But it is evident that these gifls, 
with which he was pleased to adorn the two first 
offices in the Christian church, were to those first 
preachers instead of education ; for the qualities of a 
penetrating judgment in abstruse questions, and a 
ready recollection of written knowledge, which the 
first preachers enjoyed by the immediate influence of 
the Holy Spirit, are in kind the very same which men 
to whom this supernatural assistance is denied may, 
with God's blessing, acquire in a less degree, by long 
and diligent study. These talents existed unquestion- 
ably in the minds of the first inspired preachers in a 
degree in which by the mere industry of study they 
cannot be attained. The apostles were by infinite de- 
grees the best-informed of all philosophers; and the 
prophets of the primitive church were the soundest of all 
divines ^ but yet the light of inspiration and the light 
of learning, however different in degree (as the differ- 
ence, indeed, is inexpressible), are nevertheless the 
same in kind ; for reason is reason, and knowledge is 
knowledge, in whatever manner they may be produced, 
-^the degree of more and less being the only differ- 
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ence of which the things are capable. As the word 
of wisdom, therefore, and the word of knowledge, 
were to the first preachers instead of learning, so in 
these later ages, when the Spirit no longer imparts his 
extraordinary gifts, learning is instead of them. 

The importance and the necessity of it to a Chris* 
tian preacher, evidently appears from God's miracu- 
lous interposition, in the first ages, to infuse learning 
into the minds of those who by education were un- 
learned ; for, if the attainments of learning were of 
no importance to the true and effectual preaching of 
the Gospel, to what purpose did that God, who com- 
manded the light to spring out of darkness, by an exer- 
tion of the same almighty power light up the lamp of 
knowledge in the minds of uneducated men ? The 
reason of this extraordinary interposition in the early 
ages was, that, for the first promulgation of the Gos- 
pel, no abilities to be acquired by education were 
sujfficient for the teacher's office ; and the reason that 
this extraordinary interposition hath long since ceased 
is, that Christianity having once taken root in the 
world, those inferior abilities which may be attained 
by a diligent improvement of our natural talents are 
now sufficient for its support. But in all ages, if the 
objections of infidels are to be confuted, — if the 
scruples of believers themselves are to be satisfied, — 
if Moses and the prophets are to be brought to bear 
witness to Jesus of Nazareth, — if the calumnies of 
the blaspheming Jews are to be repelled, and their 
misinterpretations of their own books confuted, — if 
we are to be " ready," that is, if we are to be qua- 
lified and prepared, *< to give an answer to every man 
that asketh us a reason of the hope that is in us," — 
a penetration in abstruse questions, — a quickness in 
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philosophical discussion, — a critical knowledge of the 
ancient languages, — a familiar acquaintance with the 
Jewish history, and with all parts of the sacred writ- 
ings, — a sound judgment, a faithful memory, and a 
prompt elocution, — are talents without which the 
work of an evangelist will be but ill performed. 
When they are not infused by inspiration, they must 
be acquired by diligence in study and fervency in 
prayer. And if any in the present age imagine, that, 
wanting the advantages of education, they may be 
qualified for preachers of the Gospel, they are to be 
considered as enthusiasts; unless, like the apostles, 
they can appeal to a confirmation of their word by 
'* signs and wonders following/' Inspiration is the 
only means by which they may be qualified for the 
business in which they presume to meddle ; and of 
a real inspiration, the power of miracles is the proper 
sign and inseparable concomitant. 

It is the usual plea of these deluded men, when 
they would assert their sufficiency while they confess 
their ignorance, that, however deficient they may be 
in other knowledge, they know Christ. And God 
forbid, that, in a country professing Christ's religion, 
Christ should not be known by every one in the de- 
gree necessary to his own salvation, — that any one 
should not so know Christ as to have a right appre* 
hension of the necessary articles of the Christian faith, 
— right notions of his duty to God and to his neigh- 
bour, — a steadfast faith in God's promises through 
Christ, — such views, in short, of the Christian doc- 
trine, as may give it its full effect upon his heart and 
practice. This knowledge of Christ, the most illi- 
terate hath, or ought to have, in a Christian country ; 
and he who hath it not is culpable in his ignorance. 
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But this knowledge, without which no one's condition 
is secure, is not that which may authorise the private 
Christian to assume the ojffice of a public teacher. 

It may indeed be made a question whether any 
degree of knowledge may justify the ojfficious inter- 
ference of an individual, of his own pure motion, in a 
business of such serious concern to the community ; 
for, if it be allowed in any society that mere ability 
constitutes a right to act in any particular capacity, 
the consequence will be, that every man will be jus- 
tified in the usurpation of any office in the state, by 
his own opinion of his own sufficiency. The extra- 
vagance and the danger of this principle, applied in 
the civil departments, would be readily perceived. A 
man who from a conceit of his own abilities should 
take upon him to play the magistrate, the general, or 
the privy counsellor, without a commission regularly 
obtained from the source of civil power, would soon 
be shut up in some proper place, where he might act 
his fooleries in secret, without harm to his neighbour 
or public discredit to himself. The reason that the 
extravagance and danger of the same principle is not 
equally perceived when it is applied in the ecclesias- 
tical polity, and that disturbers of the ecclesiastical 
constitution are suffered to go loose, while other 
madmen are confined, is only this, —-that the in- 
terests of the church are not so seriously considered 
as those of the state, because its good government 
and its disorders come not so immediately home to 
the particular* interests of each member of the com- 
munity. 

I mean not, however, at present to enter into the 
question, what more than mere sufficiency may be 
requisite to give a man authority to set up as a public 
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teacher of what he really knows ; or how far the 
rights of a commission actually existing may be in- 
fringed by the laic's invasion of the preacher's chair. 
When it is considered that not fewer than nine dif- 
ferent ecclesiastical offices, distinguished by their 
different gifts, appear to have been subsisting at 
Corinth when this epistle was written, — and that, 
by the consent of the most learned in ecclesiastical 
chronology, this epistle was written so early as the 
fifty-seventh year of our Lord, — it should seem that 
the formation of a church — the constitution of an 
hierarchy, composed of different orders, which orders 
were appointed to distinct duties, and invested with 
distinct rights, — was a thing of so great antiquity as 
may leave no doubt remaining with any reasonable 
man of the divine authority of the institution. 

But what I at present insist upon is this, — that 
that knowledge of Christ by which a man may be 
qualified to bear the office of a teacher cannot be 
separated from other branches of knowledge to which 
uneducated men can in these days make no preten- 
sions. I contend that it never was separated : for 
the word of wisdom, and the word of knowledge, in 
the apostles and primitive prophets, consisted not in a 
knowledge of revelation onh/^ — but, as their writings 
testify, in a general comprehension of all that other 
men acquire in a less degree by education, — * in those 
branches at least of human knowledge which are con-* 
nected with theology and morals* 

They were, perhaps, not knowing in the details of 
natural philosophy ; for the argument for the being 
and the providence of God, from the visible order 
and harmony of the universe, is the same, by what- 
ever laws its motions may be carried on. They were 
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not physicians or anatomists ; because they had the 
power of curing diseases and healing wounds without 
medicine or art. But they were profound meta- 
physicians, — the best of moralists, — well-informed 
historians, — accurate logicians, — and excellent in 
that strain of eloquence which is calculated for the 
conveyapce of instruction, the enforcement of duty, 
the dissuasion of vice, the conviction of error, and the 
defence of truth. And whoever pretends to teach 
without any of these qualifications, hath no counte- 
nance from the example of the apostles, who possessed 
them all in an eminent degree, not from education, 
but from a higher source. 

St. Paul, indeed, says of himself, that when He first 
preached the Gospel to the Corinthians, " he came 
not unto them with excellency of speech or of wis- 
dom ; ** — that is, he came not, like the false teachers, 
making an ostentatious display of studied eloquence, 
nor boasting his proficiency in philosophy: he re- 
quired not that the Corinthians should receive the 
testimony of God, which he delivered to them as the 
testimony of God, because he who delivered it was a 
knowing man, or an accomplished orator : he rested 
not the evidence of his doctrine upon mere argu- 
ment, nor did he think to persuade by mere eloquence } 
for argument alone, although it might indeed evince 
the consistency and reasonableness of the doctrine, 
could never amount to a proof of its heavenly origin ; 
and the apostles had means of persuasion more power- 
ful than eloquence — which, by the way, no modem 
teacher hath : his knowledge and eloquence, howevef 
necessary, were still in him but secondary qualifi- 
cations ; and so little was he ambitious of the fame of 
learning, that he determined not ** to know any thing 
among them, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified/' 
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But consider what this knowledge of the apostle 
really contained. << To know Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified/* was to know, — not simply to believe, 
but to know in such a manner as to be able to teach 
others, that Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah 
announced by the prophets from the beginning of 
the world ; and to understand that the sufferings of 
the Messiah wtere the means appointed by God for 
man's deliverance from sin and damnation. This 
knowledge, therefore, of Jesus Christ, and him cru- 
cified, to which St. Paul laid claim, contained an 
accurate knowledge of the ancient prophecies, — a 
clear apprehension of their necessary reference to the 
Messiah, — a discernment of their exact completion 
in the person of Jesus, — and an insight into that 
great mystery of godliness, the expiation of the actual 
sins of men, and the cleansing of man's sinful nature, 
by the shedding of the blood of Christ. 

And who is sufficient for these things ? That no 
study cto attain this knowledge of Christ in the 
degree in which the apostles possessed it, he who 
confesses not hath stuped Christ to little purpose ; 
but he who imagines that Christ may thus be known 
by men uninfonned both by inspiration and edu. 
cation, or imagines that when inspiration is wanting 
education may contribute nothing at all in aid of the 
deficiency, — that is, to make my meaning very plain, 
he who imagines that, of uninspired men, the leaned 
and the unlearned are equally qualified to be teachers 
of the word of God, — he who builds this extrava- 
gant opinion upon the terms in which the apostle 
speaks of the knowledge of Christ as the only know* 
ledge to which he himself made pretensions, only 
proves that more learning is necessary than he is 
aware of to the right apprehension of this single text. 
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Inferences naturally flow from the doctrine which 
hath been asserted, of high concern to every one in 
this assembly. We who, with however weak ability, 
fill the high station of the prophets in the primitive 
church, — you who are this day to be admitted to a 
share in that sacred office, — are admonished of the 
diligence with which we must devote ourselves to 
study, and of the assiduity which we must use in 
prayer to acquit ourselves of the duties of our calling. 
The laity are admonished of the folly and the danger 
of deserting the ministry of those who have been 
rightly separated to that holy service, in the vain 
hope of edifying under their instruction who cannot 
be absolved of the crime of schism upon any better 
plea than that of ignorance. To allege the apostles 
as instances of illiterate preachers, is of all fallacies 
the grossest. Originally, perhaps, they were men of 
little learning, — fishermen, — tent-makers, — excise- 
men : but when they began to preach, they no longer 
were iUiterate; they were rendered learned in an 
instant, without previous study of their own, by mi- 
racle. The gifts which we find placed by an apostle 
himself at the head of their qualifications were evi- 
dently analogous to the advantages of education. 
Whatever their previous character had been, the 
apostles, when they became preachers, became 
learned : they were of all preachers the most learned. 
It is therefore by^ proficiency in learning, accom- 
panied with an unreserved submission of the under- 
standing to the revealed word \ — but it is by learn- 
ing, not by the want or the neglect of it, that any 
modem teacher may attain to some distant resem- 
blance of those inspired messengers of God. 
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SERMON XV. 



2 Peter, I 20, 21, 

Knowing this ^ firsts that no prophecy of the Scrip* 
ture is of any private interpretation. For the 
yrophecy came not in old time^ — or, as it is in the 
margin, came not at any time^ — by the will of 
man; but holy men of Ood spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ohost. 

In the verse which immediately precedes my text, 
the apostle mentions a ** sure word of prophecy,'* 
which he earnestly commends to the attention of 
the faithful. This word of prophecy, I conceive, is 
to be understood, not of that particular word of the 
psalmist *, nor of that other of Isaiah t, to which the 
voice uttered from heaven at the baptism, and re- 
peated from the shechinah at the transfiguration, 
hath by many been supposed to allude : not of either 
of these, nor of any other particular prediction, is 
St. Peter's prophetic word, in my judgment, to be 
understood ; but of the entire volume of the pro- 
phetic writings, — of the whole body of the prophecies 
which were extant in the Christian church at the time 
when the apostle wrote this second epistle. You are 

* pBalm ii. 7- f Isaiah, xlii. 
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all, I doubt not, too well acquainted with your Bibles, 
to be told by me that this epistle was written at no 
long interval of time before the blessed apostle's mar- 
tyrdom. He tells you so himself, in the fourteenth 
verse of this first chapter. The near prospect of 
putting off his mortal tabernacle was the occasion of 
his composing this epistle, which is to be considered 
as his dying charge to the church of God. Now, 
the martyrdom of St. Peter took place in Nero's per- 
secution, when his fellow-labourer St. Paul had been 
already taken off. St. Paul, therefore, we may rea- 
sonably suppose, was dead before St. Peter wrote this 
epistle ; which, by necessary consequence, must have 
been of later date than any of St. Paul's. Again, three 
of the four Gospels, St. Matthew's, St. Mark's, and 
St. Luke's, were all published some years before 
St. Peter's death ; for St. Luke's, which is beyond 
all controversy the latest of the three, was written 
about the time when St. Paul was released from his 
first imprisonment at Rome. It appears from these 
circumstances, that our Saviour's prophecy of the 
destruction of Jerusalem and his last advent, — which 
is recited in the Gospels of the three first evangelists, 
— and St. Paul's predictions of Antichrist, the dread- 
ful corruptions of the latter times, and the final restor- 
ation of the Jewish people, delivered in various parts 
of his epistles, — must have been current among Chris- 
tians at the time when this second epistle of St. Peter 
was composed. These prophecies, therefore, of the 
Christian church, together with the prophetic writ- 
ings of the Old Testament, the books of the Jewish 
prophets, the book of Psalms, and the more ancient 
oracles preserved in the books of Moses, make up 
that system of prophecy which is called by the apostle 



" the prophetic word ;*' to which, as it were with his 
last breath, he gives it in charge to the true believer 
to give heed. If I seem to exclude the book of the 
Apocalypse from that body of prophecy which I sup- 
pose the apostle's injunction to regard, it is not that 
I entertain the least doubt about the authenticity or 
authority of that book^ or that I esteem it less de- 
serving of attention than the rest of the prophetic 
writings ; but for this reason, that not being written 
till many years after St. Peter's death, it cannot be 
understood to make a part of the writings to which lie 
alludes. However, since the sentiments delivered by 
St. Peter are to be understood to be the mind of the 
Holy Spirit which inspired him, — since the injunction 
is general, prescribing what is the duty of Christians 
in all ages, no less than of those who were the con- 
temporaries of the apostle, — since the Apocalypse, 
though not then written, was nevertheless an object 
of the Spirit's prescience, as a book which in no distant 
time was to become a part of the oracular code, — we 
will, if you please, amend our exposition of the 
apostle's phrase : we will include the Apocalypse in 
the word of prophecy ; and we will say that the whole 
body of the prophecies contained in the inspired books 
of the Old and New Testament is that to which the 
Holy Spirit, in the admonition which he dictated to 
St. Peter, requires all who look for salvation to give 
heed, << as to a lamp shining in a dark place ;" — a 
discovery from heaven of the schemes of Providence, 
which, however imperfect, is yet sufficient for the 
comfort and support of good men under all the dis- 
couragements of the present life ; as it furnishes a 
demonstration, — not of equal evidence, indeed, with 
that which the final catastrophe will afford, but a 
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certain demonstration, — a demonstration drawn from 
fact and experience, rising in evidence as the ages of 
the world roll on, and in every stage of it sufficient 
for the passing generation of mankind, — " that the 
I^Iost High ruleth in the kingdoms of the earth," — 
that his providence directeth all events for the final 
happiness of the virtuous, — " that there is a re- 
ward for the righteous, — that there is a God who 
will judge the earth." In all the great events of the 
world, especially in those which more immediately 
concern the true religion and the church, the first 
Christians saw, and we of these ages see, the extended 
arm of Providence by the lamp of the prophetic word, 
which justly, therefore, claims the heedful attention of 
every Christian, in every age, " till the morning 
dawn, and the day-star arise in our hearts," — till the 
destined period shall arrive for that clearer knowledge 
of the Almighty and of his ways which seems to be pro- 
mised to the last ages of the church ; and will termi- 
nate in that full understanding of the justice, equity, 
and mercy of God's dealings with mankind, which 
will make a chief part of the happiness of the righteous 
in the future life, and seems to be described in Scrip- 
ture under the strong metaphor of seeing the incor- 
poreal God. 

This is the sum of the verse which precedes my 
text. It is an earnest exhortation to all Christians to 
give attention to the prophecies of holy writ, as what 
will best obviate all doubts that might shake their 
faith and prevent their minds from being unsettled 
by those difficulties which the evil heart of unbelief 
will €ver find in the present moral constitution, ac- 
cording to those imperfect views of it which the light 
of nature by itself affords. 
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But to what purpose shall we give attention to 
prophecy, unless we may hope to understand it ? And 
where is the Christian who is not ready to say with 
the treasurer of the Ethiopian queen, " How can I 
understand, except some man shall guide me ? " The 
Ethiopian found a man appointed and empowered to 
guide him : but in these days, when the miraculous 
gifts of the Spirit are withholden, where is the man 
who hath the authority or the ability to be another's 
guide? — Truly, vain is the help of man, whose 
breath is in his nostrils ; but, blessed be God, he 
hath not left us without aid : our help is in the name 
of the Lord. To his exhortation to the study of 
prophecy, the inspired apostle, apprised of our neces- 
sities, hath, in the first of the two verses which I have 
chosen for my text, annexed an infallible rule to guide 
plain men in the interpretation of prophecy ; and in 
the latter verse he explains upon what principle this 
rule is founded. 

Observe me : I say the apostle gives you an infal- 
lible rule of interpretation. I do not tell you that 
he refers you to any infallible interpreter ; which 
perverse meaning the divines of the church of Rome, 
for purposes which I forbear to mention, have endea* 
voured to fasten upon this text. The claim of infal* 
libility, or even of authority, to prescribe magisterially 
to the opinions and the consciences of men, whether 
in an individual or in assemblies and collections of 
men, is never to be admitted. Admitted, said I ? — 
It is not to be heard with patience, unless it be sup- 
ported by a miracle ; and this very text of Scripture 
is manifestly, of all others, the most adverse to the 
arrogant pretensions of the Roman pontiff. Had it 
been the intention of God, that Christians, after the 
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death of the apostles, should take the sense of Scrip- 
ture, in all obscure and doubtful passages, from the 
mouth of an infallible interpreter, whose decisions, in 
all points of doctrine, faith, and practice, should be 
oracular and final, this was the occasion for the apostle 
to have mentioned it, — to have told us plainly whi- 
ther we should resort for the unerring explication of 
those prophecies, which, it seems, so well deserve to 
be studied and understood. And from St. Peter, in 
particular, of all the apostles, this information was in 
all reason to be expected, if, as the vain tradition goes, 
the oracular gift was to be lodged with his successors. 
This, too, was the time when the mention of the thing 
was most likely to occur to the apostle's thoughts ; 
when he was about to be removed from the superin- 
tendence of the church, and was composing an epistle 
for the direction of the flock which he so faithfully had 
fed, afler his departure. Yet St. Peter, at this critical 
season, when his mind was filled with an interested 
care for the welfare of the church afler his decease, 
upon an occasion which might naturally lead him to 
mention all means of instruction that were likely to 
be provided, — in these circumstances, St. Peter gives 
not the most distant intimation of a living oracle to 
be perpetually maintained in the succession of the 
Roman bishops. On the contrary, he overthrows 
their asphing claims, by doing that which supersedes 
the supposed necessity of any such institution : he 
lays down a plain rule, which, judiciously applied, 
may enable every private Christian to interpret the 
written oracles of prophecy, in all points of general 
importance, for himself. 

The rule is contained in this maxim, which the 
apostle propounds as a leading principle, of which, in 
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reading the prophecies, we never should lose sight, 
— " That no prophecy of Scripture is of any private 
interpretation^' — " Knowing this first,'* says he, 
** that no prophecy of the Scripture is of any private 
interpretation.** And the reason is this, — that the 
predictions of the prophets did not, like their own 
private thoughts and sentiments, originate in their 
own minds. The prophets, in the exercise of their 
office, were necessary agents, acting under the irre-* 
sistible impulse of the Omniscient Spirit, who made 
the faculties and the oi^ans of those holy men his 
own instruments for conveying to mankind some 
portion of the treasures of his own knowledge. Fu- 
turity seems to have been delineated in some sort of 
emblematical picture, presented by the Spirit of God 
to the prophet's mind ; which, pretematundly filled 
and heated with this scenery, in describing the images 
obtruded on the fantasy, gave pathetic utterance to 
wisdom not its own. " For the prophecy came not 
at any time by the will of man ; but holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.'* 

Some one, perhaps, will be apt to say, — "It had 
been well if the apostle had delivered his rule for the 
explication of prophecy as clearly as he hath ex- 
pressed what he allegeth as the principle from which 
his Tvle is derived. This principle is, indeed, pro- 
pounded with the utmost perspicuity : but how this 
principle leads to the maxim which is drawn from it, 
or what the true sense of that maxim may be, or 
how it may be applied as a rule of interpretation, may 
not appear so obvious. It may seem that the apostle 
hath rather told us negatively how the prophecies may 
not than affirmatively how they mat/ be interpreted ; 
and since, in most cases error is infinite, and truth 
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single, it may be presumed that innumerable modes 
of interpretation will mislead, while one only will 
carry us to the true sense of the prophecies ; and 
surely it had been more to the purpose to point out 
that single true path, than to guard us against one 
out of a great number of deviations. Nor (it may 
be said) is this erroneous path, which we are admo- 
nished to avoid, very intelligibly defined. Private 
interpretation, it seems, is that which is never to be 
applied. But what is private interpretation? Is it 
the interpretation of the private Christian ? Is it for- 
bidden that any private member of the church should 
endeavour to ascertain the sense of any text of pro- 
phecy for himself? — The prohibition would imply 
that there must be somewhere, either in some great 
officer of the church, or in assemblies of her presby- 
ters and bishops, an authority of public interpretation ; 
of which the contrary seems to have been proved from 
this very passage." 

It must be confessed, that all this obscurity and 
incoherence appears in the first face of the passage, 
as it is expressed in our English Bibles. The truth 
is, that the English word private does but very darkly, 
if at all, convey to the understanding of the English 
reader the original word to which it is meant that it 
should answer. The original word denotes that 
peculiar appropriation of the thing with which it is 
joined to something else previously mentioned, which 
is expressed in English by the word own subjoined 
to the pronouns of possession : — our own power, — 
his own blood, — a profit of their own. In all these 
places, the Greek word, which is rendered by the 
words our own, — his own, — their own, is that 
same word which in this text is rendered by the word 
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private. The precise meaning, therefore, of the ori- 
ginal may be thus expressed : — ** Not any prophecy of 
Scripture is of self-interpretation.** This compound 
word, <' self-interpretation/' contains the exact and 
full meaning of the two Greek words which our trans- 
lators have rendered by '^ private interpretation/' and 
with which no two separate words can be found in 
our language exactly to correspond. The meaning 
is just the same as might be thus expressed : — ** Not 
any prophecy of Scripture is its own interpreter/* 
It is in this sense that the passage is rendered in the 
French Bible of the church of Geneva ; and, what is 
of much importance to observe, it is so rendered in the 
Latin translation called the Vulgate, which the church 
of Rome upholds as the unerring standard of the 
sacred text. 

This, then, is the rule of interpretation prescribed 
by the apostle in my text. And though it is pro- 
pounded in a negative form, and may, therefore, 
seem only to exclude an improper method of inter- 
pretation, it contains, as I shall presently explain to 
you, a very clear and positive definition of the only 
method to be used with any certainty of success. 

The maxim is to be applied both to every single 
text of prophecy, and to the whole. 

Of any single text of prophecy, it is true that it 
cannot be its own interpreter ; for this reason, — be- 
cause the Scripture prophecies are not detached pre^ 
dictions of separate independent events ; but are united 
in a regular and entire system, all terminating in one 
great object — the promulgation of the Gospel, and 
the complete establishment of the Messiah's kingdom. 
Of this system, every particular prophecy makes a part, 
and bears a more immediate or a more remote relation 
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to that which is the object of the whole. It is, there- 
fore, very unlikely that the true signification of any 
particular text of prophecy should be discovered from 
the bare attention to the terms of the single prediction, 
taken by itself, without considering it as a part of that 
system to which it unquestionably belongs, and with-* 
out observing how it may stand connected with earlier 
and later prophecies, especially with those which 
might more immediately precede or more immediately 
follow it. 

Again, of the whole of the Scripture prophecies, it 
is true that it cannot be its own interpreter. Its 
meaning never can be discovered without a general 
knowledge of the principal events to which it alludes ; 
for prophecy was not given to enable curious men to 
pry into futury, but to enable "the serious and consider- 
ate to discern in past events the hand of Providence. 

Thus, you see, the apostle, while he seems only to 
guard against a manner of interpretation which would 
perpetually mislead, in effect directs us to that which 
will seldom fail. Every particular prophecy is to be 
referred to the system, and to be understood in that 
sense which may most aptly connect it with the 
whole ; and the sense of prophecy in general is to be 
sought in the events which have actually taken place, 
— the history of mankind, especially in the article 
of their religious improvement, being the public in- 
fallible interpreter of the oracles of God. 

I shall now proceed, in this and some other dis- 
courses, to explain these rules somewhat more distinct- 
ly> — to illustrate the use of them by examples of 
their application, — and to show you how naturally 
they arise out of that principle which is alleged by 
the apostle as their foundation, and how utterly they 
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overthrow the most fonnidable objection that the 
adversaries of our holy faith have ever been able to 
produce against that particular evidence of our Lord's 
pretensions which the completion of the Scripture 
prophecies affords. 

In the first place, for the more distinct explication 
of the apostle's maxim, nothing, I conceive, is requi- 
site, but to mark the limits within which the meaning 
of it is to be restrained. 

And, first, the subject of the apostle's negative pro- 
position, prophecy* — Under this name is not to be 
included every thing that might be uttered by a 
prophet, even under the Divine impulse ; but the 
word is to be taken strictly for that which was the 
highest part of the prophetic office, — the prediction 
of the events of distant ages. The prophets spake 
under the influence of the Spirit, upon various occa- 
sions, when they had no such predictions to deliver. 
They were in the Jewish church the ordinary preach- 
ers of righteousness ; and their lessons of morality 
and religion, though often conveyed in the figured 
strains of poetry, were abundantly perspicuous. They 
were occasionally sent to advise public measures, in 
certain critical situations of the Jewish state. Some- 
times they gave warning of impending judgments, or 
notice of approaching mercies ; and sometimes they 
were employed to rebuke the vices and to declare 
the destiny of individuals. What they had to utter 
upon these occasions had sometimes, perhaps, no im- 
mediate connection with prophecy, properly so called ; 
and the mind of the prophet seems to have been very 
differently affected with these subjects, and with the 
visions of futurity. The counsel he was to give, or 
the event he was to announce, were presented naked. 
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without the disguise of imagery, to his thoughts ; 
and he gave it utterance in perspicuous phrases, that 
carried a definite and obvious meaning. There are 
even predictions, and those of very remote events, and 
those events of the highest moment, which are not 
properly to be called prophecies. Such are those 
declarations of the future conditions of the righteous 
and the wicked, which make a principal branch of 
general revelation, and are propounded in such clear 
terms that none can be at a loss to apprehend the 
general purport of them. These are, indeed, pre- 
dictions, because the events which they declare are 
future ; yet they do not seem to answer to the notion 
of prophecy in the general acceptation of the word. 
What, then, you will ask me, is the distinction be- 
tween these discoveries of general revelation and pro- 
phecy, properly so called ? — The distinction, I think, 
is this : an explicit declaration of the final general 
event of things, and of whatever else may be the 
immediate effect of the will and power of the First 
Cause, or the purport of any original decree of God, 
is revelation : prophecy is a disguised detail of those 
intermediate and subordinate events which are brought 
about by the regular operation of second causes, and 
are in part dependent upon man's free agency. Pre- 
dictions of these events are prophecies, in the proper 
meaning of the word ; and of these prophecies alone, 
St. Peter's maxim, " that no prophecy is its own in- 
terpreter," is to be understood. 

Again, the word " interpretation " is not to be 
understood without much restriction. Interpretation, 
in the largest sense, consists of various branches, the 
greater part of which it were absurd to include in 
the negation of the text. Such are all grammatical 
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interpretations of an author's language, and logical 
elucidations of the scope, composition, and coherence 
of his argument. Such interpretations may be ne* 
cessary for prophecies, in common with every other 
kind of writings ; and the general rules by which 
they must proceed are the same in all : but the in- 
terpretation of which the apostle speaks is that which 
is peculiar to prophecy ; and it consists in ascertaining 
the events to which predictions allude, and in show- 
ing the agreement between the images of the pre- 
diction and the particulars of the history ; and this 
particular sort of interpretation, distinct from any 
other, is expressed by that word which we find in 
this place in the original text of the apostle. The 
original word hath not the extensive signification of 
tlie English word <* interpretation ;'' but it is the spe- 
cific name of that sort of exposition which renders the 
mystic sense of parables, dreams, and prophecies. 

Having thus defined in what sense the apostle 
uses the word ** prophecies,'' and what that particular 
sort of interpretation is, which, he says, no prophecy 
can furnish for itself, his maxim is reduced to a per- 
spicuous proposition, too evident to need farther 
proof or explication. Of prophecies, in the strict 
acceptation of the word, — that is, of disguised pre- 
dictions of those events which are brought about by 
the intervention of second causes, and do in great 
part depend upon the free agency of man, — of such 
predictions, the apostle affirms that the mystic inter- 
pretation — that interpretation which consists in as- 
certaining the events with which the predictions 
correspond — is never to be drawn from the prophecy 
itself. It is not to be struck out by any process of 
criticism applied to the words in which a prediction 
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is conceived ; — it is not to be so struck out, because, 
without a knowledge of the event foretold, as well as 
a right understanding of the terms of the prediction, 
the agreement between them cannot be perceived. 
And, among different events which may sometimes 
seem prefigured by the same prophetic images, those 
are always to be esteemed the true completions which, 
being most connected with the main object of pro- 
phecy, may most aptly connect any particular pre- 
diction with the system. 

It is of importance, however, that I show you, 
that the apostle's maxim, in the sense in which I 
would teach you to understand it, arises naturally 
from the principle which he alleges as the foundation 
of it, — that the origin of prophecy, its coming from 
God, is a reason why it should not be capable of self- 
interpretation ; for, if I should not be able to make 
out this connection, you would do wisely to reject the 
whole of my interpretation ; since it is by infinite 
degrees more credible that error should be in my ex- 
position than incoherence in the apostle's discourse. 

But the connection, if I mistake not, is not difficult 
to be made out : for, since the prophecies, though 
delivered by various persons, were dictated to all by 
one and the same Omniscient Spirit, the different 
books, and the scattered passages of prophecy, are 
not to be considered as the works or the sayings of 
different men, treating a variety of subjects, or de- 
livering various and contradictory opinions upon the 
same subject ; but as parts of an entire work of a 
single author, — of an author who, having a perfect 
comprehension of the subject which he treats, and at 
all times equally enjoying the perfection of his in- 
tellect, cannot but be always in harmony with him- 
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self. We find, in the writings of a man of any depth 
of understanding, such relation and connection of the 
parts of any entire work, «— such order and continuity 
of the thoughts, — such consequence and concatena- 
tion of arguments, — in a word, such unity of the 
whole, which, at the same time that it gives perspicuity 
to every part, when its relation to the whole is known, 
will render it difficult, and in many cases impossible, 
to discover the sense of any single period, taken at a 
venture from the first place where the book may 
chance to open, without any general apprehension of 
the subject, or of the scope of the particular argument 
to which the sentence may belong. How much more 
perfect, it is reasonable to believe, must be the har- 
mony and concert of parts — how much closer the 
union of the thoughts — how much more orderly the 
arrangement — how much less unbroken the conse- 
quence of argument, in a work which hath for its 
real author that Omniscient Mind to which the uni« 
verse is ever present, in one unvaried undivided 
thought I — The universe, I say, — that is, the en- 
tire comprehension of the visible and intelligible 
world, with its inefiable variety of mortal and im- 
mortal natures, — of substances, accidents, qualities, 
relations, present, past, and future I — That Mind, 
in which all science, truth, and knowledge is summed 
and compacted in one vast idea t How absurd were 
the imagination, that harmony and system, while 
they reign in the works of men, are not to be looked 
for in the instruction which this great Mind hath 
delivered, in separate parcels indeed, by the difierent 
instruments which it hath at difierent times employed ; 
or that any detached part of his sacred volume may 
be safely expounded without reference to the whole I 
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— . The Divine knowledge is, indeed, too excellent for 
man, and could not otherwise be imparted to him 
than in scraps and fragments: but these are then 
only understood, when the human mind, by just and 
dexterous combinations, is able to restore them, in 
some imperfect degree, to the shadow and the sem- 
blance at least of that simplicity and unity in which 
all truth originally exists in the self-furnished intel- 
lect of God. 

But, farther. As there cannot but be harmony 
and connection in the knowledge and the thoughts of 
God, so there cannot but be unity and consistency 
of design in all his communications with mankind. 
The end, indeed, of all that extraordinary intercourse 
which the great God who made heaven and earth 
hath vouchsafed to hold with the inhabitants of this 
lower world, is the moral improvement of the human 
character, — the improvement of man's heart and 
understanding, by the establishment and propagation 
of the Christian religion. All instruction from hea- 
ven, of which the prophecies make a part, is directed 
to this end. All the promises given to the patriarchs, 
— the whole typical service of the law, — the suc- 
cession of the Jewish prophets, — all these things 
were means employed by God to prepare the world 
for the revelation of his Son ; and the later prophecies 
of our Lord himself, and his inspired apostles, are 
still means of the same kind, for the farther advance- 
ment of the same great design, — to spread that 
Divine teacher's doctrine, and to give it full effect 
upon the hearts of the faithful. The great object, 
therefore, of the whole word of prophecy is the 
Messiah and his kingdom ; and it divides itself into 
two general branches, — as it regards either the first 
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coming of the Messiah, or the various fortunes of his 
doctrine and his church until his second coming. 
With this object every prophecy hath immediate or 
remote connection. Not but that in many predictions, 
in many large portions of the prophetic word, the 
Messiah and the events of his kingdom are not im- 
mediately brought in view as the principal objects : 
yet in none of the Scripture prophecies are those 
objects set wholly out of the sight ; inasmuch as the 
secular events, to which many parts of prophecy relate, 
will be found, upon a close inspection, to be such as 
either in earlier times affected the fortunes of the 
Jewish people, or in later ages the state of Christen- 
dom, and were of considerable effect upon the pro- 
pagation of the true religion, either as they promoted 
or as they obstructed it. Thus, we have predictions 
of the fall of the old Assyrian empire, and the deso- 
lation of Nineveh, its capital, — of the destruction of 
Tyre, and the ravages of Nebuchadnezzar in the 
neighbourhood of Palestine, — of the overthrow of 
the Babylonian empire, by Cyrus, — of the Persian, 
by Alexander, — of the division of the eastern world, 
after the death of Alexander, among his captains, — 
of the long wars between the rival kingdoms of Syria 
and Egypt, — of the intestine quarrels and court 
intrigues of those two kingdoms, — of the propaga- 
tion of Mahomet's imposture, — of the decline of the 
Roman empire, — of the rise and growth of the 
papal tyranny and superstition. Such events as these 
became the subject of prophecy, because their conse- 
quences touched the state of the true religion ; and 
yet they were of a kind in which, if in any, the 
thoughtless and inconsiderate would be apt to question 
the control of Providence. Read the histories of 
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these great revolutions : you will find they were et 
fected by what you might the least guess to be the 
instruments of Providence, — by the restless ambition 
of princes, — by the intrigues of wicked statesmen, 

— by the treachery of false sycophants, — by the 
mad passions of abandoned or of capricious women, 

— by the phrensy of enthusiasts, — by the craft of 
hypocrites. But, although God hath indeed no need 
of the wicked man, yet his wisdom and his mercy 
find frequent use for him, and render even his vices 
subservient to the benevolent purposes of Providence. 
The evidence of a vigilant Providence thus mercifully 
exerted arises from the prediction of those events, 
which, while they result from the worst crimes of 
men, do yet in their consequences affect the state of 
religion and the condition of the virtuous. If such 
events lay out of the control of God's providence, 
they could not fall within the comprehension of his 
prescience : but, what God hath predicted, he fore- 
knew ; what he foreknew, he predetermined ; what 
God hath predetermined, — whatever bad action he 
permits to be done, must no less certainly, though 
less immediately than the good actions which he 
approves, operate by the direction of his universal 
providence to the final benefit of the virtuous. This 
comfortable assurance, therefore, << that all things 
work together for good to them that love God,** is 
derived from prophecy, especially from those parts 
of prophecy which predict those crimes of men by 
which the interests of religion are affected ; and to 
afford this comfort to the godly, such crimes are 
made the subject of the sacred oracles. 

Thus you see that in all prophecy the state of re- 
ligion is the object, and the interests of religion are 
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the end. Hence it is, that as a man whose mind is 
bent upon the accomplishment of some great design* 
will be apt, upon every occasion of discourse, to in- 
troduce allusions to that which is ever uppermost in 
his thoughts and nearest to his heart, so the Holy 
Spirit of God, when he moved his prophets to speak 
of the affairs of this low world, was perpetually sug- 
gesting allusions to the great design of Providence, 
the uniting of all things under Christ. And who- 
ever would edify by the prophetic word must keep 
this great object constantly in view, that he may be 
ready to catch at transient hints and oblique insinua-' 
tions, which often occur where they might be the 
least expected. 

Nor is an active attention to the events of the 
world less necessary. That prophecy should fetch its 
interpretation from the events of history, is a neces- 
tory consequence of its divine original : it is a part of 
the contrivance, and a part without which prophecy 
would have been so little beneficial, — rather, indeed, 
pernicious to mankind, — that seeing God is infinitely 
wise and good, this could not but be a part of his 
contrivance. This is very peremptorily declared in 
the original of my text ; where the expression is not, 
as in the English, " no prophecy w,** but " no pro- 
phecy is made of self-interpretation.'* No prophecy 
is to be found in Scripture, which is not purposely so 
framed as not to be of self-interpretation. It was 
undoubtedly within the power of the Almighty to 
have delivered the whole of prophecy in terms no less 
clear and explicit than those in which the general 
promises of revelation are conveyed, or particular 
deliverances of the Jewish people occasionally an- 
nounced ; but his wisdom reprobated this unreserved 
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prediction of futurity ; because it would have en- 
larged the foresight of man beyond the proportion of 
his other endowments, and beyond the degree adapted 
to his present condition. To avoid this mischief, and 
to attain the useful end of prophecy, which is to 
afford the highest proof of Providence, it was neces- 
sary that prophecy should be delivered in such dis- 
guise as to be dark while the event is remote, to clear 
up as it approaches, and to be rendered perspicuous 
by the accomplishment. And in this disguise prophecy 
hath actually been delivered ; because it comes from 
God, who is good and wise, and dispenses all his bless- 
ings in the manner and degree in which they may be 
truly blessings to his creatures. Knowledge were 
no blessing, were it not adjusted to the circumstances 
and proportioned to the faculties of those to whom it 
is imparted. 

I trust that it appears to you, that the Apostle's 
maxim, ** that no prophecy can be its own inter- 
preter,*' does necessarily follow from the matter of 
fact alleged as its foundation, that ^* all prophecy is 
from God." 

You will reap a rich harvest of improvement from 
these disquisitions, if, now that you understand the 
Apostle's rule of interpretation, you will learn to use 
it when you read or hear the prophecies of holy writ. 
In my next discourses, I shall endeavour, with God's 
assistance, to teach you the use of it, by examples of 
its application. 
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SERMON XVL 



2 Peter, i. 20, 2K 

Knowing this firsts that no prophecy of the Scrips 
tare is of any private interpretation. For the 
prophecy came not at any time by the wiU of man; 
but holy men of Ood spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ohost. 

This period hath already been the subject of one 
discourse, in which it hath been my endeavour to 
explain its meaning, and to show the coherence of 
its parts. Its meaning, — that it propounds, a maxim 
for the interpretation of the prophecies of holy writ, 
— which is this negative proposition, that ho prophecy 
is its own mterpreter ; and alleges the principle upon 
which that maxim is founded, that all prophecy came 
from God. The coherence of its parts, — inasmuch 
as the maxim, by necessary and obvious consequence, 
rises out of the principle alleged as the foundation 
of it. 

I now proceed, as I proposed, to instruct you in the 
use of the Apostle's maxim, by examples of its applica- 
tion. I would not fatigue your attention with unne- 
cessary repetition ; but it is of importance that you 
should recollect that the Apostle's negative maxim, 
" that no prophecy is of self-interpretation,** has been 
shown in effect to contain two affirmative rules of ex«> 
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position, — that every single text of prophecy is to be 
considered as a part of an entire system, and to be in- 
terpreted in that sense which may best connect it with 
the whole -, and that the sense of prophecy in general 
is to be sought in the events which have actually taken 
place. 

To qualify the Christian to make a judicious ap- 
plication of these rules, no skill is requisite in verbal 
criticism, — no proficiency in the subtleties of the 
logician's art, — no acquisitions of recondite learning. 
That degree of understanding with which serious 
minds are ordinarily blessed, — those general • views 
of the schemes of Providence, and that general ac- 
quaintance with the prophetic language, which no 
Christian can be wanting in, who is constant, as every 
true Christian is, in his attendance on the public 
worship, and gives that serious attention which every 
true Christian gives to the word of God, as it is read 
to him in our churches, and expounded from our 
pulpits, — these qualifications, accompanied with a 
certain strength of memory and quickness of recol- 
lection, which exercise and habit bring, — and with 
a certain patience of attention in comparing parallel 
texts, — these qualifications will enable the pious 
though unlearned Christian to succeed in the appli- 
cation of the apostle's rules, so far, at least, as to 
derive much rational amusement, much real edifica- 
tion, much consolation, much confirmation of his faith, 
much animation of his hopes, much joy and peace in 
believing, from that heedful meditation of the pro- 
phetic word which all men would do well to remem- 
ber an inspired apostle hath enjoined. 

The first instance to which I shall apply the apostle's 
rules is the very first prediction which occurs in the 
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Bible, — the prophetic curse upon the serpent, which 
we read in the third chapter of the book of Genesis. 
" Thou art cursed above all cattle of the field. Upon 
thy belly shalt thou go ; and dust shalt thou eat all the 
days of thy life. And I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed : It 
(or rather * he ') shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
bruise his heel." To judge of the illustration that 
this prophecy may receive from the apostle's rules, it 
will be proper previously to settle what may be the 
full meaning of the words taken by themselves. For 
this purpose, let us suppose that the passage were 
recited to some uninstructed heathen, who should be 
totally unacquainted with the Bible, and with every 
part of its contents : suppose him quite ignorant of the 
story of the fall, — ignorant upon what occasion the 
words were spoken, or by whom : suppose that he were 
only told that once upon a time these words were 
spoken to a serpent : think ye he would discern in them 
any thing prophetic ? He must have more than the 
serpent's cimning if he did. He would tell you they 
contained a few obvious remarks upon the condition 
of the serpent kind, upon the antipathy which na- 
ture has established between men and serpents, and 
upon the natural advantages of man over the venomed 
reptile. " The serpent,** says he, " is told, that, for 
the extent of his natural powers and enjoyments, he 
holds his rank with the lowest of the brute creation, 
— that serpents, by the make of their bodies, are 
necessitated to crawl upon the ground, — that al- 
though they have a poison in their mouths, the 
greatest mischief they can do to men is to bite them 
by the heels ; whereas men, by the foresight of their 
danger, and by their erect posture, have greatly the 
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advantage, and knock serpents on the head wherever 
they chance to find them." This would be our 
heathen's exposition ; nor could the most subtle cri- 
ticism draw any farther meaning from the terms of 
this denunciation. 

But now, let our heathen be made acquainted with 
the particulars of the story of the fall ; and let him 
understand that these words were addressed to the 
individual serpent which had tempted Eve, by the 
Omnipotent Creator, when he came in person to pro- 
nounce the dreadful doom upon deluded ruined man, 
— our heathen will immediately perceive that this was 
no season for pursuing a useless speculation on the 
natural history of the serpent ; nor was so obvious a 
remark upon the comparative powers of the serpent 
kind and man better fitted to the majesty of the great 
Being to whom it is ascribed, than to the solemnity 
of the occasion upon which it was introduced : And 
he could not but suspect that more must be meant 
than meets the ear. He would observe, that the 
words were addressed to the serpent in the character 
of the seducer of our first parents, — that the denun- 
ciation made a part of a judicial procedure, in which 
a striking regularity appears in the distribution of the 
several branches of the business. Three delinquents 
stand before the Maker of the world, to answer for a 
crime in which each had borne a part. Adam, as first 
in rank, is first questioned. He acknowledges his 
crime, but imputes the blame to Eve's persuasions. 
Eve is next examined. She confesses the truth of her 
husband's accusation ; but she taxes the serpent as 
her seducer. The Creator proceeds to judgment. 
And in this part it is remarkable that the person who 
had been first interrogated is the last condemned : for 
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the first words spoken by the Judge, after he had 
received the confession of the human pair, are those in 
which he accosts the serpent : then he addresses him- 
self to Eve, — to Adam last. The words addressed 
to Eve are the sentence of the Judge, denouncing the 
penalties to be sustained by her, for having listened to 
the serpent, and made herself the instrument of the 
man's seduction. The words addressed to Adam are 
the sentence of the Judge on him, for having yielded 
to Eve's solicitation. From the plain order of the 
business, our heathen would conclude that these words 
addressed to the serpent, are a sentence upon him, as 
the first seducer. He would observe, that as, in the 
narrative of the temptation, contrivance, design, and 
speech are ascribed to the serpent, so, in these words, 
he is accosted as the object of animadversion and 
punishment. He would say, — " This was no com- 
mon serpent of the field, but some intelligent and 
responsible agent in the serpent form ; and in the evils 
decreed to the life and condition of the serpent, this 
individual serpent solely is concerned. The enmity 
which is mentioned between the serpent and mankind 
must express some farther insidious designs on the 
part of this deceiver, with resistance on the part of 
man; and in the declaration, that, while serpents 
should have no power but to wound the heels of men, 
men should bruise the heads of serpents, it is certainly 
intimated, by metaphors taken from the condition and 
powers of the natural serpent, that the calamities 
which the stratagems of this enemy in disguise should 
bring on man would prove light in comparison of 
the greater mischiefs which man shaU inflict on him. 
It is intimated that man's wound, although, like the 
serpent's bite, it might be &tal in its consequences if 
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it were neglected, was however curable. The reptile's 
tooth had lodged its malignant poison in the heel. 
Considerable time must pass before the blood and 
juices could be mortally infected : in the interval, re- 
medies might be applied to prevent the threatened 
mischief. Again, the declaration that God himself 
puts this enmity between the serpent and mankind, 
implies, that the merciful though oiBPended God will 
yet take an interest in the fortunes of man, and will 
support him in his conflict with the adversary." 

You see, that, by considering this denunciation of 
the serpent's doom in connexion only with that par- 
ticular story of which it is a part, without any know- 
ledge of later prophecies and revelations, our heathen 
has been able to dive into the prophetic meaning of 
words, which, taken by themselves, he did not know 
to be at all prophetic. The particular events, indeed, 
which may correspond to the images of the prediction, 
he hath not yet been able to assign; but of the 
general purport of the prophecy he has formed a very 
jiist notion. He is besides aware, that mysteries are 
contained in it more than he can yet unravel. He is 
sensible that it cannot be without some important 
meaning, that either the whole or some remarkable 
part of Adam's posterity, contrary to the general no- 
tions of mankind and the common forms of all lan- 
guages, is expressed under the image of the woman's 
seed rather than the man's. I must here observe, that 
Adam, with respect to the insight he may be supposed 
to have had into the sense of this curse upon the ser- 
pent, was probably for some time much in the situa- 
tion of our supposed heathen, — aware that it con- 
tained a general intimation of an intended deliverance, 
but much in the dark about the particular explication 
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of it. This prophecy was therefore to Adam, when it 
was first delivered, so far intelligible as to be a ground 
of hope, — at the same time that the darkness of the 
terms in which it was conceived must have kept him 
anxiously attentive to every event that might seem 
connected with the completion of it, and to any new 
light that might be given him by succeeding predictions 
or promises. And, by the way, this points out one 
important secondary use of the original obscurity and 
gradual elucidation of prophecy by succeeding pro- 
phecies and by events* This method of prediction 
awakens the curiosity of mankind. 

But let us give our heathen, whose curiosity is keen 
upon the subject, farther lights : let us carry him, by 
proper steps, through the whole volume of the sacred 
oracles ; and let us instruct him in that great mystery 
of godliness which from the beginning of the world 
was hidden with God, but in these later ages hath been 
made manifest by the preaching of the blessed apos- 
tles and evangelists -, and, when his heart is touched 
with a sense of the mercies conferred on him through 
Christ, — when he has taken a view of the whole of 
the prophetic word, and has seen its correspondence 
with the history of Jesus, and the beginnings of his 
Gospel, let him then return to the curse upon the 
serpent. Will he now find in it any thing ambiguous 
or obscure ? Will he hesitate a moment to pronounce, 
that the serpent who received this dreadful doom could 
be no other than an animated emblem of that malig- 
nant spirit who in the latest prophecies is called the 
Old Dragon f Or rather, will he not pronounce 
that this serpent was that very spirit, in his proper 
person, dragged by some unseen power into the 
presence of Jehovah, to receive his doom in the 
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same reptile form which he had assumed to wreak his 
spite on unsuspecting man ? — for which exploit of 
wicked and dishonourable cunning, the opprobrious 
names of the Serpent and the Dragon have ever since 
been fixed upon him in derision and reproach. Will 
not our enlightened and converted heathen under- 
stand the circumstances which are mentioned of the 
serpent's natural condition as intimations of something 
analogous in the degraded state of the rebellious 
angel ? By the days of the serpent's life will he not 
understand a certain limited period, during which, for 
the exercise of man'svirtue, and the fuller manifestation 
of God's power and goodness, the infernal Dragon is 
to be permitted to live his life of malice, to exercise 
his art of delusion on the sons of men ? — while, in 
the adjuncts of that life, the grovelling posture and 
the gritty meal, will he not read the condition of a 
vile and despicable being, to whom all indulgence but 
that of malice is denied, — to whom little freedom of 
action is intrusted ? Will he have a doubt that the 
seed of this serpent are the same that in other 
places are called the Devil's angels ? Will he not 
correct his former surmises about the seed of the 
woman and the wound to be inflicted by the serpent 
in the heel ? Will he not perceive that the seed of 
the woman is an image, not generally descriptive of 
the descendants of Adam, but characteristic of an in- 
dividual, — emphatically expressive of that person, 
who^ by the miraculous manner of his conception, was 
peculiarly and properly the son of Eve ? — that the 
wound to be suffered by this person in the heel de- 
notes the sufferings with which the Devil and his 
emissaries were permitted to exercise the Captain of 
our Salvation ? And will he not discern, in the ac- 
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complishment of man's redemption, and the successful 
propagation of the Gospel, the mortal blow inflicted 
on the serpent's head ? — when the ignorance which 
he had spread over the world was dispelled by the 
light of revelation, — when his secret influence on the 
hearts of men, to inflame their passions, to debauch 
their imaginations, and mislead their thoughts, was 
counteracted by the graces of God's Holy Spirit, aid- 
ing the external administration of the word, — when, 
with much of its invisible power, his kingdom lost the 
whole of its external pomp and splendour; silence 
being imposed on his oracles, and spells and enchant- 
ments being divested of their power, the idolatrous 
worship which by those engines of deceit he had uni- 
versally established, and for ages supported, notwith- 
standing the antiquity of its institutions, and the be- 
witching gaiety and magnificence of its festivals, fell 
into n^lect; its cruel and lascivious rites, so long 
holden in superstitious veneration, on a sudden be- 
came the object of a just and general abhorrence ; and 
the unfrequented temples, stripped, no doubt, of their 
rich ornaments and costly offerings, sunk in ruins. 
Tliese were the early effects of the promulgation of the 
Gospel, ^ effects of the power of Christ exalted to 
his throne, openly spoiling principalities and powers, 
and trampling the Dragon under foot. When these 
effects of Christianity began to be perceived, which 
was very soon after our Lord's ascension, — when 
magicians openly forswore their ruined art, and burned 
their useless books, ^ when the fiend of divination, 
confessing the power by which he was subdued, ceased 
to actuate his rescued prophetess, — when the wor- 
shippers of the Ephesian Diana avowed their appre- 
hensions for the tottering reputation of their goddess. 
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then it was that the seed of the woman was seen to 
strike and bruise the serpent's head. 

Thus you see, that as the general purport of this 
prophecy was readily opened by an attention to the 
circumstances of the memorable transaction which 
gave occasion to it, so a comparison of it with later 
prophecies, and with events which, to whatever cause 
they may be referred, have confessedly and notori- 
ously taken place, naturally leads to a particular and 
circumstantial explication. 

It is remarkable that this, which is of all the most 
ancient prophecy of the general redemption, is, per- 
haps, of any single prediction that can be produced, 
upon many accounts the most satisfactory and con- 
vincing. For, in the first place, although it be con- 
veyed in the most highly-figured language, the general 
meaning of it, though less obvious, is no less single 
and precise than the most plain and simple expressions 
might have made it. It was uttered by the voice of 
God himself: therefore two different and unequal 
intellects were not, as in every instance of prophecy 
uttered by a man, concerned in the delivery of it. 
The occasion upon which it was delivered was of such 
importance as necessarily to exclude all other business: 
its general meaning, therefore, must be connected 
(which is not the case of every prophecy) with the 
occasion upon which it was spdken ; and with that 
occasion one meaning only can possibly connect it. 
The serpent accosted could be no other serpent than 
Eve's seducer, — the curse no other curse than such 
as might be adapted to that deceiver's nature, — the 
enmity no other enmity but what might be exercised 
between beings of such natures as man and his se- 
ducer, — and the bruises in the heel and in the head 
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no other mischiefs to either party than that enmity 
might produce. So that the general meaning to which 
the occasion points is no less certain than if our enemy 
had been accosted in some such plain terms as these : 
" Satan I thou art accursed beyond all the spirits of 
thy impious confederacy. Short date is granted to 
the farther workings of thy malice ; and all the while 
thou shalt heavily drag the burden of an unblessed 
existence, — fettered in thy energies, cramped in thy 
enjoyments; and thy malevolent attempts on man, 
though for a time they may affect, and perchance, 
through his own folly, endanger his condition, shall 
terminate in the total extinction of thine own power^ 
and in the aggravation of thy misery and abasement ; 
and, to gall thee more, he who shall undo thy deeds, 
restore the ruined world, and be thy conqueror and 
avenger, shall be a son, though in no natural way, of 
this deluded woman.'* 

Again, no less certain than the general meaning 
derived from the occasion of this prophecy is the par- 
ticular exposition of it by the analogy of prophecy, 
and by the event. The images of this prediction, 
however dark they might be when it was first deli- 
vered, carry, we find, in the prophetic language, a 
fixed unvaried meaning. The image of the serpent 
answers to no being in universal nature but the Devil : 
Prophecy knows no seed of the woman — it ascribes 
the miraculous conception to which this name alludes 
to none but the Emanuel ; nor shall we find, in the 
whole progeny of Eve, a person to whom the character 
may belong, but the child in the manger at Bethlehem, 
the holy fruit of Mary's unpolluted womb. 

Lastly, the event which answers to the image in 
the conclusion of this prophecy, the bruiife upon the 
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serpent's head, is in its nature single ; for the universal 
extirpation of idolatry, and the general establishment 
of the pure worship of the true God, is a thing which 
must be done once for all, and being done can never 
be repeated. A prophecy thus definite in its general 
purport, conveyed in images of a fixed and constant 
meaning, and corresponding to an event in its nature 
single — a sudden and universal revolution of the 
religious opinions and practices of all the civilized 
nations of the known world, — such a prophecy, so 
accomplished, must be allowed to be a proof that the 
whole work and counsel was of God, if in any case it 
be allowed that the nature of the cause may be known 
by the effect. 

I mean hereafter to apply the apostle's rules to in- 
stances of prophecy of another kind, in which we find 
neither the same settled signification in the imagery, 
nor the same singularity of completion. 
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SERMON XVII. 



2 Peter, i. 20. 

Knowing this firsts that no prophecy of the Scrip- 
tures is of any private interpretation. 

I PROCEED in the task I have undertaken, to exem- 
plify the use of those rules of interpretation which 
the maxim of my text contains ; which are these two^ 
— to refer particular predictions to the system, and 
to compare prophecies with events. In my last dis- 
course I showed you with what certainty and facility 
they lead to the explication of the first prophecy that 
was ever given, — that which was uttered by the voice 
of God himself, in the form of a curse upon the ser- 
pent, the adviser of Adam's disobedience. I shall 
now try them in an instance of a very different kind, 
where the occasion of the prediction does not so clearly 
ascertain its general purport, — where the image9 
employed are less fixed to one constant meaning, — 
and where, among the events that have happened 
since the prophecy was given, a variety may be found 
to correspond with it, all in such exactness, that every 
one of the number may seem to have a right to pass 
for the intended completion. 

The first prophecy uttered by the voice of God 
furnished an example of a prediction in which the 
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general meaning was from the first certain , and the 
imagery of the diction simple, and of which the ac- 
complishment hath been single. The earliest pro- 
phecy recorded in the sacred volume, of those which 
were uttered by men, furnishes the example that we 
now seek, of a prediction originally doubtful in its ge- 
neral meaning, comprehensive in its imagery, various 
in its completion. Such was the prophecy in which 
Noah, awakened from his wine, and inflamed with 
resentment at the irreverent levity of his younger 
son, denounced the heavy curse on his posterity, and 
described the future fortunes of the three general 
branches of mankind. " Cursed be Canaan I — a 
servant of servants shall he be unto his brethren. 
Blessed be Jehovah God of Shem I — and Canaan 
shall be his servant. God shall enlarge Japhet, and 
and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem, and Canaan 
shall be hi^ servant." 

The only explicit part of this . prophecy is the 
curse upon Canaan, Ham's youngest son ; of whose 
descendants it is openly foretold that they should live 
in a state of the lowest subjection to nations which 
should issue from the two other sons of Noah. And 
yet here we find some obscurity ; for how was Canaan 
to be in slavery both to Shem and Japhet 1 The 
ievangelic maxim, that ^^ no man can serve two mas- 
ters, " seems applicable here in a literal sense. This 
difficulty, the apostle's maxim of applying for the 
explication of the sacred oracles to the occurrences of 
the world readily removes. It appears from sacred 
histpry, that so early as the time of Abraham, the 
Canaanites were governed by petty princes of their 
own, who were the tributary vi^sals of the Assyrian 
monarchy, then newly arisen under princes of the 
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family of Ashur, Shem's second son. And from 
profane history we learn, that when the Canaanites 
fled from the victorious arms of Joshua, and when 
the remainder of them were expelled by David, they 
settled in those parts of Africa which first fell under 
the dominion of the Romans, the imdoubted descend- 
ants of Japhet* Thus Canaan in early ages was the 
slave of Shem, and in later times of Japhet. 

But this is neither the most difficult nor the most 
interesting part of the prophecy. Let us turn our 
attention to the blessings pronounced upon the two 
other branches. And we will first consider Japhet's 
part, because it seems of the two the most explicit. 
** God shall enlarge Japhet, and he shall dwell in the 
tents of Shem/' The most obvious meaning of the 
words, I think, is this, — that the gracious purpose o£ 
Providence was to bless Japhet with a numerous pro- 
geny, which should spread over an ample tract of 
country; and that, not satisfied or not sufficiently 
accommodated with their own territory, they would 
be apt to encroach upon Shem's descendants, and 
make settlements within their borders. And as this 
is the most obvious sense of the words, so it is justi- 
fied by the apostle's rules j for history supports it. 
The whole of Europe, and a considerable part of 
Asia, was originally peopled and hath been ever occu- 
pied by Japhet's offspring, who, not contented with 
these vast demesnes, have been from time to time 
repeatedly making encroachments on the sons of 
Shem ; as was notoriously the case, when Alexander 
the Great, with a European army, attacked and 
overthrew the Persian monarchy -— when the Ro- 
mans subjugated a great part of the East — and still 
niore notoriously, when the Tartar conquerors gf the 
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race of Genghis Khan demolished the great empire of 
the Caliphs, took possession of their country, and 
made settlements and erected kingdoms in all parts 
of Asia and the East, — and again, when Tamerlane 
settled his Moguls, another branch of Japhet's pro- 
geny, in Indostan ; whose descendants gradually got 
possession of that immense country, a part of Shem's 
Original inheritance, which forms the present empire 
of the Great Mogul. These events, not to mention 
other less remarkable incursions of Scythians into 
Shem's parts of Asia, may well be deemed an accom- 
plishment of the patriarch's prophetic benediction; 
not only because they answer to the natural import 
of the terms of it, but because every one of them had 
great consequences upon the state of the true religion,' 
and the condition of its professors in various parts of 
the world, and some of them have been the subjects 
of later prophecies. So that in this interpretation 
we find the two circumstances which according to the 
apostle are the best characteristics of a true interpret- 
ation, — an agreement with the truth of history, and 
a connexion of this particular prediction with the 
system of the prophetic word. 

It may seem, however, that some amicable inter- 
course between certain branches of the two families, — 
some peaceable settlements of descendants of Japhet, 
in nations arisen from the other stock, may be no less 
conveniently denoted by the expression of " Japhet's 
dwelling in the tents of Shem," than the violent en- 
croachments of conquerors of the line of Japhet. 
And this interpretation does not ill agree with his- 
tory, or, to speak more properly, with the present 
state of the two families. The settlements of Portu- 
guese, English, Dutch, and French, — all of us de- 
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scended from the loins of Japhet, made within the 
last three centuries in different parts of India, -* all 
of it a part of Shem's inheritance, have given the pro- 
phecy, in this sense, a striking accomplishment. Nor 
in this interpretation is the necessary connexion 
wanting, of this particular prediction, with the pro- 
phetic system; for qonsequences cannot but arise^ 
although they have not yet appeared, of great moment 
to the interests of the true religion from such numer- 
ous and extensive settlements of professed Christian? 
in countries where the light of the Gospel hath for 
many ages been extinguished. 

Thus, you see, history leads us to two senses of 
this prophecy, of wliich each may contain an unlimited 
variety of particular accomplishments; since every 
settlement of Europeans, or of Asiatic Tartars, in the 
Lower Asia and the East, whether gained by war oi 
procured by commercial treaties, connects with the 
prophecy in one or other of these two senses. 

A third sense is yet behind : but, to bring it more 
readily to light, it will be proper previously to consider 
the sense of Shem's blessing, — a blessing obliquely 
conveyed in this emphatic ejaculation, — " Blessed be 
Jehovah, God of Shem 1 ** — an ejaculation in which 
this assertion is evidently implied, that ^< Jehovah 
should be Shem's God : " and this is the whole of 
Shem's blessing, -—a blessing, indeed, which could 
receive no addition or improvement. It can admit of 
no dispute, that Jehovah is here styled the God 
of Shem in the same sense in which, in later times, he 
vouchsafed to call himself the God of a particular 
branch of Shem's progeny — of Abraham, Isaac, and 
of Jacob, and of their descendants, the Jewish people* 
Jehovah is indeed the God of all the nations of 
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the earth, — the Universal Father, whose tender "mer- 
cies are over all his works ; but to a particular branch 
of Shem's family he wasj for a time, more peculiarly 
a God, inasmuch as he chose them to be the deposit- 
aries of the true religion, while the rest of mankind 
were sunk in the ignorance and abomination of idoU 
atry. Their temporal concerns he condescended to 
take under the visible direction of his special pro- 
vidence, — to them he revealed his sacred incommu- 
nicable name, —■ among them he preserved the know- 
ledge and worship of himself, by a series of miraculous 
dispensations, till the destined season came for the 
general redemption ; and then he raised up, among 
the offspring of that chosen stock, that Saviour whose 
divine doctrine hath spread the knowledge and wor^ 
ship of the true God among all nations, and whose 
meritorious sacrifice of himself hath made atonement 
for the sins of the whole world. These were the pri- 
vileges in store for a select branch of Shem's family, 
when this prophecy was delivered, — privileges by 
which they were put in a condition to attain the 
highest blessings, both in this world and in the next, 
— the height of national prosperity, and the sum of 
future bliss ; and Shem being yet alive, and his £imily 
not split into its branches, it was natural, and agree- 
able to the usage of the prophetic style, that the fu- 
ture blessings of the ofispring should be referred to 
the ancestor. This, therefore, is the oracular sense 
of the patriarch's emphatic compellation of Jehovah as 
the God of Shem, — " Thou, O Jehovah I shalt be 
the God of Shem, — the object of his worship and 
the guardian of his fortunes ; while the progeny of 
his brethren shall place their foolish trust in those 
which are no gods." 
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This exposition of Shem's blessing will naturally 
lead to a new sense of Japhet's, if we only recollect 
wUat external means were used by Providence to 
preserve the knowledge of the true God in the chosen 
branch of Shem's family. These means were, — the 
call of Abraham, — - the personal intercourse holden 
with him and his two next descendants, -— and, in 
due time, the institution of the Mosaic religion ; of 
which religion, you will particularly observe, the 
tabernacle and the service performed in it were the 
chief external instruments. The magnificence of the 
tabernacle, — its stately support of upright pillars 
resting on their silver sockets, and transverse beams 
overlaid with gold, — its goi^eous hangingis within, 
of purple, linen, blue, and scarlet, with .the buttons 
of gold, — its noble covering without of the shaggy 
skins'of goats, — its rich furniture, the seven-branched 
candlestick, the altars, and the implements of sacri-* 
fice, all of brass or gold, pure or overlaid, — the ark,; 
containing the tables of the law, with the mercy-seat 
overshadowed by the wings of the cherdbiih, — biit 
above all, the glorious light which filled the sacred 
pavilion, the symbol of Jehovah's presence, -* this 
glory of the tabernacle in ancient times, and of the 
temple afterwards, was probably what most c^aiight 
the admiration of the Jewish people, and attached 
them to a religion which had so much splendour in its 
externals, and in which something of what is visible 
of the majesty of the Divine Being met the senses of 
the worshippers. 

. Bearing this mark in mind, let us now turn again 
to that part of the prophecy which concerns Japhet'a 
family, especially the latter clause of it — " he shall 
dwell in tlie tabernacles of Shem.f' . . The blessing. 
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promised to Shem we have found to be the miraculous 
preservation of the true religion in a chosen branch 
of Shem's family. Might not the prediction of this 
merciful design of Providence naturally introduce an 
allusion to the external means by which it was to be 
eflPected ? Among the external means, we have seen 
reason to think that the Jewish tabernacle was the 
most generally efficacious : but under what descrip- 
tion is it likely that the tabernacle, not erected till the 
days of Moses, should be mentioned in prophecy so 
early as the dayjs of Noah, — and in this prophecy, in 
particular, in which Jehovah, for the intention of 
maintaining the true religion in a branch of Shem's 
family, is characterised as the God of Shem? A 
beautiful consistency of imagery will be maintained, 
if the tent which Jehovah was to pitch for this pur- 
pose among men should be called Shem's tabernacle, 
or Shem's tent ; for a tent and a tabernacle are one 
and the same thing, and the word in the Hebrew is 
the same. This holy tent or tabernacle was Shem's 
tabernacle, because it was erected among the sons of 
Shem, and because none might bear a part in the 
whole service of it who did not incorporate with the 
chosen family. 

But, farther, this tabernacle, and the service per- 
formed in it, were emblems of the Christian church, 
and of the Christian service. When all these circum- 
stances are put together, can any doubt remain, that, 
in the mention of the tents of Shem, the Holy Spirit 
made allusion to the Jewish tabernacle as an emblem 
of the Christian church ? and that the dwelling of 
Japhet in these tents of Shem took place when the 
idolatrous nations of Japhet's line, converted to the 
faith of Christ, became worshippers of the God of 
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Shem in Shem's tabernacles, — worshippers of the 
true God, in the modes of worship prescribed by- 
revealed religion ? 

And this interpretation well agrees with the 
apostle's maxim ; being supported both by the bar* 
mony of the prophetic system and the truth of history. 
* For the harmony of the prophetic system. This 
interpretation brii^s this particular prediction to bear 
directly upon the general object of prophecy, the 
uniting of all nations in the faith of Christ ; and it is 
worthy of particular remark, that, from the delivery 
of this prediction, the conversion of the Gentiles 
made a standing part of all the prophecies of the 
Saviour. Now, that nothing of variation might ap-> 
pear in the schemes of Providence, it should seem 
that it was requisite that the first intimation of the 
design of selecting a peculiar people, which is con-» 
tained in Shem's blessing, should be accompanied 
with an intimation of the general mercies of which 
that measure was to be productive to all mankind : 
but of the general benefit intended we have in this 
place no intimation, if it be not conveyed in Japhet's 
benediction ; — in which benediction it is not con- 
veyed, unless this sense of that benediction be ad- 
mitted. This interpretation, therefore, of the pro-* 
phetic blessing pronounced on Japhet, most of all 
connects it with the great object of prophecy, and 
best maintains the harmony of the prophetic system. 

Then for history. The fact is notorious, that the 
Gospel, from the beginning to the present times, 
hath made the greatest progress in Europe, and in 
those parts of Asia which were first peopled by the 
posterity of Japhet. Among the uncivilized de- 
scendants of Ham, and the degenerate sons of Shem, 
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it hath not been so generally spread, or hath not so 
deeply taken root. 

Beside this evident agreement with history and 
the prophetic system, another circumstance is much 
in favour of this interpretation ; which is this, — that 
the images of this prediction beai* a near affinity to 
those under which later prophets have described the 
same event. Hear in what language the prophet 
Isaiah announces the conversion of the Gentiles, in 
words addressed to the Jewish church, as the emblem 
of the Christian. " Enlarge the place of thy tent, 
and let them stretch forth the curtains of thine habit- 
ations.** Or, as the words are more significantly 
rendered in a late translation, — '^ Let the canopy 
of thy habitation be extended. Spare not : lec^hen 
thy cords, and firmly fix thy stakes. For on the 
right hand and on the left thou shalt burst forth with 
mcrease; and thy seed shall inherit the Gentiles." 
Here, you see, Isaiah's allusion is to the tabernacle ; 
and the image presented to him is an enlsu'gement of 
the sacred tent, to contain new crowds of 'worship- 
pers i and the stakes are to be driven deep and firm, 
< — the cords are to be lengthened and drawn tight, 
that the sides of the tent may be able to sustain the 
pressure of the multitudes within it. Noah's allusion 
is also to the tabernacle ; and the image presented to 
him is the admission of foreign worshippers. It is 
therefore one and the same scene which the patriarch 
and the younger prophet have before them ; and, 
except in the distinct mention of that particular cir- 
cumstance, that the new worshippers should be chiefly 
of Japhet's stock, Noah's prophecy diflFers not from 
Isaiah's otherwise than as an outline differs from a 
Ignore jfinished drawing of the same objects. 
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Thus, by the apostle's rules, prophecy, in that 
part of it which regards the family of Japhet, is 
brought to three senses, in each of which it hath been 
remarkably verified, — in the settlements of European 
and Tartarian conquerors in the Lower Asia and in 
the East, — in the settlements of European traders 
on the coasts of Indostan, — but especially in the 
numerous and early conversions of the idolaters of 
Japhet's line (among whom, it is fit that we of this 
island should remember, our own ancestors were in- 
cluded,) to the worship of the one true God, and to 
the faith of Christ. 

I am sensible that this variety of intent and mean- 
ing discovered in a single prophecy brii^s on a ques- 
tion of no small difficulty, and of the first importance. 
It is this, — What evidence of a providence may arise 
from predictions like the one we have now been con- 
sidering, in which a variety of unconnected events, 
independent, to all appearance, of each other, and 
very distant in times, seem to be prefigured by the 
same images? And, although it be a digression 
from my main subject, yet as the inquiry is of the 
highest importance, and spontaneously presents itself, 
it is to this that I shall devote the remainder of the 
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present discourse. 

I shall not wonder, if, to those who have not sifted 
this question to the bottom, (which few, I am per- 
suaded, have done,) the evidence of a providence, 
arising from prophecies of this sort, should appear to 
be very slender, or none at all. Nor shall I scruple 
to confess, that time was when I was myself in thi^ 
opinion ; and was therefore much inclined to join 
with those who think that every prophecy, were it 
rightly understood, would be found to carry a precise 
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and single meaning ; and that, wherever the double 
sense appears^ it is because the one true sense hath 
not yet been detected. I said, — " Either the images 
of the prophetic style have constant and proper re- 
lations to the events of the world, as the words of 
common speech have proper and constant meanings, 
— or they have not. If they have, then it seems no 
less difScult to conceive that many events should be 
shadowed under the images of one and the same 
prophecy, than that several likenesses should be ex- 
pressed in a single portrait. But if the prophetic 
images have no such appropriate relations to things, 
but that the same image may stand for many things, 
and various events be included in a single prediction, 
then it should seem that prophecy, thus indefinite in 
its meaning, can afford no proof of providence : for 
it should seem possible, that a prophecy of this sort, 
by whatever principle the world were governed, — 
whether by providence, nature, or necessity, — might 
owe a seeming completion to mere accident.*' And 
since it were absurd to suppose that the Holy Spirit 
of God should frame prophecies by which the end of 
prophecy might so ill be answered, it seemed a just 
and fair conclusion, that no prophecy of holy writ 
might carry a double meaning. 

Thus I reasoned, till a patient investigation of the 
subject brought me, by God*s blessing, to a better 
mind. I stand clearly and unanswerably confuted, 
by the instance of Noah's prophecy concerning the 
&mily of Japhet ; which hath actually received various 
accomplishments, in events of various kinds, in various 
ages of the world, — in the settlements of European 
and Tartarian conquerors in the Lower Asia, in the 
settlements of European traders on the coasts of 
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India, and in the early and plentiful conversion of 
the families of Japhet's stock to the faith of Christ. 
The application of the prophecy to any one of these 
events bears all the characteristics of a true interpret- 
ation, — consistence with the terms of the prophecy, 
consistence with the truth of history, consistence with 
the prophetic system. Every one of these events 
must therefore pass with every believer for a true 
completion. 

A plain instance, therefore, being found in holy 
writ, of a prophecy which bears more than a double 
meaning, the question, what evidence such prophecies 
may afford of a divine providence, becomes of the 
highest moment. I enter upon the discussion of it 
with this preliminary observation, — - that if our sus- 
picion that such prophecies may receive a seeming 
accomplishment by chance, or by the natural and 
necessary course of the world, should appear, upon a 
strict examination, unreasonable and ill-founded, the 
consequence will be, that the evidence arising from 
this sort of prophecy is of the highest kind ; since 
the greater the variety of events may be to which a 
single combination of images shall be found to cor- 
respond, the more of art and contrivance is displayed 
in the framing of the prophecy, and the more of 
power (if accident be clearly excluded) in bringing 
about the completion. Our whole inquiry, therefore, 
is reduced within a narrow compass ; since the whole 
is brought to rest upon this single question, — May 
the accomplishment of such predictions be, or may 
it not be accidental ? If it may, then such prophecies 
are frivolous, and the Deity is blasphemed when they 
are ascribed to him. If it may not, then such pro- 
phecies are most complete and wonderful demonstra* 
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tions of the absolute foreknowledge and universal 
providence of God. The negative of this great 
question, which leads to these comfortable and glo- 
rious consequences, I purpose to sustain. I mean to 
show you, that, amidst all the comprehension and 
variety of meaning which is to be found in any pro- 
phecies of holy writ, and which in the instance before 
us of Noah's prophecy is indeed wonderful, certain 
restrictions and limitations will always be found, by 
which the power of accident, or any other but an 
intelligent cause, is no less excluded from any share 
in the completion, than it is in other instances, where 
the prediction, like the curse upon the serpent, points 
direct and full at a single event. The method which 
I shall pursue to make this appear, shall be to argue 
upon Noah's prophecy, which I have so particularly 
expounded, as an instance ; and my method of ar- 
guing upon this instance shall be, to contrast it, in 
every circumstance, with a pretended prediction, 
which, for the propriety of its images, and the exact- 
ness of its completion, hath been compared and set 
in competition with the prophecies of holy writ. 

A heathen poet, whose subject leads him to speak 
of a certain voyage, which, if it was ever really per- 
formed, was the first attempt of any European nation 
to cross the main seas in a large ship with masts and 
sails, describes in elegant and animated strains the 
consequences which the success of so extraordinary 
an undertaking might be expected to produce upon 
the state of mankind, — the free intercourse that was 
likely to be opened between di^nt nations, — and 
the great discoveries to be expected from voyages in 
future times, when the arts of shipbuilding and navi- 
gation^ to which this expedition, if a real one, gave 
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jisCj should be carried to perfection. This is. his 
general argument ; and verses to this effect make 
the conclusion of his song. 



'* Distant years 



Shall bring the fated season, when Ocean, 
Nature's prime barrier, shall no more obstruct 
The daring search of enterprising man. 
The earth, so wide, shall all be open, — 
The mariner explore new worlds ; 
Nor Shetland be the utmost shore.** * 

" Now, give me,*' says the infidel t, ** a prophecy 
from your Bible which may be as clearly predictive 
of any event which you may choose to allege for the 
accomplishment, as these verses have by mere acci- 
dent proved to be of the discovery of America, by 
Christopher Columbus, — give me such a prophecy 
from your Bible as I have produced to you from a 
heathen poet, who yet was no prophet, nor claimed 
the character, — and I will turn believer." We 
cheerfully accept this arrogant defiance : we are 
thankful to the adversary that he hath invited us to 
meet him on such advantageous ground, by com- 
paring what may justly be deemed the most indefinite 
of the Scripture prophecies with the best specimen 
of the power of accident for the completion of pro- 
phecy which his extensive reading could produce. 



<' Venient annis 



Sscula sens, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxat et ingens 
Pateat tellus, Tiphysque novos 
Detegat orbes; nee sit terris 
Ultima Thole." 

Senecuy Mededy 374i. Sfc. 

t Anthony Collins. 
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These verses of his Latin poet are indeed a striking 
example of a predictioa that might safely take its 
chance in the world, and, happen what might, could 
not fail at some time or other to meet with its ac- 
complishment. Indeed, it predicts nothing but what 
was evidently within the ken of human foresight, — 
that men, being once furnished with the means of 
discovery, would make discoveries, — that, having 
ships, they would make voyages, — that, when im- 
provements in the art of shipbuilding should have 
furnished larger and better ships, men would make 
longer and more frequent voyages, *— and that, by 
longer and more frequent voyages, they would gain 
more knowledge of the surface of the globe which 
they inhabit. What peasant of Thessaly but might 
have uttered such prophecies as these, who saw the 
Argo bring her heroes home, and observed to what 
degree the avarice and curiosity of his countrymen 
were inflamed, by the wealth which the adventurers 
had amassed, and the stories which they spread? 
What restriction do we find of the generality of these 
prognostications, which may seem to put the exact 
completion out of the reach of accidental causes? 
None. Neither the parts of the world are specified 
from which expeditions of discovery should be fitted 
out, nor the quarters in which they should most suc- 
ceed : or, if any particular intimation upon the latter 
article be couched in the mention of Shetland as 
an island that should cease to be extreme, it is erro- 
neous ; as it points precisely to that quarter of the 
globe where discovery hath been ever at a stand, — 
where the ocean to this hour opposes his eternal bar- 
rier of impervious unnavigable ice. 

So much for our infidePs prophecy: let us now 
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compare the patriarch's. Of this, indeed, the topics are 
most general, — the increase of mankind, — empire an4 
servitude, — varieties of religion, — conquests, — mi- 
gration, — foreign settlements. The increase of man- 
kind was to be foreseen from physical causes ; — that 
mankind being increased, some part would govern, 
might be probably conjectured ; — that one part go- 
verning, another part must serve, was of necessity to be 
concluded ; —that a part of mankind would fall from 
the worship of the one true God, was to be feared, from 
the example of the antediluvian world ; — that con- 
querors would plant colonies, and merchants make set- 
tlements in foreign countries, the same example might 
persuade. So far the comparison may wear a pro- 
mising aspect on our adversary's side : but let him not 
exult before his victory is complete. Let him tell me 
by what natural sagacity the patriarch might foresee, — 
by what analogy of antediluvian history he might con- 
jecture, that Japhet's line would have so greatly the 
advantage over Shem's, in the rate of increase by pro- 
pagation, and in the extent of territory, that when he 
speaks of God's enlarging Japhet, he should esteem 
the enlargement of Shem in either instance unworthy 
to be mentioned. Did blind causes bring about the 
agreement which all history proves between the pa- 
triarch's conjecture and the event of things ? ^* Un- 
questionably," the adversary will reply, ** blind causes 
brought this about. Physical causes determine the 
rate of propagation ; and with the rate of propaga- 
tion the growth of empire is naturally connected." 
It is granted. But was it within the natural powers 
of the patriarch's mind to ascertain in which line 
these physical causes should be the most efficacious, 
while the nations to arise from either of his sons lay 
VOL. r. s 
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yet unissued in the loins of their progenitors ? If 
not, to what may the agreement be ascribed between 
the thoughts of the patriarch's mind, which did not 
command those physical causes, and the effects of 
causes, which could not influence his thoughts, but 
the energy of that Supreme Mind which hath the 
thoughts of men and the motions of matter equally 
in its power ? 

Again, I ask, by what natural sagacity did the pa- 
triarch foresee that Shem's family, rather than any 
branch of the other two, should retain the knowledge 
and worship of Jehovah? — that the condition of 
slavery should he fixed upon a particular branch of 
Ham's descendants? — that the masters of those 
slaves should be of the stock of Shem or Japhet, 
rather than of the collateral branches of their own 
family ? By what natural sagacity did the patriarch 
foresee the distinct genius and character of whole 
nations yet unborn ? — that the spirit of migration 
should prevail in the line of Japhet, while the indo- 
lent progeny of Shem would ever be averse to foreign 
settlements, and indifferent to a distant commerce ? 
Hath it been accident, I would ask, that the history 
of past ages, and the experience of the present time, 
confirm the patriarch's conjecture, and falsify the 
poet's ? — for the poet (although the adversary would 
gladly have suppressed that circumstance) speaks of 
the intermixture which he thought likely to take 
place of difierent nations. But, unfortunately for the 
infidel's argument, the poet is wrong precisely in 
those particulars in which the patriarch is right ; and 
this although the poet lived when the different genius 
of the sons of Shem and Japhet had shown itself, 
and lay open to a wise man's observation. << The 
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cool Armenian streams (so the poet guessed) shall 
quench the parched Indian's thirst, and Persians drink 
the Rhine * and Elbe/* But is it so ? Did ever co- 
lony of Indians settle in the Upper Asia ? Are Per- 
sians to be found upon the banks of the Elbe or Rhine? 
What said the patriarch ? Just the reverse ; and that 
reverse proves true : Tartars from the north of Asia 
hold possession of Shem's Indian territory, and Ja- 
phet's Europe drinks the Ganges I 

Was it accident, — was it an effect of mechanical 
causes, that Japhet's sons, when they had been sunk 
for ages in the abominations of idolatry, were re- 
claimed at last by the emissaries of that Divine 
Teacher who arose among Shem's descendants, and 
thus settled, according to the patriarch's prediction, 
in Shem's tabernacles? Was it chance, — was it 
nature, — was it fate, that a prophecy like that before 
us, applicable to events of various sorts, — to propa- 
gation, conquest, trade, religion, — hath received an 
accomplishment in every sense in which the words can 
be taken? — and this notwithstanding that each sense 
hath such limitations as no less require a certain de- 
termination of the course of the world for the verifi- 
cation of the prediction than if each sense had re- 
spected one individual fact ? I would not indeed deny, 
that, without any superintendence of the world by 
Providence, events might sometimes so fall out as to 
correspond with a random conjecture of the human 
mind, or with the forged predictions of an impostor. 
But if the impostor's words should carry two mean« 
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ings, the probability that they should be verified in one 
meaning or the other would indeed be much greater, 
— but that they should prove true in both, the pro- 
bability would be much less, than that of the accom- 
plishment of a prediction of a single meaning. If the 
words, instead of two, should carry a variety of mean- 
ings, the improbability that they should prove true in 
all would be heightened in a much greater propor- 
tion than any who are not versed in computation 
may easily be brought to apprehend. But the phe- 
nomenon which Noah's prophecy presents, if it be not 
a real prophecy brought by Providence to its comple- 
tion, is that of a prediction of an immense extent and 
Variety of meaning, which hath had the wonderful 
good fortune to be verified in every branch. If this can*, 
not be supposed to have happened without Providence, 
in the single instance of this prophecy, how much less 
in all the instances of prophecies of this sort which 
occur in holy writ ? And if this could be conceived 
of all those prophecies, so far as they concern secular 
events, yet, let me ask, do we not find in every one 
of them, or at least in the far greater part, that some 
event of the Messiah's reign, or something character- 
istic of his time or person, makes one, and for the 
most part the most obvious of the various meanings ? 
And is this, too, casual — that such a variety of pre- 
dictions as we find of this sort in the Bible, delivered in 
different ages, upon very different occasions, should be 
so framed as all to bear upon one great object, the last 
bf a succession or the chief of an assortment of events, 
to which the images of each prediction are adapted 
with such wonderful art that every one of them hath 
passed in its turn for the accomplishment ? Should 
you see the rays of the sun reflected from a system of 
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polished planes, and transmitted through a variety of 
refractive surfaces, collect at last in a burning point, 
and there, by their united action, melt down the stub- 
bom metal which resists the chemist's furnace, would 
you refer the wonderful effect to chance, rather than 
to an exquisite polish, — to an accurate conformation 
and a just arrangement of the mirrors and the glasses ? 
Would you not suppose that the skill of many artists 
had concurred to execute the different parts of the 
machine, under the direction of some man of far 
superior knowledge, by whom the properties of light, 
and the laws of its reflections and refractions, were 
understood, and by whom the effect which you had 
seen produced was originally intended? And can 
you suppose that it hath happened without design and 
contrivance, that the rays of the prophetic light are 
isoneentrated in a single point, to illuminate a single 
object ? 

You will now recollect and apply the observation 
with which we entered upon this discussion, — that 
accident being once excluded from any share in the 
accomplishment, the evidence of a providence which 
iiiese multiform prophecies afford is of the highest 
ikind. 
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SERMON XVIIL 



2 Peter, i. 20, 21. 

Knowing thisfirsU that no prophecy of the Scripture 
is of any private interpretation. For the pro- 
phecy came not at any time by the uiU of man; 
but holy men of Ood spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ohost. 

From the digression which closed my last discourse, 
I now return to my principal subject ; and shall im- 
mediately proceed to the last general topic I proposed 
to treat, — namely, to show that this same text of the 
apostle, which is so sure a guide to the sense of the 
prophecies, will also furnish a satisfactory answer to 
the most specious objection which the adversaries 
of our most holy faith have ever been able to pro- 
duce against that particular evidence of the truth 
of our Lord's pretensions which arises from the sup- 
posed completion of the prophecies of the Old Tes- 
tament in him and in his doctrines. 

The objection indeed is nothing less than this, — 
that although the divine inspiration of the Jewish pro- 
phets be admitted, their prophecies will afford no sup- 
port to our Lord's pretensions ; for this reason, — 
that in the application of these prophecies to him, 
and to the propagation of his doctrine, they are 
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drawn by the writers of the New Testament to a sense 
in which they were never understood by the prophets 
themselves who delivered them : and since the true 
sense of any writing can be no other than that which 
the author intended to convey, and which was under- 
stood by him to be contained in the expressions which 
he thought proper to employ, an application of a pro- 
phecy in a sense not intended by the prophet must be 
a misinterpretation. 

The assertion upon which this objection is founded, 
*< that the first preachers of Christianity understood 
prophecies in one sense which were uttered in another," 
cannot altogether be denied ; and unless it could be 
denied in every instance, it is to little purpose to re« 
fute it, which might easily be done, in some ; for if a 
single instance should remain in which the apostles and 
evangelists should seem to have been guilty of a wilful 
misinterpretation of prophecy, or of an erroneous ap« 
plication of it, the credit of their doctrine would be 
greatly shaken ; since a single instance of a fraud 
would fasten on them the imputation of dishonesty, 
and a single instance of mistake concerning the sense 
of the ancient Scriptures would invalidate their claim 
to inspiration. The truth however is, that though 
the fact upon which this objection is founded were as 
universally true as it is universally alleged, — which is 
not the case, — ^yet, were it so, we have in this text of 
the apostle a double answer to the adversary's argu- 
ment ; which is inconclusive, for two reasons, — first. 
Because the assumption is false, that the prophets were 
the authors of their prophecies : " For the prophecy 
came not at any time by the will of man ; but holy men 
of God spakQ as they were moved by the Holy Ghost ; *» 
and secondly. Were the assumption true, still the con^ 
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dusion might not stand ; because ** no prophecy of 
holy writ is its own interpreter.** I will endeavour to 
make you understand the propriety of both these 
answers ^ which, at first, perhaps may not strike you*. 

First, then, I say we deny the adversary's rash con- 
clusion, though in part we grant his premises, be- 
cause his assumption is false, that the prophets were 
the authors of their prophecies. The assumption is 
false upon the principles upon which the adversary 
who urges this objection professes to dispute. He 
professes to dispute upon a concession of the divine 
inspiration of the Jewish prophets. But, if the pror 
phets were inspired, they were not the authors of their 
prophecies : the Holy Spirit of God was the author of 
every prophecy, or of every saying of a prophet, so far 
at least as it is prophetic ; and the views of that Om- 
niscient Spirit who gave the prophecy, — not the sur- 
mises of the men whose faculties or whose organs that 
Spirit employed — are to be the standard of interpret- 
ation ; and this upon that very principle which the ad- 
versary allege^ — that the meaning of every book, and 
of every sentence in the book, is its author's meaning. 

To explain this more distinctly, I must observe, 
that all prophecy is speech, in which the prophet 
is made to express ideas of the Divine Mind, in utter- 
ing his own ; and the prophecies of hcdy writ ore 
divisible into two different kinds, distinguished by 
two different manners, in which this utterance of the 
mind of God by the mouth of the" propliet was usually 
effected. The first kind consisted in a scene allegori- 
caJly descriptive of futurity, which was displayed to 
the imagination of the prophet, who was left to paint 
the images excited in his phantasy in such language as 
his natural talents of poetical description might sup- 
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ply. Of this kind are the prophecies delivered by 
Jacob and by Moses not long before their death, the 
piTophecies of Balaam, and many that occur in the 
writings of those who were prophets by profession. 
The other kind consists merely in verbal allusions ; 
when the prophet, speaking perhaps of himself or of 
his own times, or of distant events set clearly in his 
view, was directed by the inspiring Spirit to the 
choice of expressions to which later events have been 
found to correspond with more exactness than those 
to which the prophet himself applied them. This 
kind of prophecy particularly abounds in the Psalms 
<^ David ; who often speaks of the fortunes of his 
own life, the difficulties with which he had to strug- 
gle, and his providential deliverances, in terms which 
carry only a figurative meaning as applied to David 
bimself, but are literally descriptive of the most re- 
markable occurrences in the holy life of Jesus. Nor 
is this kind of prophecy unfrequent in the writings of 
the other prophets ; who were often made to allude 
to the general redemption when they would speak in 
the most explicit terms of deliverances of the Jewish 
people ; and were seldom . permitted to deplore pre- 
sent calamities, or to denounce impending judg- 
ments, but in expressions literally descriptive of the 
sufferings of Christ, and the afflictions of his church. 
In both kinds of prophecy, the Spirit of God and 
the mind of man had each its proper part. In pro- 
phecies of the first kind» the matter was furnished by 
the Spirit of God, and the language only is the man's. 
In these prophecies we often find a double obscurity, 
of which one part is to be imputed to the man, 
and arises from the concise and broken manner in 
which he utters his conceptions. Carried away by 
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the strength of the images presented to him, the 
prophet seems often to forget that his • hearers were 
not apprized of what was passing in his own fancy : 
he addresses them upon the subject of what he sees, 
as joint spectators of the interesting scene, in brief 
allusions, and in animated remarks upon the most 
striking parts, rather than in a just and cool descrip- 
tion of the whole. Now, this obscurity may indeed 
be best removed by inquiring the prophet's meaning, 
— by collecting, from his abrupt hints and oblique 
intimations, what might be the entire picture ex- 
hibited to his mind : but, when this is sufficiently un- 
derstood, another obscurity, arising from the matter of 
the prophecy, may yet remain: the mystic sense 
couched under the allegorical images may yet be hid- 
den ; and for clearing this difficulty, on which the 
real interpretation of the prophecy, as prophecy, de- 
pends, it may be to little purpose to inquire or to 
know what meaning the prophet might affix to the 
images he saw, unless it were certain that the prophet 
was so far in the secret of Heaven as to know of what 
particular events these images were designed to be the 
emblems. But this, it is certain, he could not know 
but by a second inspiration, of which there is no evi- 
dence, — by an operation of the Divine Spirit on the 
man's understanding, which might enable him to de- 
cypher the allegorical scenery which his imagination 
had been made to conceive : for, that the sight of the 
picture should be accompanied with any natural dis* 
cemment of its mystic meaning, is no more necessary 
than that a waking man's recollection of his dream 
should be accompanied with a clear understanding of 
its signification ; the reverse of which we know to 
have been the case in ancient times, when prophetic 
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dreams were not unfrequent. The dreamer could 
describe every particular of his dream ; but, for the 
meaning of it, it was necessary he should have re- 
course to other persons with whom the gift of inter- 
pretation was deposited ; and had God been pleased 
to withhold this gift, a prophetic dream would have 
had no interpretation antecedent to its completion, 
and yet, by the completion, would have been under- 
stood to be prophetic. Now, what is a dream which 
is distinctly remembered, and not at all understood, 
but one instance of a prophetic vision, of which the 
sense is unknown to the prophet ? In prophecies, 
therefore,^ of this first kind, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the prophet's meaning was the whole mean- 
ing of the inspiring Spirit ; but there is the greatest 
reason from analogy for the contrary conclusion. 

In prophecies of the second kind, the whole matter 
is from the mind of the man, but the language is 
from the Divine Spirit ; and, in this case, the imme- 
diate action of the Spirit seems to have been upon 
the memory of the prophet, which was directed to 
suggest words, phrases, and similitudes, which, at the 
same time that they were strongly expressive of the 
prophet's thoughts, were still more nicely adapted to 
the private meaning of the inspiring Spirit. Now, in 
this, as in the former instance, the first step towards 
the understanding of the prophecy is to settle what 
was the meaning of the prophet. But still this may 
be understood, and the meaning of the Divine Spirit 
remain a secret ; for in this, as in the former case, it 
was impossible the prophet should be apprized of the 
Spirit's meaning, without a second operation on ano- 
ther faculty of his mind, by which it might be im- 
powered to discern those future events within the 
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view of the Omniacient Spirit, to which the exprea* 
6ion9 in which he clothed his own thoughts might he 
applicable. But of this second act of the Spirit, for 
the private information of the prophet, no evidence 
appears. 

Upon the whole, prophecy of either kind was the 
joint production of two intellects, of very different 
and unequal powers. In this, therefore, as in every 
instance where more than single intellect is concerned, 
a design and meaning may reasonably be ascribed to 
the superior understanding, which contrives and di<- 
rects, not imparted to the inferior, which obeys and 
executes ;«~ just as, in any book, the meaning of the 
author may be little understood by the corrector of 
the press, and not at all by the founder of the types. 
And yet the disparities of understanding between the 
wisest and most learned author and the most ignor- 
ant of the mechanics whose manual art and industry 
must concur in the publication of his labours, — the 
disparity between the wisest man and the humblest of 
his instruments, — - is nothing in comparison of that 
which must be confessed to subsist between the two 
intellects which have concurred in the publication of 
the prophetic word. Here, then, is one answer which 
the apostle furnishes to this specious objection, << that 
the prophecies of the Old Testament are misinter- 
preted by the writers of the New ; being taken in 
senses in which the authors of those prophecies, the 
prophets, never understood them.'* The prophets, 
says the apostle, were not the authors of their pro- 
phecies, any more than a scribe is the author of the 
discourse which he takes down from the mouth of a 
speaker. ** For the prophecy came not at any time 
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by the will of man ; but holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost." 

This first answer is, however, an answer to the ob* 
jector rather than to the objection ; since it goes no 
farther than to prove that the adversary's argument is 
inconclusive : and as it hath happened to many to 
fail in the proof of true propositions, through want of 
skill or circumspection in the framing of their argu^- 
ments, it may perhaps be supposed that this may have 
happened to our adversary in the present question. It 
may be said, in defence of the opinion he sustains, 
that though every author must be allowed to under- 
stand his own writings, it is not to be allowed that no 
writing is to be understood by any but the author of 
it. Though the principle, therefore, may be false, upon 
which our adversary would conclude that the prophets 
had, of all men, the clearest understanding of their 
prophecies, the reverse is not immediately to be con- 
cluded, — that any other men have had a clearer un- 
derstanding of them. It is possible, it may be said, 
that the prophets might enjoy a clear foresight of the 
events to which their predictions were intended to 
allude, as some men have had the gift of interpreting 
their own dreams; and that, if this was the fact, 
which may seem no unnatural supposition, the conse- 
quence still must be, that no meaning that may be 
aflKxed to any prophecy may be the true one that- 
was not within the comprehension of the prophet's 
mind. Now, we will allow the adversary to amend 
his assumption and to reform his argument : we will 
allow him to assume that the full meaning of every 
prophecy was clearly understood by the prophet who 
uttered it. We shsdl, in the course of our argument. 
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find a proper place to show that this assumption is 
false, and all consequences built upon it at the best 
precarious. But, for the present, we grant this as- 
sumption, with every consequence that may fairly be 
deduced from it. We must therefore grant (what 
we hold indeed to be false, but for the present we 
must grant it), that nothing may be a true completion 
of a prophecy which was not foreseen by the prophet. 
Still we feel ourselves at liberty to maintain that the 
adversary's argument, with all this emendation on his 
part, and with all this concession on our own, hath no 
connexion with the particular conclusion against the 
first preachers of Christianity ; because he has not 
proved — because he could not prove, without re- 
tracting that very assumption on which his whole 
argument depends — because the thing is incapable 
of proof upon any principles which an infidel granting 
the divine inspiration of the Jewish prophets can ad- 
mit, — their inspiration being granted, it is incapable 
of proof, otherwise than by the authority of the later 
Scriptures, that those very meanings which the writers 
of the New Testament affix to the ancient prophecies 
might not be in the minds of the prophets, though 
they are not obvious in their words. The proof of 
this assertion rests upon the apostle's maxim, that 
" no prophecy of Scripture is of self-interpretation ;'* 
or, to state the same thing affirmatively, that the sense 
of prophecy is to be sought in the events of the world, 
and in the harmony of the prophetic writings, rather 
than in the bare terms of any single prediction. 

The apostle asserts that all the Scripture prophe- 
cies are purposely so conceived as not to be of self- 
interpretation. He intimates that it was a part of 
the scheme of Providence, that prophecy should be 
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so delivered as to have to fetch its interpretation from 
the consistence of the prophetic system, and from the 
events of the world. I do not insist upon the au- 
thority of the apostle ; — I know that this is nothing 
with the adversary : but I persuade myself you will 
recollect, that in a former discourse, in which I opened 
the connexion between the apostle's maxim and the 
facts on which he builds it, I proved, from the end to 
which prophecy, if it comes from God, must unques- 
tionably be directed, and from the wisdom with which 
the means of Providence must ever be adapted to their 
ends, — I proved to you, not from any man's au- 
thority, but from these plain and general principles 
of natural religion, namely, that God is good and wise, 
that his ends ever are the best, and his means the 
most fitting and convenient, — I proved to you, from 
such plain principles as these, acknowledged by Deists, 
no less than by Christians, that if prophecy be really 
of divine original, that mysterious disguise by which 
the events of remote futurity (such, at least, as depend 
on the free actions of men,) may be kept almost as 
much concealed as if prophecy had never been given, 
must be a part of the original contrivance. Hence 
it follows, that whatever private information the pro- 
phet might enjoy, the Spirit of God would never 
permit him to disclose the ultimate intent and parti- 
cular meaning of the prophecy, in the bare terms of 
the prediction. I ask, then, by what means we may 
discover that any particular meaning which may seem 
to suit with the prediction was not in the prophet's 
mind, when it is proved that, although it had been in 
the prophet's mind, he would not have been permitted 
to declare it. By what means doth the adversary 
pretend to show that the applications of the ancient 
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prophecies which are made by the evangeligts vtere 
never intended or foreseen by the prophets^ but by 
showing that no such intention appears in the terms 
of any prediction, considered in connexion with the 
occasion upon which it was deliveredi the circum-> 
stances in which the prophet might be who uttered 
it, and the persons to whom it was addressed ? 
But where is the force of this conclusion, — " The 
apostle's sense of the prophecy is not ft) be found in 
the terms of the prediction ; therefore it was not in 
the prophet's mind," — where is the force of this 
conclusion, if the mind of the prophet, possessed of 
that sense, would nevertheless be irresistibly deter* 
mined, by the impulse of the Almighty Spirit, to 
envelop the perceived sense in an enigma, which 
should remain inexplicable till the time for the accom-> 
plishment should draw near? And this must have 
been the case, if the prophet was privy to the intent 
of his prophecy, and the Holy Spirit of God was really 
his inspirer. Our adversary would prove that the 
ancient prophecies, though allowed to be divine, give 
no countenance to the pretensions of our Lord ; and 
his boasted proof is this : ** Your first teachers,'' he 
says to Christians, ** have taught you to misinterpret 
these prophecies, in applying them to your pretended 
Messiah ; for they adopt a mode of interpretation 
which you must confess to be inapplicable, unless the 
divine inspiration of the prophets be admitted." The 
argument is no less incoherent and infirm than it is 
base and insidious, which is built, like this, on an 
occult retractation of what the disputant, in drawing 
his own state of the controversy, professes to concede. 

Thus you see, that though the general principle 
should be admitted, that the true meaning of a pro- 
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phecy cannot be unknown to the prophet, yet the 
particular conclusion, that the prophecies of the Old 
Testament have been misapplied by the writers of the 
New, hath no connection with these general premises. 
Although the general maxim could be proved to be 
true, the particular conclusion might neviertheless be 
false. *-^ And now we may safely advance a step far* 
ther, and say that this conclusion is proved to be 
actually false, by the evident agreement of the par* 
ticulars of the Gospel histoiy with the prophecies 
which have been applied to them, and by the mutual 
harmony and consistence of the prophecies so inter-* 
preted ; since, whatever might be in the mind of the 
prophet or his contemporaries, a manifest correspond- 
ence and agreement between the particulars of an 
event and the images of a prophecy is in all cases a 
complete evidence that this prophecy was predictive 
of this event, provided the prophecy so applied be con- 
sistent with the general purport of the system. The 
authority of this evidence is so decisive, that the pri- 
vate opinion of the prophet, could it in any case be 
clearly ascertained, must give way to it. If the 
prophet, in any case, pretended to form a con- 
jecture concerning the ultimate intention of his pro« 
phecies, his judgment must still bow down to time, 
as a more informed expositor ; and this is an imme<- 
diate consequence of that disguise of prophecy which 
renders it inexplicable but by time, and which hath 
been shown to arise from the attributes of the Deity. 
Our adversary, therefore, has employed his leartiing 
and his logic to his own confusion : he has brought 
himself into a disgraceful and unpleasant situation 
for a man who asserts with confidence and would affect 
solidity of argument. The senses of the ancient pro- 
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phecies which he rejects because he supposes them to 
have been unknown to the prophets, he cannot prove to 
have been unknown to them ^ and, if he could prove 
this, still the conclusion, upon principles which in his 
assumed character of a Deist he cannot but admit, — ^ 
the conclusion still must be for ignorance in the pro- 
phet, rather than error or fraud in the apostles. And 
this was indeed the case. The inspired prophets had 
not always a distinct foresight of the particular events 
in which their prophecies were to receive their ulti- 
mate accomplishment. Not but that the prophets 
and the earliest patriarchs had indeed an expectation 
full of joy, -* a glorious hope of a deliverance of man- 
kind from the ruin of the fall, and the later prophets 
understood that the deliverance was to be effected by 
a descendant of the royal stock of David ; but of the 
particulars of our Saviour's life, '— of the particular 
doctrines he was to teach, — of the particular suffer- 
ings he was to undergo, — of the means by which the 
true religion was to be propagated, •— of these things 
they had no distinct and particular foreknowledge. 
That they had it not, is implied in the text ; but it 
is more explicitly affirmed by St. Peter, in his first 
epistle. " Of which salvation,^' — t. c. of the salvation 
of the souls of men, purchased by our Lord Christ 
Jesus, — *' of which salvation the prophets have en- 
quired and searched diligently, who prophesied of the 
grace that should come unto you ; searching what or 
what manner of time the Spirit of Christ which was 
in them did signify, when it testified beforehand the 
sufferings of Christ and the glory that should follow." 
Here, you see, is an explicit assertion that the parti- 
culars of the Gospel dispensation, testified by the 
■Spirit of Christ, the Omniscient Spirit of the Father 
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«nd the Son, which was in the prophets, were matters 
of anxious search and diligent enquiry to the spirit of 
liie prophet. But what is once known and clearly un- 
derstood is no longer an object of enquiry and search 
to him who knows and understands it : by the pro- 
phets, therefore, who enquired and searched diligently 
after that salvation of which they prophesied, the 
true sense of their own prophecies was but imperfectly 
understood. 

And this circumstance, the confessed ignorance of 
the prophets concerning the issue of their prophecies, 
IS that which gives the testimony that prophecy affords 
of the wise and powerful providence of God its pe^ 
culiar weight : for the evidence of prophecy lies in 
these two particulars, — that events have been pre^ 
dieted which were not within human foresight ; and 
the accomplishments of predictions have been brought 
about which much surpass human power and contriv- 
ance : the prediction, therefore, was not from man's 
sagacity, nor the event from man's will and design ; 
and then the goodness of the end, and the intricacy 
of the contrivance, complete the proof that the whole 
is of God. But if it appeared that the events had 
been foreseen by the prophets, a very important 
branch of the argument, the exclusion of human 
foresight, would be rendered very precarious. The 
infidel, in that case, would have said, — ** The plain 
fact is, that these events were foreseen by men. You 
tell us, indeed," he would say to the advocates of 
revelation, ^* that this foresight came from a preter- 
natural illumination of their minds ; but this is a mere 
hypothesis of your own, .which you set up because it 
best serves your purpose. All that appears is, that 
these men did foresee these events. On what prin- 
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ciple their power of foresight might depend, is matter 
of doubtful enquiry. Why should it rather be referred 
to some inexplicable intercourse of a superior mind 
with the human, than to a certain faculty originally 
inherent in the minds of those particular men, the use 
x)f which might be no less easy and natural to them 
than the use of a more limited faculty of foresight 
and the ordinary talent of conjecture is to you ? Are 
not men very unequal in all their endowments ? And 
this being once allowed, is it not reasonable to suppose 
of any faculty or power which a man is seen to exer- 
cise, that he possesses it as his own, in that degree in 
which he is seen to exercise it ? The prophet's fore- 
sight, therefore, of the things he did foresee was na- 
tural to him. And why/' the infidel would add, 
** why should it be doubted but that man hath powers 
to efiect what the human mind hath power to prog- 
nosticate ? '* — To such objections the evidence from 
prophecy would indeed have been obnoxious, had the 
prophets shown a clear foreknowledge of the full intent 
and meaning of their prophecies : but the case being 
the reverse, — since the events which best correspond 
with the prophecies, and put the system of prophecy 
most in harmony with itself, were neither foreseen 
by the prophets nor by any other men till they had 
actually taken place, or till such things had taken 
place as at the same time brought these accomplish- 
ments within the reach of human foresight, and put 
it beyond the reach of human power to prevent them, 
there can be no ground for these extravagant claims 
in favour of man's sagacity to predict or of his power 
to accomplish. Had the case been otherwise, the 
divine inspiration of the prophets might still, indeed, 
have been an object of probable opinion and rational 
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faith ; but it becomes as much more certain, when the 
ignorance of the prophet notoriously appears, as the 
consequence of a known fact or self-evident truth is 
more certain than any conclusion from the most plau- 
sible hypothesis. 

I have now discussed the various points of doctrine 
that my text suggested. You have seen that it con- 
futes those vain pretensions to an infallible authority 
of interpretation which its meaning hath been per- 
verted to support : you have seen, that it furnishes 
rules by which the private Christian may be enabled 
to interpret the prophecies of Scripture for himself: 
you have seen that these rules are of extensive use 
and ready application : you have seen, that, by virtue 
of that peculiar structure which brings them under 
these rules of interpretation, the most multiform of 
the Scripture prophecies do equally with the most 
simple afford a positive evidence of God's providential 
government of the world ; and, lastly, you have seen, 
that from this same text of the apostle, the most 
specious objection which infidels have ever been able 
to produce against the argument from prophecy in 
support of the Christian revelation receives a double 
answer, — one from the fact upon which the apostle 
buUds his maxim of interpretation, the other from 
the maxim itself, — the first defeating the objector's 
argument, the other establishing the opposite of his 
conclusion. Nothing now remains, but briefly to 
obviate a question which many who have attended to 
these discourses may perhaps with the best intentions 
wish to put, — whether these rules of interpretation, 
which we have taken so much pains to explain and to 
establish, are sufficient to clear the prophetic writings, 
to popular apprehension, of all obscurity. Length 
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of time, by the changes which it makes in the cus- 
toms and mannera of mankind, on which the figares 
of speech depend, and by various other means, brings 
an obscurity on the most perspicuous writings. 
Among all the books now extant, none hath suffered 
more from this cause, in its original perspicuity, than 
the Bible ; nor hath any part of the Bible suffered 
equally with the prophetic books, in particular pas- 
sages : but, notwithstanding the great and confessed 
obscurity of particular parts of the prophecies, those 
which immediately concern the Christian church are 
for the most part, so far at least as they are already 
accomplished, abundantly perspicuous, or encumbered 
with no other difficulty than the i^ortle's rules of 
exposition will remove; nor does the obscurity of 
other parts at all lessen the certainty of the evidence 
which these afford. The obscurity, therefore, of the 
prophecies, great as it is in certain parts, is not such, 
upon the whole, as should discourage the Christian 
laic from the study of them, nor such as will excuse 
him imder the neglect of it. Let him remember, 
that it is not mine, but the apostle's admonition^ who 
would not enjoin an useless or impracticable task, 
*• to give heed to the prophetic word.** 
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Matthew, xvi. 21. 

Fr(ym that timejbrthy began Jestcs to show unto his 
disciples, haw t/iat he must go unto Jerusalem^ 
and suffer many things of the elders and chief 
priests and scribes, and be killed, and be raised 
again the third day. 

The saying of the prophet, that << the ways and 
thoughts of God are not like those of men/' was 
never more remarkably verified than in that great 
event which we this day commemorate, — the death 
and passion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
" Without controversy, great is the mystery of god- 
liness!'' Wonderful in every part, but chiefly in 
the last acts of it, was die scheme of man's redemp- 
tion I That the Author of life should himself be 
made subject unto death, — that the Lord of glory 
should be clothed with shame, — that the Son of 
God's love should become a curse for sinful man, — « 
that his sufferings and humiliation should be made 
the manifestation of his glory, — that by stooping to 
death he should conquer death, — that the cross 
should lift him to his throne, — that the height of 
human malice should but accomplish the purposes of 
God's mercy, — that the devil, in the persecutions 
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he raised against our Lord, should be the instrument 
of his own final ruin, — these were mysteries in the 
doctrine of the cross, so contrary to the confirmed 
prejudices of the Jewish people, and so. far above the 
reach of philosophical investigation, that they ren- 
dered the preaching of a crucified Saviour ** a stum- 
bling-block to the Jews, and to the Greeks foolish- 
ness." God, foreseeing how improbable this doctrine 
would appear to tnen, was pleased in various ways to 
typify and predict our Saviour's passion, ages before 
it happened, — that the thing, when it should come 
to pass, might be known to be his work and counsel ; 
and our Lord himself omitted not, at the proper 
seasoil, to give his disciples the most explicit warning 
of it, — that an event so contrary to every thing 
they had expected (for they were involved in the 
common error of the Jewish nation concerning the 
Messiah) might not come upon them by surprise. 
" From that time forth," saith the evangelist, ** Jesus 
began to show to his disciples, how that he must go 
unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the elders 
and chief priests and scribes, and be killed, and be 
raised again the third day." 

" From that time forth." — The fact last men- 
tioned was that conversation of our Lord with his 
disciples, in which Peter declared, in the name of 
all, that while the people in general were in doubt 
who Jesus might be, — whether Elias, or Jeremias, 
or some other of the ancient prophets revived, -— 
they, his constant followers, believed him to be the 
Christ, the Son of the living God. " From that 
time forth," it seems, and not before, Jesus began 
to advertise his disciples of his approaching death. 
It was a thing not ta be disclosed till their faith had 
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attained to some degree of constancy and fimmess : 
but when once it appeared that they not only es- 
teemed and loved their Master as a wise and virtuous 
man, — that they not only revered him as an inspired 
teacher of righteousness, but that they believed in 
him as the Christ, the Son of God, the Redeemer of 
Israel, -—it then became seasonable to remove the 
prejudices in which they had been educated, and to 
show them plainly what that deliverance was which 
the promised Messiah was to work, — for whom and 
by what means it was to be effected. It was time to 
extinguish their hopes of sharing in the q>lendaurs 
of an earthly kingdom, and to prepare and fortify 
their minds against all that ** contradiction of sin- 
ners'* which they, with their Master, were in this 
world destined to endure. Now, therefore, he begins, 
to show them how that he mtist go to Jerusalem, 
and, after much malicious persecution from the lead- 
ers of the Jewish people, he must be killed. The 
form of expression here is very remarkable in the 
original ; and it is well preserved in our English 
translation. He must go, — he must suffer, — he 
mu^t be killed, — he must be raised again on the 
third day : all these things were fixed and determined, 
— must inevitably be, — nothing could prevent them ; 
and yet the greater part of them were of a kind that 
might seem to depend entirely upon man*s free agency. 
To go or not to go to Jerusalem was in his own 
power ; and the persecution he met with there, arising 
from the folly and the malice of ignorant and wicked 
men, surely depended upon human will : yet, by the 
form of the sentence, these things are included under 
the same necessity of event as that which was evi- 
dently an immediate effect of Divine power, without 
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the concurrence of any other cause, •— » the resurrection 
of Jesus from the dead. The words which in the 
original express the goings — the ^ufferirig^ — the 
being killed^ — the being raised again, — are all 
equally subject to the verb which answers to the word 
must of our language, and in its first and proper 
meaning predicates necessity. As he mtist be raised 
on the third day, so he must go, he must su£Fer, he 
must be killed. Every one of these events, — his 
going to Jerusalem, his suffering, and his death there, 
— and that these sufferings and that death should be 
brought about by the malice of the elders and chief 
priests and scribes, — every one of these things is 
plainly announced, as no less unalterably fixed than 
the resurrection of our Saviour, or the time of his 
resurrection, — that it was to happen on the third day. 
The previous certainty of things to come is one of 
those truths which are not easily comprehended. The 
difficulty seems to arise from a habit that we have of 
measuring all intellectual powers by the standard of 
human intellect. There is nothing in the nature of 
certainty, abstractedly considered, to connect it with 
past time or with the present, more than with the 
future : but human knowledge extends in so small a 
degree to future things, that scarce any thing becomes 
certain to us till it is come to pass ; and therefore we 
are apt to imagine that things acquire their certainty 
Jrom their accomplishment. But this is a gross fal- 
lacy. The proof of an event to us always depends 
either upon the testimony of others or the evidence 
of our own senses ; but the certainty of events in 
themselves arises from their natural connection with 
their proper causes. Hence, to that great Being who 
knows things, not by testimony, — » not by sense, but 
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by their causes, as being himself the First Cause, the 
source of power and activity to all other causes, -— * 
to Him, every thing that shall ever be is at all times 
infinitely more certain than any thing either past or 
present can be to any man ; except, perhaps, the simple 
fact of his own existence, and some of those necessary 
truths which are evidenced to every man, not by his 
bodily senses, but by that internal perception which 
seems to be the first act of created intellect. 

This certainty, however, is to be carefuUy distin- 
guished from a true necessity inherent in the nature 
of the thing. A thing is necessary when the idea 
of existence is included in the idea of the thing as an 
inseparable part of it. Thus God is necessary : — 
the mind cannot think of him at all without thinking 
of him as existent. The very notion and name of 
an event excludes this necessity, which belongs only 
to things uncaused. The events of the created uni- 
verse are certain^ because sufficient causes cfo, not 
because they must^ act to their production. God 
knows this certainty, because he knows the action of 
all these causes, inasmuch as he himself begins it, and 
perfi^tly comprehends those mutual connections be- 
tween the things he hath created which render this a 
cause and tJiat its effect. 

But the mere certainty of things to come, includ- 
ing in it even human actions, is not all that is implied 
in die terms of our Lord's prediction ; which plainly 
intimate that the actions of men, even their worst 
actions, are in some measure comprised in the design 
of Providence, who, although he wills not the evil of 
any single act, undoubtedly wills the good in which 
the whole system of created agency shall ultimately 
terminate. 
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On these views of things, and in particular on our 
Saviour's prediction of his sufferings, in which these 
views are most strongly set forth, the Calvinistic di- 
vines endeavoured to establish their hard doctrine of 
arbitrary predestination, — a doctrine to which, whe- 
ther we consider it in itself or in its consequences, 
we may with good reason apply the words of the pro- 
phet, ** It hath truly little form or comeliness, — 
little beauty, — that we should desire it." But let us 
not judge uncharitably of those who maintained * it, 
nor ascribe to a morose severity of temper, much less 
to spiritual pride, what is easily traced to nobler prin- 
ciples. The Calvinistic predestinarians had found, 
in the Scriptures both of the Old and of the New 
Testament, the most explicit assertions of God's 
omniscience, and of his constant attention to the mi- 
nutest occurrences both of the natural and of the moral 
world. These notions they found agreeable, we must 
not say to philosophy (for of that these pious men had 
but a scanty portion), but to what in many cases is a 
better guide^ — to the natural sense and feeling of a 
virtuous mind. The belief that the world, and they 
themselves as a part of it, were under the immediate 
care and protection of the wisest and the best of be- 
ings, had taken possession of their honest hearts more 
firmly than it seems to do of some men's under- 
standings ; and they set themselves to combat with 
the fiercest zeal, and without any scrupulous examin- 
ation, every doctrine that might seem to contradict 
it, and threaten to rob them of the holy joy and 
comfort which flowed from that persuasion. They 
did not understand that the foreknowledge and pro- 
vidence of the Deity, and that liberty which doth 
truly belong to man as a moral agent, are things per- 
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fectly consistent and naturally connected : they did 
not hesitate a moment to deny the freedom of human 
actions. But this was a dangerous error; for, in 
truth, the proof our liberty is to every individual of 
the human race the very same, I am persuaded, with 
the proof of his existence. I feel that I exists and 
Ifeel that I am free ; and I may with reason turn ^ 
deaf ear upon every argument that can be alleged in 
either case to disprove my feelings. I feel that I 
have power to flee the danger that I dread, — to 
pursue the pleasure that I covet, — to forego the 
most inviting pleasure, although it be actually within 
my grasp, if I apprehend that the present enjoyment 
may be the means of future mischief, — - to expose 
myself to present danger, to submit to present evils, 
in order to secure the possession of a future good : I 
feel that I have power to do the action I approve, 
«— to abstain from another that my conscience would 
condemn : in a word, I feel that I act from my own 
hopes, my own fears, my own internal perceptions of 
moral fitnesses and discongnrities. Happy, thrice 
happy, they who act invariably by these perceptions I 
They have attained to the "glorious liberty of the 
sons of God I '* But whenever I act from other mo- 
tives, I feel that I am misled by my own passions, my 
own appetites, my own mistaken views of things. A 
feeling always succeeds these unreasonable actions, 
that, had my mind exerted its natural powers, in con- 
sidering the action I was about to do, — the propriety 
of it in itself and its consequences, — I might and I 
should have acted otherwise. Having these feelings, 
I feel all that liberty which renders the morality of a 
man's actions properly his own, and makes him justly 
accountable for his conduct« 
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The liberty, therefore^ of man, and the foreknow- 
ledge and providence of God, are equally certain, 
although the proof of each rests on different prin- 
cifdes. Our feelings prove to every one of us that 
we are free : reason and revelation teach us that the 
D^ty knows and governs all things, — that even 
^* the thoughts of man he understandeth long be- 
fore,'' •— long before the thoughts arise, — long before 
the man himself is bom who is to think them. Now, 
when two distinct propositions are separately proved, 
each by its proper evidence, it is not a reason for 
denying either, that the human mind, upon the first 
hasty view, imagines a repugnance, and may, perhaps, 
find a difficulty in connecting them, even after the 
distinct proof of each is clearly perceived and under*- 
stood. There is a wide diflPerence between a paradox 
and a c(»itradiction. Both, indeed, consist of two 
distinct propositions ; and so far only are they alike : 
for, of the two parts of a contradiction, the one or 
the other must necessarily be false, — of a paradox, 
both are often true, and yet when proved to be true 
may continue paradoxical. This is the necessary 
consequence of our partial views of things. An in- 
tellect to which nothing should be paradoxical would 
be infinite. It may naturally be supposed that para- 
doxes must abound the most in metaphysics and di- 
vinity ; " for who can find out God unto perfection ? ** 
— yet they occur in other subjects; and any one 
who should universally refuse his assent to proposi- 
tions separately proved, because when connected they 
may seem paradoxical, would in many instances be 
justly laughed to scorn by the masters of those sciences 
which make the highest pretensions to certainty 
and demonstration. In all these eases, there is gene- 
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rally in the nature of things a limit to each of the 
two contrasted propositions, beyond which neither 
can be extended without implying the falsehood of 
the other, and changing the paradox into a contra- 
diction ; and the whole difficulty of perceiving the 
connection and agreement between such propositions 
arises from this circumstance, that, by some inatten- 
tion of the mind, these limits are overlooked. Thus, 
in the case before us, we must not imagine such an 
arbitrary exercise of God's power over the minds and 
wills of subordinate agents, as should convert rational 
beings into mere machines, and leave the Deity charged 
with the follies and the crimes of men ; —which 
was the error of the Calvinists : nor must we, on the 
other hand, set up such a liberty of created beings, 
as, necessarily precluding the Divine foreknowledge 
of human actions, should take the government of the 
moral world out of the hands of God, and leave him 
nothing to do with the noblest part of his creation ; 
— which hath been, perhaps, the worse error of some 
who have opposed the Calvinists. 

There is yet another error upon this subject, which, 
I think, took its rise among professed infidels ; and 
to them, till of late, it hath been entirely confined. 
But some have appeared among its modem advocates, 
actuated, I am persuaded (for their writings on this 
subject witness it), by the same humble spirit of 
resigned devotion which gave birth to the plan of ar- 
bitrary predestination. Deeply versed in physics, 
which the Calvinists neglected, these men wish to re- 
concile the notions of God's arbitrary dominion, 
which they in common with the Calvinists maintain, 
with, what the others entirely overlooked, the regu- 
lar operation of second causes ; and in this circum- 
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stance lies the chief, if not the whole, difference, 
between the philosophical necessity of our subtle mo- 
dems, and the predestination of their more simple 
ancestors. And so far as these necessarians maintain 
the certain influence of moral motives, as the natural 
and sufficient means whereby human actions, and even 
human thoughts, are brought into that continued 
chain of causes and effects, which, taking its begin- 
ning in the operations of the Infinite Mind, cannot 
but be fully understood by him, — so far they do 
service to the cause of truth ; placing the ** great and 
glorious " doctrines of foreknowledge and providence, 
— absolute foreknowledge, universal providence, — - 
upon a firm and philosophical foundation ; — a thing 
to be wished with respect to every doctrine of any 
practical importance, whenever, as in this case, the 
great obscurity of the subject renders the interpret- 
ation of texts of Scripture dubious, which, otherwise, 
taken as they ought to be, in the plainest and. the 
most natural meaning of the words, might be decisive. 
But when they go beyond this, — when they would 
represent this influence of moral motives as arising 
from a physical necessity, the very same with that 
which excites and governs the motions of the inani- 
mate creation, — here they confound Nature's dis- 
tinctions, and contradict the very principles they 
would seem to have established. The source of their 
mistake is this, that they imagine a similitude between 
things which admit of no comparison, — between the 
influence of a moral motive upon mind and that 
of mechanical force upon matter. A moral motive and 
a mechanical force are both indeed causes, and equally 
certain causes each of its proper effect ; but they are 
causes in very different senses of the word, and derive 
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their energy from the most opposite principles. Force 
is only another name for ah ^cient cause : it is that 
which impresses motion upon body, the passive re- 
cipient of a foreign impulse. A moral motive is 
what is more significantly called the ^nal cause ; and 
can have no influence but with a being that proposes 
to itself an end, chooses means, and thus puts itself m 
action. It is true, that while this is my €7idy and 
while I conceive these to be the means j a definite act 
will as certainly follow that definite choice and judg- 
ment of my mind, provided I be free from all exter- 
nal restraint and impediment, as a determinate motion 
will be excited in a body by a force applied in a given 
direction. There is in both cases an equal certainty 
of the effect ; but the principle of the certainty in the 
one case and in the other is entirely different ; which 
difference necessarily arises from the different nature 
of final and efficient causes. Every cause, except it 
be the will of the Deity acting to the first production 
of substances, — every cause, I say, except this acting 
in this singular instance, produces its effect by acting 
upon something ; and whatever be the cause that 
acts, the principle of certainty lies in a capacity, in 
the thing on which it acts, of being affected by that 
action. Now, the capacity which force, or an efficient 
cause, requires in the object of its action, is absolute 
inertness : but intelligence and liberty constitute the 
capacity of being influenced by a final cause, — by a 
moral motive ; and to this very liberty does this sort 
of cause owe its whole efficacy, — the whole certainty 
of its operation ; which certainty never can disprove 
the existence of that liberty upon which it is itself 
founded, and of which it affords the highest e'vir 
dence. 

VOL. I. u 
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These distinctions between the efficient and the 
final cause being once understood, we may, from the 
necessarian's own principles, deduce the firmest proof 
of the liberty of man : for, since God foreknows and 
governs future events, so far as subordinate agents 
are concerned in them, by the means of moral motives, 
that is, by final causes, — since these are the engines 
by which he turns and wields the intellectual world, 
bending the perverse wills of wicked men and of apos- 
tate spirits to his purpose, — and since these motives 
owe their energy, their whole success, to the liberty 
of the beings that are governed by them, — it is, in 
consequence, most certain, however it may seem most 
strange, that God could not govern the world as he 
does, by final causes, if man were not free, any more 
than he could govern the material part of it mechan- 
ically, by efficient causes, if matter were not wholly 
passive. The necessarian does not listen to this argu- 
ment. He has furnished himself with an expedient 
to make room for the physical necessity he would in- 
troduce into what has been called the moral world. 
His expedient is neither more nor less than this, that 
he would annihilate the moral world altogether : he 
denies the existence of the immaterial principle in 
man ; and would stamp the very form of human in- 
tellect,— that living image of the Divinity, upon the 
passive substance of the brain I It seems, the notion 
of an active principle distinct from the body, the true 
cause of voluntary motion, possessing in itself the fa- 
culties of thought, desire, volition, and necessarily 
surviving the body, — which principle should, much 
more truly than the body, constitute the man, — all 
this was a phantom of heathen philosophy, which 
a Christian, for that reason in particular, should dis- 
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card. It is a new kind of argument against the truth 
of a proposition which a man might otherwise be dis- 
posed to receive, that it hath been asserted and main- 
tained by wise and good and learned men, who had 
spent a great part of their lives in thinking most in- 
tensely upon the subject. This is a new way of 
managing the topic of authorities. When in the ar- 
dour of controversy a man alleges such an argument 
as this, he is seldom, perhaps, aware how little he is 
himself in earnest in it, — how nugatory it would ap- 
pear to him in any other but that particular instance 
wherein • it happens to serve his purpose, — how ab- 
surd were it once turned against him I That acute 
writer who would expunge the doctrine of an imma- 
terial soul and its immortality from the creed of a 
Christian, because many who were destitute of the 
assistances of revelation were brought by the mere 
light of nature to believe it, does not, I am well per- 
suaded, the less firmly believe the being and the pro- 
vidence of God, because in that belief he happens to 
concur with Socrates and Plato. 

Let us, however, turn to a meditation more adapted 
to this holy season. Let the pious Christian in every 
thing look up to God, with full assurance of faith, as 
to the first mover and cause of all things, the director 
of all events, the vigilant guardian and omnipotent 
protector of the virtuous ; but let him no less firmly 
believe, that the morality of his actions is his own, -— 
that he is free to stand and free to fall, — that if he 
fSdl, the blame is with himself, in his own foolish 
choice : God is blameless. 

According to this state of things, in which every 
thing is subject to the wise control of God, and hu- 
man actions, and even the liberty of human actions, 
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are constituent parts of the wonderfully-complex 
scheme of Providence, — according to this state of 
things, so evidently implied in our Saviour's predic- 
tion of his sufferings, every thing fell out in exact 
agreement, not only with this prediction, but also 
with the ancient predictions of the Jewish prophets, 
•and with the still more ancient types of the Mosaic 
law ; and yet every thing was brought about by the 
ordinary operation of second causes, and in great part 
-by the free agency of man. At the season of the 
passover, our blessed Lord, whose present condition of 
humanity imposed upon him an implicit obedience 
to the positive precepts of the Mosaic law (which law 
was not yet abolished), was carried by motives of de- 
votion to Jerusalem. The chief priests and scribes 
assembled with the elders in the hall of Cajaphas the 
high-priest, to concert the safest measures of destroy- 
ing him. These men, in consideration of their 
-worldly interests, had reason to dread the success of 
our Saviour's doctrine. There was nothing against 
which he had waged more constant war than that 
system of hypocrisy and superstition, by which they 
had disfigured the true religion, and had enslaved the 
minds of the simple multitude. He had studiously 
improved every occasion of insisting upon the futility 
of their traditions, the vanity of their ceremonies, the 
insincerity of their devotion, — of exposing their ig. 
norance, their pride, their ambition, their avarice. 
Motives of interest and revenge suggested the resolu- 
tion, in this infernal assembly, of seizing the holy 
Jesus, and of putting him to death. A party of their 
officers and servants was sent immediately to execute 
the first part of the horrid purpose. Motives of 
avarice had prevailed upon the sordid mind of Judas 
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to conspire witK his Master's enemies against his life.' 
For a paltry bribe of something less than four pounds, 

— for the sum that the law appointed for damages to 
the owner of a slave who had been killed accidentally 
by another man's ox, he conducts the officers of the 
great council to the accustomed place of our Lord's 
retirement, where Jesus was at this time withdrawn, 
to prepare himself, by prayer and meditation, against 
that trying hour which he knew to be approaching. 

Let us once more recur to the words of our Lord's 
prediction, — instructive words, upon which we never 
can too deeply meditate! He must go, — he must suffer, 

— he must be killed. Whence and what was this 
necessity ? — Assuredly no absolute necessity origin- 
ally seated in the nature of the thing, that the Son of 
God should suffer : he might have left the miserable 
race of man to perish in their sins. The Son is in all 
things, but in nothing more than in love and mercy, 
the express image of the Father. 'Notwithstanding 
all that man could plead in extenuation of his trans- 
gression, (and somewhat he had to plead, — the frailty 
of his nature, — the subtlety of the tempter,) yet the 
purposes of God's moral government rendered it unfit 
to pardon sin without intercession and atonement. 
Compassion instigates the Son of God to pay the 
forfeit of our crimes, and to satisfy, in his own person, 
the Eternal Father's justice. Impelled by this ne- 
cessity, incited by commiseration of our fallen state, 
he lays aside the glory " which he had with the Father 
before the world began." In the virgin's womb he 
clothes himself with flesh ; and, together with that 
mortal clothing, he assumes man's perfect nature, -^ 
a nature subject to our wants and to our pains, not 
insensible to our enjoyments, susceptible, as appeared 
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in many actions of his life, of our social attachments, 
and, though pure from the stain of sin, not exempt 
from the feeling of temptation. When his hour draws 
near, this human nature shrinks under the appre- 
hension of pain : he foresees the accumulated horror 
of his approaching sufferings ; he foresees it with dis- 
tress and agony. Where is the wise disputer of the 
world who says that pain and affliction are not evils ? 
— who, sufficient to himself, indifierent to things ex- 
ternal, boasts that he would be unmoved in calamity, 
at ease in torment ? Bring him to Gethsemane : there 
shall he see a just man and perfect, — a man whose con- 
science reproaches him with no vice or folly, — a man 
whose life hath been piety and love — unaffected piety, 
disinterested love, — a man in whose ample mind are 
hidden all the treasures of knowledge, — - a man assur- 
edly entitled to eveiy comfort which the consciousness 
of perfection, of perfect virtue and of perfect wisdom, 
can bestow, — he shall see this wise, this good, this 
perfect man, this man in union with Divinity, over- 
whelmed with grief and tribulation. ** Surely he 
bears our griefs, he carries our sorrows, he undergoes 
the chastisement of our peace." See his mortified 
looks, his troubled gestures I See the bloody sweat I 
strange symptom of the unuttered pangs that rend his 
righteous heart I See him prostrate on the earth in 
anxious supplication I — Humble thyself, O vain phi- 
losophy I dismiss thy arrogant maxims : learn from 
this affecting spectacle a better wisdom than thine 
own ; learn it of him who brought it from above. 
Say not that affliction is not an evil : say that it is to 
be borne with humility, as the punishment of sin, -— 
to be endured with fortitude, as the instrument of 
good, — to be accepted with thankfulness, as the 



discipline of God, whereby he trains his sons to virtue, 
and fits the virtuous for glory : but confess that it is 
that which the most perfect natures do the most abhor, 

— that which it is the wisdom of man, with due sub- 
mission to the dispensations of Providence, to shun. 

Our Saviour, in the anguish of his soul, but with 
perfect resignation to the Father's will, prays that, if 
possible, the cup of bitterness may pass by him. The 
counsels of God are founded on unerring wisdom : 
they cannot be reversed or changed. The awful sen- 
tence is gone forth, — " Without blood there is no 
remission 1 '* — " Awake, O sword ! against my shep- 
herd, and against the man that is my fellow, saith the 
Lord of Hosts I " Love to man, joined with a zeal for 
the honour and support of the Father's government, 

— these motives, which first engaged him in the 
painful work of our redemption, prevail over his 
human feelings ; and farther fortified by a vision from 
heaven, he determines to meet the malice of his ene- 
mies : and when the officers of the Sanhedrim appear, 
with Judas at their head, he summons not those 
legions of angels which were ever in readiness to 
attend his call, — he puts not forth the powers that, 
resided in him ; he commands his attendants to sheath 
the swords already drawn in his defence, — he repairs 
the violence that one of them already had committed, 

— and after such rebuke to the traitor, and such ex- 
postulations with the officers, as might show them that 
he knew every particular of the conspiracy, and was 
aware of all that was intended, he surrenders himself 
without resistance : thus verifying the ancient pre- 
diction, — *< He was led like a lamb to the slaughter ; 
and as a sheep before the shearers is dumb, so he 
opened not his mouth.'* 
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The chief priests and elders were unwilling to put 
him to death by their own authority, lest they should 
incur the charge of tumult and sedition ; for, Judea 
being at this time a Roman province, death could not 
regularly be inflicted without the permission, at least, 
of the Roman governor ; and they were desirous of 
putting the face of public justice upon the whole of 
the transaction. Cool and crafty in their malice, they 
present him before Pilate ; and, urging the compli- 
cated charge of blasphemy and sedition, insist upon 
his death. Pilate well understood that both these 
accusations were groundless ; but he was very unpo- 
pular in his province, which he is said to have ruled 
with a rod of iron. He was given to understand, that 
if he stood forth as the friend of Jesus, he would 
himself incur the accusation of traitorous designs. 
He took the alarm at this. He saw that complaints 
might be carried to Rome : he well knew the jealous 
temper of the Emperor Tiberius, ever ready to listen 
to complaints against his provincial governors, — cruel 
and implacable in his resentments : he thought the 
present opportunity was not to be missed of doing the 
.Jews a pleasure, by throwing away the life, as he 
conceived, of an inconsiderable friendless man, who, 
when once he was gone, would never be enquired 
after. And, from these motives of selfish cunning 
and guilty fear, Pilate, against the remonstrances of 
his conscience, and the warnings of Heaven, con- 
sented to our Saviour's death. 

The execution of the Roman governor's sentence 
fell in course upon the Roman soldiers; and thjus 
insured that particular kind of death which our Lord 
had himself predicted : for crucifixion was not the 
punishment which the Jewish law appointed for the 
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crimes wherewith Jesus was chained ; but it was on^ 
which the Romans inflicted upon offenders of the 
meanest condition, or those who had been guilty of 
the most atrocious and flagitious crimes. The living 
body of the sufferer was fastened to two cross pieces 
of wood, by nails driven through the hands and feet ; 
the feet being nailed to the upright post, and the 
hands to the two extremities of the transverse beam. 
In this situation, the miserable objects of this bar- 
barous punishment were left to consume in lingering 
and dreadful torments : for as none of the parts 
essential to life were immediately injured, none of 
the vital actions immediately impeded, and none of 
the lai^r blood-vessels set open, the death was ne- 
cessarily slow ; and the multitude of nerves that 
terminate in the hands and feet giving those parts the 
nicest sensibility, rendered the sufferings exquisite. 

Such was the death to which the unrelenting malice 
of his enemies consigned the meek and holy Jesus. 
I must not farther pursue the detail of those minute 
occurrences, in which, though brought about by na- 
tural and common causes, the ancient prophecies con- 
cerning the circumstances of our Saviour's passion 
were remarkably fulfilled. It was not till every tittle 
was fulfilled, that the patient Son of God, as if then, 
and not before, at liberty to depart, said, — " It is 
finished I " bowed his anointed head, and rendered 
up the ghost. Wonderful catastrophe I replete with 
mysteries ; among which the harmony of Divine pro- 
vidence and human liberty is not the least. Mechan- 
ical causes, governed by a single intellect, could not 
with more certainty have wrought the predetermined 
effect : independent beings could not have pursued 
with greater liberty than the persons concerned in 
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this horrid transaction each his separate design. ** It 
is finished I '^ Holy victim ! thy sufferings are finished I 
AU is finished that wicked men were wonderfully des- 
tined to contribute towards the general deliverance I 
What remains, infinite power and infinite mercy shall 
accomplish. The disciples (those few of them who 
had the courage to be present at this dismal scene) 
hang their heads in sorrowful despondency, and seem 
to have abandoned the hope that this was He who 
should redeem Israel. But Israel is redeemed : the 
high sacrifice, appointed before the foundation of the 
world, typified in all the sacrifices of the law, is now 
slain, and is accepted : that Jesus, who, according to 
his own prediction, hath expired on the cross, shall, 
according to his own prediction, be raised again on 
the third day : he is raised, — he is entered into glory, 
— he is sitten down for ever at the right hand of the 
Majesty on high : there he pleads the merit of his 
blood in behalf of those crying sins that caused it to 
be dbed. Nor does he plead in rain : the final judg- 
ment is committed to him ; and the greatest of sinners 
that will but forsake their evil ways have no reason 
to fear the severity of a judge who hath himself been 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities. On the 
other hand, let not any deceive themselves with a vain 
reliance on his merits, who, after all that the Son of 
God hath done and suffered for them, remain impeni- 
tent. The sacrifice of the cross was no less a display 
of the just severity than of the tender mercy of God. 
The authority of his government must be maintained. 
This rendered intercession and atonement necessary 
for the pardon of sin in the first instance, — the most 
meritorious intercession, the highest atonement For 
those *^ who despise ^o great salvation,'' who cannot 
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be reclaimed by the promises and threatenings of the 
gospel, — by the warnings of God*s wrath, — by the 
assurances of mercy, — by the contemplation of their 
Saviour's love, — for those who cannot be reclaimed 
by these powerful motives from obstinate courses of 
wilful vice, there assuredly '* remains no more sacrifice 
for sin, but a certain fearful looking-for of fiery indig- 
nation," which at the last day shall bum with inex- 
tinguishable rage against these incorrigible adversaries 
of God and goodness. — Grant, O Lord I that all we 
who are this day assembled before thee, lamenting 
our sins and imploring thy mercy, may be permitted, 
through the intercession of thy Son, to escape the ever- 
lasting horrors of that second death. 



soo 



SERMON XX. 



1 Peter, iii- 18, 19, 20. 

— — Being put to death in the fleshy hut quickened 
by the Spirit ; by which also he went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison^ which some* 
time were disobedient^ when once the long-stiver' 
ing of Ood waited in the days of Noah. 

In the first rudiments of our Christian faith, com- 
prised in the apostles' creed, which we are made to 
get by heart in our earliest infancy, we are taught to 
believe that '^ our Lord Jesus Christ descended into 
hell ; ** and this belief is solemnly professed by every 
member of the congregation, when that creed is re- 
peated in the daily service of the church : and it 
seemed of so much importance that it should be dis- 
tinctly acknowledged by the church of England, 
when we separated from the Roman communion, that 
our reformers thought proper to make it by itself the 
subject of one of the articles of religion. They were 
aware that upon the fact of our Lord's descent into 
hell the church of Rome pretended to build her 
doctrine of purgatory ; which they justly esteemed one 
of her worst corruptions : but apprehensive that the 
zeal of reformation might in this, as in some other 
instances, carry men too far, and induce them to re- 
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ject a most important truth, on which a dangerous 
error had been once ingrafted, — to prevent this in- 
temperance of reform, they assert, in the third article 
of the Thirty-nine, " That as. Christ died for us and 
was buried, so it is to be believed that he went 
down into hell." The terms in which they state the 
proposition imply, that Christ's going down into hell 
is a matter of no less importance to be believed than 
that he died upon the cross for men, — is no less a 
plain matter of fact in the history of our Lord's life 
and death than the burial of his dead body. It should 
seem, that what is thus taught among the first things 
which children learn should be amongst the plainest, 
— that what is thus laid down as a matter of the same 
necessity to be believed as our Lord's passion and 
atonement should be among the least disputed,, — that 
what every Christian is required to acknowledge as 
his own belief, in the daily assemblies of the faithful, 
should little need either explanation or proof to any 
that have been instructed in the very first principles 
only of the doctrine of Christ. But so it is, that 
. what the sagacity of our reformers foresaw, the pre- 
caution which they used has not prevented. The truth 
itself has. been brought into discredit by the errors 
with which it has been adulterated ; and such has 
been the industry of modem refinement, and unfor- 
tunately so great has been its success, that doubts 
have been raised about the sense of this plain article 
of our creed by some, and by others about the truth 
and authenticity of it. It will therefore be no unprofit- 
able undertaking to show that the assertion in the 
apostles' creed, that << our Lord descended into hell,'^ 
is to be taken as a plain matter of fact, in the literal 
meaning of the words, — to show what proof of this 
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fact we have in holy writ, — and, lastly, to show the 
great use and importance of the fact as a point of 
Christian doctrine. 

First, then, for the sense of the proposition, " He 
descended into helL" If we consider the words as 
they stand in the Creed itself, and in connection with 
what immediately precedes and follows them, they 
appear evidently to contain a declaration of something 
which our Lord performed, — some going of our 
Lord to a place called '^ hell," in the interval of time 
between the burial of his dead body and his rising to 
life again on the third day after that interment : for 

thus speaks the Creed of Jesus Christ : ^* was 

crucified, dead, and buried ; he descended into hell ; the 
third day he rose again from the dead/' It is evident 
that the descending into hell is spoken of as an action of 
our Lord ; but as an action performed by him after he 
was dead and buried, and before he rose again. In the 
body, our dead Lord, more than any other dead man, 
could perform no action ; for the very notion of death is, 
that all sensation and activity and power of motion of 
the body is in that state of the man extinguished. This, 
therefore, was an act of that part of the man which 
continues active after death, — that is, of the soul se- 
parated by death from the body, — as the interment 
must be understood of the body apart from the soul. 
The dead body could no more go into hell than the 
living soul could be laid in the grave. Considering 
the words, therefore, as they stand in the Creed as 
the church now receives it, they seem as little capable 
of any variety of meaning, and almost as little to re- 
quire explanation, as the word << buried.'' That word 
describes not more plainly, to the apprehensions of all 
men, what was done with the inanimate body of our 
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crucified Lord, than these words declare what was 
done by his rational soul in its intermediate state. 
The only question that can possibly arise to a plain 
man's understanding is, where or what the place may 
be which is here called " hell," to which it is said our 
Lord in the state of death descended. 

It is evident that this must be some place below the 
surface of the earth ; for it is said that he " descended," 
— that is, he went down to it. Our Lord's death 
took place upon the surface of the earth, where the 
human race inhabit ; that, therefore, and none higher, 
is the place from which he descended: of consequence, 
the place to which he went by descent was below it ; 
and it is with relation to these parts below the surface 
that his rising to life on the third day must be under- 
stood. This was only a return from the nether 
regions to the realms of life and day, from which he 
had descended, — not his ascension into heaven ; 
which was a subsequent event, and makes a distinct 
article in the Creed. 

But although the hell to which our Lord descended 
was, indeed, below, as the word " descent" implies, it 
is by no means to be understood of the place of tor- 
ment. This is a point which requires elucidation, to 
prevent a mistake into which the unlearned might 
easily fall. The word *^ hell " is so often applied, in 
common speech, and in the English translation of the 
New Testament, to the place of torment, that the 
genuine meaning of the word (in which, however, it is 
used in many passages of the English Bible,) is almost 
forgotten ; and the common people never hear of hell 
but their thoughts are carried to that dismal place 
^* where the fallen angels are kept in everlasting chains 
under darkness unto the judgment of the great day.*' 
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But the word, in its natural import, si^ifies only that 
invisible place which is the appointed habitation of 
departed souls in the interval between death and the 
general resurrection. That such a place must be, is 
indisputable ; for when man dieth, his soul dieth not, 
but retumeth unto him that gave it, to be disposed of 
at his will and pleasure, — which is clearly implied in 
that admonition of our Saviour, — " Fear not them 
which kill the body, but cannot kill the soul." But 
the soul existing after death, and separated from the 
body, though of a nature immaterial, must be in some 
place : for however metaphysicians may talk of place 
as one of the adjuncts of body (as if nothing but gross 
sensible body could be limited to a place), to exist 
without relation to place seems to be one of the in- 
communicable perfections of the Divine Being ; and 
it is hardly to be conceived that any created spirit, of 
however high an order, can be without locality, or 
without such determination of its existence at any 
given time to some certain place, that it shall be true 
to say of it, — " Here it is, and not elsewhere.** That 
such, at least, is the condition of the human soul, were 
it seasonable to go into so abstruse a disquisition, 
might be proved, I think, indisputably, from holy 
writ. Assuming, therefore, that every departed soul 
has its place of residence, it would be reasonable to 
suppose, if revelation were silent on the subject, that 
a common mansion is provided for them all, their 
nature being similar ; since we see throughout all 
nature creatures of the same sort placed together in 
the same element. But revelation is not silent : the 
sacred writers of the Old Testament speak of such a 
common mansion in the inner parts of the earth; 
end we find the same opinion so general among Ihe 
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heathen writers of antiquity, that it is more probable 
that it had its rise in the earliest patriarchal revela- 
tions than in the imaginations of man or in poetical 
fiction. The notion is confirmed by the language of 
the writers of the New Testament ; with this ad- 
ditional circumstance, that they divide this central 
mansion of the dead into two distinct regions, for the 
separate lodging of the souls of the righteous and the 
reprobate. In this, too, they have the concurrence of 
the earliest heathen poets ; who placed the good and 
the bad in separate divisions of the central region. 
The name which the Hebrew writers gave to this 
mansion of departed souls (without regard to any such 
division) expresses only that it is a place unknown, 
about which all are curious and inquisitive. The 
writers of the New Testament adopted the name which 
the earliest Greek writers had given it, which de- 
scribes it by the single property of invisibility. But 
for the place of torment by itself, they had quite 
another appellation. The English word " hell," in 
its primary and natural meaning, signifies nothing 
more than ** the unseen and covered place ; ** and is 
properly used, both in the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, to render the Hebrew word in the one, and the 
Greek word in the other, which denote the invisible 
mansion of disembodied souls, without any reference 
to sufiering. But being used also in the translation 
of the New Testament for that other word which pro- 
perly denotes the place of torment, the good sense of 
the word, if we may so call it, is unfortunately forgot- 
ten ; and the common people know of no other hell 
but that of the burning lake. 

This certainly was not the hell to which the soul 
of Christ descended : he descended to hell properly 
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so called, — to the invisible mansion of departed 
spirits ; and to that part of it where the souls of the 
faithful, when they are delivered from the burden of 
the flesh, are in joy and felicity. 

That he should go to this place, was a necessary 
branch of the general scheme and project of redemp- 
tion, which required that the Divine Word should 
take our nature upon him, and fulfil the entire con- 
dition of humanity in every period and stage of man's 
existence, from the commencement of life, in the 
mother's womb, to the extinction and the renovation 
of it. The same wonderful scheme of humiliation 
which required that the Son should be conceived, 
and bom, and put to death, made it equally necessary 
that his soul, in its intermediate state, should be 
gathered to the souls of the departed saints. 

That the invisible place of their residence is the 
hell to which our Lord descended, is evident from 
the terms of his own promise to the repentant thief 
upon the cross : " Verily, I say unto thee, to-day 
shalt thou be with me in paradise." Paradise was 
certainly some place where our Lord was to be on 
the very day on which he suffered, and where the 
companion of his sufferings was to be with him. It 
was not heaven ; for to heaven our Lord after his 
death ascended not till afi:er his resurrection, as ap- 
pears from his own words to Mary Magdalen. He 
was not, therefore, in heaven on the day of the cru- 
cifixion ; and where he was not the thief could not 
be with him. It was no place of torment ; for to 
any such place the name of paradise never was ap- 
plied. It could be no other than that region of 
repose and rest where the souls of the righteous abide 
in joyful hope of the consummation of their bliss. 
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And upon this single text we might safely rest the 
proof of this article of our creed in the sense in which 
we explain it, — a sense so plain and prominent, in 
the bare words, to every one who is not misled by 
the popular misapplication of the word ^* hell," that 
it never would have been set aside to make room for 
expositions of more refinement, much less would the 
authenticity of the article ever even have been ques* 
tioned, but for the countenance which it was sup* 
posed to give to the doctrine of purgatory as taught 
in the church of Rome ; with which, however, it has 
not even a remote connection. Time will not permit 
me to enter into a particular examination of the dif- 
ferent interpretations of this article which have been 
attempted by those who have not gone the length of 
proposing to expunge it from the Creed, because 
they were well aware, that although it is not to be 
found in any copy of the Creed now extant of an 
earlier date than the latter end of the fourth century^ 
yet that Christ, in some sense or other, descended 
into hell, was the unanimous belief of the Christian 
church from the earliest ages. I will offer only this 
general observation, — that the interpretation which 
I have given is the only literal interpretation which 
the words will bear, unless we would admit the ex- 
travagant assertion, as to me it seems, of the vener- 
able Calvin, that our blessed Lord actually went 
down to the place of torment, and there sustained 
(horrible to think or mention I) the pains of a re- 
probate soul in punishment ; — a notion evidently 
confuted by our Lord's own description of the place 
where the companion of his sufferings on the cross 
was to be with him on the very day of the cincifixion. 
This sense being thus confuted, I say that the peN 
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sonal descent of our Lord to that region where the 
souls of the righteous rest in hope, is the only literal 
interpretation which the words of the article will 
bear ; and that any figurative interpretation of the 
words of a creed or formulary of faith are inadmis- 
sible : for, in such a composition, intended to convey 
the knowledge of the most important truths to the 
most ordinary understandings, the ornamental figures 
of rhetoric or poetry would be no less out of place 
than in the opinion of a judge upon a question of 
law, or in a mathematical demonstration : they could 
have no other effect than to introduce doubt, where 
every thing ought to be precise and unequivocal. 
Without entering, therefore, into a particular con- 
futation of the figurative interpretations that have 
been offered of this article of the Creed, I shall pro- 
ceed at once to show what proof we find in Scripture 
of the fact averred, according to the literal meaning 
of the words, that " Christ descended into hell/* 

This proof rests, I think, principally upon three 
texts of Scripture, in addition to that which I have 
already mentioned as affording by itself ample con- 
firmation of the truth of the proposition, — namely, 
our Lord's promise to the penitent thief upon the 
cross. But there are three other texts which conspire 
with this to put the matter out of doubt. The first 
is that text of the psalmist which was alleged by 
St. Peter, in his first sermon on the day of Pentecost, 
as a prophecy concerning Christ, verified in his re- 
surrection from the dead : " Thou wilt not leave my 
soul in hell, neither wilt thou suffer thy Holy One 
to see corruption." The apostle having recited these 
words of the psalmist, says they were not spoken by 
David of himself ; but that David being a prophet. 
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spake of the resurrection of Christ, — that his soul 
was not left in hell, neither did hu flesh see corrup- 
tion. From this text, if there were no other, the 
article, in the sense in which we have explained it, 
is clearly and infallibly deduced : for if the soul of 
Christ were not left in hell at his resurrection, then 
it was in hell before his resurrection : but it was not 
there either before his death or after hiS' resurrection ; 
for that never was imagined : therefore it descended 
into hell after his death, and before his resurrection ; 
for as his flesh, by virtue of the Divine promise, saw 
no corruption, although it was in the grave, the place 
of corruption, where it remained until his resurrec- 
tion, so his soul, which by virtue of the like promise 
was not left in hell, was in that hell where it was not 
lejij until the time came for its re-union to the body 
for the accomplishment of the resurrection. Hence 
it is so clearly evinced that the soul of Christ was in 
the place called hell, '< that none but an infidel," 
saith St. Augustine, " can deny it.'* 

Another text which carries us to the same con- 
clusion is in the fourth chapter of St. Paul's Epistle 
to the Ephesians, in the apostle's reasoning upon a 
passage of the sixty-eighth psalm, which he applies 
as prophetic of the various gifts which Christ, after 
his ascension, conferred upon the members of his 
church. The psalmist speaks to this effect, as he 
is cited by the apostle : ** When he ascended up on 
high, he led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto 
men." — " Now, that he ascended," says the apostle, 
arguing upon the psalmist's words, " what is it but 
that he descended first into the lower parts of the 
earth ? " — intimating that the ascending up on high 
of which the psalmist speaks, is to be understood in 
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reference to a previous deacent into the lowest regions 
as its opposite. 

Some, however, have imagined, that the deseent 
into hell is not to be deduced from this text with the 
same certainty as from the former. They imagine 
something of ambiguity in the phrase of " the lower 
parts of the earth." Rightly referring the ascending 
up on high to our Lord's ascension into heaven, they 
think that ** the lower parts of the earth'* may sig- 
nify the earth generally, as lower than the heavens, 
and even nothing lower than the very surface of it. 
And it must be confessed that our Lord speaks of 
himself, before his death, while he was Jiving upon 
the surface of the earth, as having come down to it 
from heaven. Nevertheless, " the lower parts of 
the earth," in the Greek language, in which the 
apostle writes, is a periphrasis for " hell " in the 
proper sense of that word, as the invisible mansion of 
departed spirits. The phrase is so perfectly equivap 
lent to the word " hell," that we find it used instead 
of that \^ord in some of the Greek copies of the 
Creed, in this very article, where the mention of our 
Lord's coming down from heaven to dwell upon the 
earth would be quite out of place, after the mention 
of the several events of his birth, crucifixion, death, 
and burial, in their natural order and succession. 
But, indeed, this phrase of " the lower parts of the 
earth" is in the Greek language so much a name 
for the central parts of the globe, as distinguished 
from the surface or the outside on which we live, that 
had the apostle intended by this phrase to denote the 
inhabited surface of the earth, as lower than the hea- 
vens, we may confidently say his Greek converts at 
Ephesus would not easily have guessed his meaning. 
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This text, therefore, when the Greek words are tak^i 
in the only sense in which any writer in that language 
would have used, or any one who spoke the language 
would have understood them, expressly affirms a de^ 
scent of Christ's spirit into hell. 

A third scripture which goes to the proof of the 
same fact is that very remarkable passage in the third 
chapter of St. Peter's first epistle which I have chosen 
for my text. I might mention, as a fourth, another 
passage in the following chapter of the same epistle, 
which alludes to the same event, — but not, I think, 
with equal certainty ; for the sense of that following 
passage is indeed dependent upon this, insomuch that 
any figurative interpretation which would invalidate 
the argument we shall deduce from this first passage 
would in equal degree affect the second; and no 
proof can be drawn from that of Christ's descent into 
hell, if hone can be previously found in the words of 
my text. 

But in them, taken in their most literal and ob- 
vious meaning, we find not only a distinct assertion of 
the fact, that ** Christ descended into hell " in his 
disembodied spirit, — but, moreover, a declaration of 
the business upon which he went thither, or in which, 
at least, his soul was employed while it was there. 
*^ Being put to death in the flesh, but quickened by 
the Spirit ; by which also he went and preached unto 
the spirits in prison, which sometime were disobe- 
dient." The interpretation of this whole passage 
turns upon the expression, " spirits in prison ; " the 
sense of which I shall first, therefore, endeavour to 
ascertain, as the key to the meaning of the whole. 
It is hardly necessary to mention, that " spirits" here 
can signify no other spirits than the souls of men ; 
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for we read not of any preaching of Christ to any 
other race of beings than mankind. The apostle's 
assertion, therefore, is this, — that Christ went and 
preached to souls of men in prison. The invisible man- 
sion of departed spirits, though certainly not a place 
of penal confinement to the good, is, nevertheless, in 
some respects a prison. It is a place of seclusion 
from the external world, — a place of unfinished hap- 
piness, consisting in rest, security, and hope, more 
than enjoyment. It is a place which the souls of 
men never would have entered had not sin introduced 
death, and from which there is no exit by any na- 
tural means for those who once have entered. The 
deliverance of the saints from it is to be effected by 
our Lord's power. It is described in the old Latin 
language as a place enclosed within an impassable 
fence ; and in the poetical parts of Scripture it is 
represented as secured by gates of brass, which our 
Lord is to batter down, — and barricadoed with huge 
massive iron bars, which he is to cut in sunder. As 
a place of confinement, therefore, though not of 
punishment, it may well be called a prison. The 
original word, however, in this text of the apostle, 
imports not of necessity so much as this, but merely 
a place of safe keeping ; for so this passage might 
be .rendered with great exactness: " He went 
and preached to the spirits in safe keeping." And 
the invisible mansion of departed souls is to the 
righteous a place of safe keeping, where they are 
preserved under the shadow of God's right hand, as 
their condition sometimes is described in Scripture, 
till the season shall arrive for their advancement to 
their future glory ; as the souls of the wicked, on 
the other hand, are reserved, in the other division of 
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the same place, unto the judgment of the great day. 
Now, if Christ went and preached to souls of men 
thus in prison or in safe keeping, surely he went to 
the prison of those souls, or to the place of their cus- 
tody ; and what place that should be but the hell of 
the Apostle's Creed, to which our Lord descended, 
I have not yet met with the critic that could explain; 
So clearly does this text affirm the fact of Christ's 
descent into hell. 

But this is not all: it agrees with the Apostle's 
Creed in the time of this event, that it was in the 
interval between our Lord's death and resurrection ; 
for the apostle affirms, that it was in his spirit, e. e. in 
his disembodied soul, that Christ went and preached 
to those souls in safe custody : ** Being put to death 
in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit." " Quick- 
ened hy the Spirit*^ The Spirit, in these English 
words, seems to be put, not for the soul of Christ, 
but for the Divine Spirit ; and the sense seems to be, 
that Christ, after he was put to death, was raised to 
life again by the Holy Spirit. But this, though it 
be the sense of the English translation, and a true 
proposition, is certainly not the sense of the apostle's 
words. It is of great importance to remark, though it 
may seem a grammatical nicety, that the prepositions, 
in either branch of this clause, have been supplied by 
the translators, and are not in the original. The words 
" flesh" and " spirit," in the original, stand without 
any preposition, in that case which, in the Greek lan- 
guage, without any preposition, is the case either of the 
cause or instrument by which, — of the time when, — • 
of the place where, — of the part in which, — of the 
manner how, — or of the respect in which, — according 
to the exigence of the context : and, to any one who 
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will consider the original with critical accuracy, it will 
be obvious, from the perfect antithesis of these two 
clauses concertiing flesh and spirit, that if the word 
<* spirit " denote the active cause by which Christ was 
restored to life, which must be supposed by them who 
imderstand the word of the Holy Ghost, the word 
<< flesh '* must equally denote the active cause by 
which he was put to death ; which, therefore, must 
have been the flesh of his own body ; — an interpre- 
tation too manifestly absurd to be admitted. But if 
the word " flesh " denote, as it most evidently does, 
the part in which death took effect upon him, <' spirit" 
must denote the part in which life was preserved in 
him, i. e. his own soul ; and the word " quickened *' 
is often applied to signify, not the resuscitation of life 
extinguished, but the preservation and continuance 
of life subsisting. The exact rendering, therefore, 
of the apostle's words would be — " Being put to 
death in the flesh, but quick in the spirit,'' i.e. sur- 
viving in his soul the stroke of death which his 
body had sustained ; " by which," or rather " in 
which," that is, in which surviving soul, " he went 
and preached to the souls of men in prison, or in safe 
keeping." 

It is not to be wondered that this text should have 
been long considered in the church as one of the 
principal foundations of the catholic belief of Christ's 
descent into hell : it is rather to be wondered that so 
clear a proof should ever have been abandoned. In 
the Articles of Religion, agreed upon in convocation 
in the year 1552, the 6th of Edward the Sixth, and 
published by the King's authority the year following, 
the third article is in these words : " As Christ died 
and was buried for us, so also it is to be believed that 
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he wait down into hell : for the body lay in the se- 
pulchre until the resurrection ; but his ghost depart- 
ing from him, was with the ghosts that were in prison, 
or in hell; as the place of St, Peter doth testify/' 
But in the short interval of ten years, between this 
convocation in the reign of Edward and the setting 
forth of the Thirty^nine Articles in their present form, 
in the 5th of Queen Elizabeth, a change seems to 
have taken place in the opinions of the divines of our 
church, with respect to this text of St. Peter ; for in 
the Articles, as they were then drawn, and we now 
have them, Christ's descent into hell is still asserted ; 
hut the proof of it from the text of St. Peter is with- 
drawn, — as if the literal sense of the text which 
afibrds the proof had fallen under suspicion, and some 
other exposition of it had been adopted. This change 
of opinion, I fear, is to be ascribed to an undue re^ 
liance of the divines of that time on the authority of 
St. Austin ; for St. Austin was, I think, the first 
who doubted of the literal sense of this passage of 
St. Peter. He perplexes himself with some questions, 
which seemed to him to arise out of it, of too great 
subtilty, perhaps, to be solved by man ; and then he 
had recourse to the usual, but dangerous, expedient 
of abandoning the plain meaning of the passage, for 
some loose figurative interpretation, which presents a 
proposition of no sort of difficulty to the understand- 
ing of the critic, because in truth it is a proposition 
of his own making. I mean not to depreciate the 
character of St. Austin. He was, indeed, in his day, 
a burning and a shining light ; and he has been ever 
since, by his writings, one of the brightest luminaries 
of the Latin church ; — a man of warm unaffected 
piety, of the greatest natural talents and the highest 
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attainments, exercised in the assiduous study of the 
Holy Scriptures, replete with sacred learning, and 
withal deeply versed in that Pagan lore, in which, how- 
ever it may have been of late shamefully calumniated, 
the soundest divines have always been great proficients. 
In polite literature he was the rival — in science and 
philosophy the superior, by many degrees, — of his 
great contemporary St. Jerome. But it was a culpa- 
ble deference to the authority even of so great and 
good a man, if his doubts were in any case turned 
into objections, and the interpretation of Scripture 
adjusted to opinions which he himself propounds with 
doubt and hesitation. Those in later times who have 
improved upon St. Austin's hint of figurating this 
passage have succeeded no better than they who have 
made the like attempt upon the article of our Lord's 
descent in the Creed. They tell us, that by the 
souls in prison are to be understood the Gentile world 
in bondage and captivity to sin and Satan, and held 
in the chains of their own lusts ; and, for confirm- 
ation of this, they refer to those passages of the pro- 
phet Isaiah, in which it is predicted of Christ that he 
is to bring the prisoners out of prison, and them that 
sit in darkness out of the prison-house, — that he is 
to say to the prisoners, " Go forth," — that he is to 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of 
the prison to those that are bound. 

Now, we deny not that the state of the unregen- 
erate carnal man is indeed represented in Scripture 
under the images of captivity and bondage, and his 
sinful lusts under the images of chains and fetters ; 
but with respect to the alleged passages from the pro- 
phet Isaiah, — in the last of them most indubitably, 
and I believe in all, but in the last without doubt, — the 
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prison is no other than that self-same place which is 
the prison or place of safe-keeping in this text of St. 
Peter, according to our notion of it. The enlarge- 
ment of the saints from the confinement of that place 
is the liberation predicted. Their souls, in that place, 
are the captives to whom the Redeemer, at the season 
of his final triumph over death and hell, shall say, 
" Go forth.'* These texts of the prophet, therefore, 
rather afford a confirmation of the literal acceptation 
of the apostle's words, than of those jejune figur- 
ative interpretations which modem criticism, scared 
at the bugbear of purgatory, would substitute for the 
plain and obvious sense. 

It cannot, however, be dissembled, that difficulties 
arise out of the particular character of the souls in 
custody ; to which I shall give such consideration as 
the time will permit. 

The souls in custody, to whom our Saviour went 
in his disembodied soul and preached, were those 
"which sometime were disobedient." The expres- 
sion " sometime were," or " one while had been dis- 
obedient," implies that they were recovered, however, 
from that disobedience, and, before their death, had 
been brought to repentance and faith in the Redeemer 
to come. To such souls he went and preached. But 
what did he preach to departed souls, and what could 
be the end of his preaching ? Certainly he preached 
neither repentance nor faith ; for the preaching of 
either comes too late to the departed soul. These 
souls had believed and repented, or they had not been 
in that part of the nether regions which the soul of 
the Redeemer visited. Nor was the end of his 
preaching any liberation of them from we know not 
what purgatorial pains, of which the Scriptures give 
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not the slightest intimation* But if he went to pro- 
claim to them (and to proclaim or publish is the true 
sense of the words "to preach**) the glad tidings, 
that he had actually offered the sacrifice of their re- 
demption, and was about to appear before the Father 
as their intercessor, in the merit of his own blood, 
this was a preaching fit to be addressed to departed 
souls, and would give new animation and assurance to 
their hope of the consummation, in due season, of 
their bliss ; and this, it may be presumed, was the 
end of his preaching. But the great difficulty, in the 
description of the souls to whom this preaching for 
this purpose was addressed, is this, that they were 
souls of some of the antediluvian race. Not that it 
at all startles me to find antediluvian souls in safe 
keeping for final salvation : on the contrary, I should 
find it very difficult to believe (unless I were to read 
it somewhere in the Bible), that of the millions that 
perished in the general deluge, all died hardened in 
impenitence and unbelief, insomuch that not one of 
that race could be an object of future mercy, beside 
the eight persons who were miraculously saved in the 
ark, for the purpose of repeopling the depopulated 
earth. Nothing in the general plan of God's dealings 
with mankind, as revealed in Scripture, makes it ne- 
cessary to suppose, that, of the antediluvian race who 
might repent upon Noah's preaching, more would be 
saved from the temporal judgment than the purpose 
of a gradual repopulation of the world demanded ; or 
to suppose, on the other hand, that all who perished 
in the flood are to perish everlastingly in the lake of 
fire. But the great difficulty, of which perhaps I 
may be unable to give any adequate solution, is this, 
— for what reason should the proclamation of the 
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fiilishing of the great work of redemption be addressed 
exclusively to the souls of these antediluvian peni- 
tents ? Were not the souls of the penitents of later 
ages equally interested in the joyful tidings ? To 
this I can only answer, that I think I have observed, 
in some parts of Scripture, an anxiety, if the expres- 
sion may be allowed, of the sacred writers to convey 
distinct intimations that the antediluvian race is not 
uninterested in the redemption and the final retribu- 
tion. It is for this purpose, as I conceive, that in 
the description of the general resurrection, in the 
visions of the Apocalypse, it is mentioned with a par- 
ticular emphasis, that the *< sea gave up the dead that 
were ip it ^'^ which I cannot be content to understand 
of the few persons (few in comparison of the total of 
mankind), lost at different times by shipwreck, — a 
poor circumstance to find a place in the midst of the 
magnificent images which surround it I — but of the 
myriads who perished in the general deluge, and 
found their tomb in the waters of that raging ocean. 
It may be conceived that the souls of those who died 
in that dreadfid visitation might, from that circum- 
stance, have peculiar apprehensions of themselves, as 
the marked victims of Divine vengeance, and might 
peculiarly need the consolation which the preaching 
pf our Lord, in the subterranean regions, afforded to 
these prisoners of hope. However that may be, 
thither, the apostle says, he went and preached. Is 
any difficulty that may present itself to the human 
mind, upon the circumstances of that preaching, of 
sufficient weight to make the thing unfit to be be- 
lieved upon the word of the apostle ? -— or are we jus- 
tified, if, for such difficulties, we' abandon the plain 
sense of the apostle's words, and impose upon them 
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another meaning, not easily adapted to the words, 
though more proportioned to the capacity of our im- 
derstanding, — especially when it is confirmed by 
other scriptures that he went to that place ? In that 
place he could not but find the souls which are in it 
in safe keeping ; and, in some way or other, it cannot 
but be supposed that he would hold conference with 
them ; and a particular conference with one class 
might be the means, and certainly could be no ob- 
struction to a general communication with all. If the 
clear assertions of Holy Writ are to be discredited on 
account of difficulties which may seem to the human 
mind to arise out of them, little will remain to be be- 
lieved in revealed, or even in what is called natural, 
religion: we must immediately part with the doc- 
trines of atonement, — of gratuitous redemption, — 
of justification by faith without the works of the law, 
— of sanctification by the influence of the Holy 
Spirit; and we must part at once with the hope 
of the resurrection. " How are the dead raised up, 
and with what body do they come ? " are questions 
more easily asked than answered; unless it may be 
an answer to refer the proposer of them to the 
promises of Holy Writ, and the power of God to make 
good those promises. 

Having now, I trust, shown that the article of 
Christ's descent into hell is to be taken as a plain 
matter of fact, in the literal meaning of the words, — 
having exhibited the positive proof that we find of this 
fact in Holy Writ, — ^having asserted the literal mean- 
ing of my text, and displayed in its full force the 
convincing proof to be deduced from this passage in 
particular, — I shall now, with great brevity, demon- 
strate the great use and importance of the fact itself 
as a point of Christian doctrine. 
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Its great use is this, — that it is a clear confutation 
of the dismal notion of death as a temporary extinc- 
tion of the life of the whole man ; or, what is no less 
gloomy and discouraging, the notion of the sleep of 
the soul in the interval between death and the resur- 
rection. Christ was made so truly man, that what- 
ever took place in the human nature of Christ may be 
considered as a model and example of what must take 
place, in a certain due proportion and degree, in 
every man united to him. Christ's soul survived the 
death of his body ; therefore shall the soul of every 
believer survive the body's death : Christ's disem- 
bodied soul descended iiito hell ; thither, therefore, 
shall the soul of every believer in Christ descend : in 
that place, the soul of Christ, in its separate state» 
possessed and exercised active powers ; in the sam^ 
place, therefore, shall the believer's soul possess and 
exercise activity : Christ's soul was not left in hell ; 
neither shall the souls of his servants there be left, but 
for a season ; — the appointed time will come, when 
the Redeemer shall set open the doors of their prison- 
house, and say to his redeemed, ** Go forth I " 
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SERMON XXI 



Mark, ii. 27. 

TTie Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 

the Sabbath. 

• 

X HE two opposite characters of the hypocrite and the 
profane are in no part of their conduct more conspi- 
cuously distinguished, than by the opposite errors 
which they seem to adopt concerning the degree of 
attention due to the positive institutions of religion, 
whether of human or Divine appointment. Under 
the name of positive institutions, we comprehend all 
those impositions and restraints, which not being sug- 
gested to any man by his conscience, and having no 
necessary and natural connection with the dictates of 
that internal monitor, seem to have no importance but 
what they may derive from the will of a superior who 
prescribes them. Of this sort, as far as we at present 
understand it, was the restriction laid upon our first 
parents in Paradise, — the prohibition of the use of 
blood for food, after the deluge, — the rite of circum- 
cision in Abraham's family, — the whole of the Mo- 
saic ritual, — the sacraments of the Christian church, 
— the institution of the Sabbath, — and, besides these, 
all ceremonies of worship whatsoever of human ap- 
pointment. All these things come under the notion 
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of positive institutions ; for although the expediency 
of things of the kind, in the several successive ages of 
the world, is sufficiently apparent, yet the particular 
merit of the special acts enjoined, for which they might 
be preferable to other acts which might have been 
devised for the same purpose, is, perhaps, in none of 
the instances alleged very easy to be discovered. That 
men should assemble at stated seasons for the public 
worship of God, all must perceive to be a duty who 
acknowledge that a creature endowed with the high 
Acuities of reason and intelligence owes to his Maker 
public expressions of homage and adoration : but that 
the assembly should recur every seventh rather than 
every sixth or every eighth day, no natural sanctity 
of the seventh more than of the sixth or eighth per- 
suades. That Christians, in their public assemblies, 
should commemorate that death by which death was 
overcome, and the gate of everlasting life set open to 
the true believer, no one who pretends to a just sense 
of the benefit received, and the sharpness of the pain 
endured, will dare to question ; but the particular sanc- 
tity of the rite in use proceeds solely from our Lord's 
appointment. The same may be said of baptism. A 
rite by which new converts should be admitted into 
the church, and the children of Christian parents from 
their earliest infancy devoted to Christ's service in 
their riper age, is of evident propriety : but our 
Lord's solemn injunction of its constant use consti- 
tutes the particular sanctity of that which is employed. 
The like observations applied with equal force, in 
ancient times, to the particulars of the Mosaic ser- 
vice, — to the rite of circumcision, — to the prohi- 
bition of the use of blood, — and to the abstinence 
from the fruit of a particular tree, exacted of Adam in 
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Paradise, ^or no other purpose, perhaps, but as a test 
of his obedience ; and they are still applicable with 
much greater force to all ceremonies of worship ap- 
pointed in any national church by the authority of its 
rulers. The fact is, that all ceremonies are actions, 
which, by a solemn appropriation of them to particular 
occasions, are understood to denote, or are made use 
of to produce certain dispositions of the mind towards 
God : they acquire their meaning merely from the 
institution ; and the necessity of making a choice of 
some one out of a variety of acts which naturally 
might be equally significant and equally fit to be made 
subservient to the intended purpose, will always pro- 
duce, even in the ordinances of Divine appointment, 
an appearance at least of something arbitrary in the 
institution. Hence it will of necessity come to 
pass, that these ordinances will be very differently 
regarded by different men, according as the particular 
cast of each man's temper and disposition, — his na- 
tural turn to seriousness or gaiety, — his acquired 
habits of sincerity or dissimulation, — render either 
the importance of the general end, or what there may 
seem to be of arbitrary authority in the particular 
institution, the object most apt to seize upon his 
attention ; according as he is disposed to be scrupulous 
in his duty, or impatient of restraint, — fair and open 
in his actions, or accustomed to seek his private ends 
jn the fair show and semblance of a ready and exact 
submission to authority. With the hypocrite, there- 
fore, the whole of the practical part of religion will 
consist in an ostentatious rigour in the observance 
of its positive precepts. With that thoughtless tribe 
which constitutes, it is to be feared, the far greater 
proportion of mankind, . — those who, without any 
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settled principles of positive infidelity, and without 
any strong propensities to the excesses of debauchery, 
iind, however, their whole occupation in the cares 
and what may seem the innocent amusements of the 
world, and defer the consideration of the future life 
till they find the present drawing to a close ; — with 
persons of this disposition, the duties of which I speak 
are for the most part totally neglected; insomuch, 
that an affected assiduity in the discharge of the po- 
sitive precepts of religion on the one hand, and the 
neglect of them on the other, may be considered as 
the discriminating symptoms of the two opposite vices 
of hypocrisy and profaneness : for the name of pro- 
faneness, you will observe, in strict propriety of speech, 
belongs not only to the flagrant and avowed impiety 
of the atheist and libertine, but to the conduct of him 
who^ without any thing notoriously reprehensible in 
iiis morals, — any thing to make him shunned and 
disliked by his neighbours and acquaintances, — lives, 
however, without any habitual fear of God and sense 
of religion upon his mind. 

The Mosaic law, as it was planned by unerring 
wisdom, was unquestionably admirably well contrived 
for the great purposes for which it was intended, — to 
maintain the knowledge of the true God among a 
particular people, and to cherish an opinion of the 
necessity of an expiatory sacrifice for involuntary 
-offences, till the season should arrive for the general 
revelation. Nor is it to be supposed that it failed of 
the purpose for which it was so well contrived : the 
highest examples of consummate virtue and heroic 
piety which the ancient world knew were formed in 
that people, under the discipline of their holy law. 
Nevertheless, the great stress laid upon ceremonial 
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observances had, notwithstanding the continual re* 
monstrances of the prophets, — not from any defect 
in the law itself, but from the corruption of human 
nature,— it had at least an ill effect upon the manners 
of the people. Notwithstanding the eminent instances 
of virtue and piety which from time to time arose 
among them, —- of virtue and piety of which faith 
alone in the revelation which they enjoyed might be 
a sufficient foundation, -— yet, if we look to the na- 
tional character, especially in the later ages of the 
Jewish state, we shall find that it was rank hjrpocrisy, 
such as justifies what is said of them by a learned 
writer, that they were at the same time the most reli- 
gious and the most profligate people upon the earth, 
—the most religious in the hypocrite's religion,— the 
most regardless of what their own law taught them to 
be more than all whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices. 
Strange as the assertion may seem, this depravity 
of the Jewish people, the effect, as has been observed, 
of an abuse of their divine law, was favourable (^o 
active is the merciful providence of God to bring good 
out of evil), — this ill effect of the abuse of the divine 
law was favourable to that great end to which the law 
tended, the introduction of an universal revelation for 
the general reformation of the manners of mankind. 
It was favourable to this end, because it was favour- 
able to our Saviour's method of instruction. Our 
Saviour's method of instruction was not by delivering 
a system of morality in which the formal nature of the 
moral good should be traced to the original idea of 
the seemly and the JhiVj — the foundations of our 
duty discovered in the natural relations of things, and 
the importance of every particular duty demonstrated 
by its connection with the general happiness. This 
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was not his method of instruction, because he well 
knew how long it had been followed with little effect ; 
for abstruse speculations, whatever they may have at 
the bottom of solidity and truth, suit not the capaci^ 
ties of the many, and influence the hearts of none« 
The method of instruction which he chose was to 
throw out general maxims respecting the different 
branches of human duty, as often as, in the course of 
an unreserved intercourse with persons of all ranks, 
characters, and conditions, he found occasion either 
to reprove the errors and enormities which fell under 
his observation, or to vindicate his own conduct and 
that of his disciples when either was unjustly an*aigned 
by the hypocrites of the times. Had the manners of 
his contemporaries been less reprehensible, or their 
hypocrisy less rigid and sensorious, the occasions of 
instruction by reproof and apology would have less 
•frequently occurred. It was an accusation of his 
disciples as profaners of the Sabbath, when they took 
the liberty to satisfy their hunger with the ripe ears 
of standing com which they plucked as they chanced 
to cross a corn-field on the Sabbath-day, which drew 
from him that admirable maxim which I have chosen 
for my text ; — a maxim which, rightly understood, 
may be applied to all the positive precepts of religion 
no less than to the Sabbath, and clearly settles the 
degree of attention that is due to them ; insomuch, 
that whoever will keep this maxim in its right sense 
constantly in view, will with certainty avoid the two 
extremes of an unnecessary rigour in the observance 
of these secondary duties on the one hand, and a 
profane neglect of them on the other. 

Afler all that can be said, and said with truth, 
about the immutable distinctions of right and wrong, 
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and the eternal fitness of things, it should seem that 
the will of God is the true foundation of moral ob- 
ligation ; for I cannot understand that any man's 
bare perception of the natural seemliness of one action 
and unseemliness of another should bring him under 
an obligation upon all occasions to do the one and 
to avoid the other, at the hazard of his life, to the 
detriment of his fortune, or even to the diminution of 
his own ease, which sufiers duninution more or less 
in every instance in which he lays a constraint upon 
his own inclination. I say I cannot understand how 
the bare perception of good in actions of one sort, or 
of evil in actions of another, should create such an 
obligation, that a man, if he were not accountable to 
a superior for the conduct of his life, should yet be 
criminal, if, in view of his own happiness or ease, he 
should sometimes think proper to omit the action 
which he admires, or to do that which he disapproves. 
No such obligation, therefore, arising from the mere 
intuitive perception of the differences of right and 
wrong, it follows that, notwithstanding the reality of 
those differences, and the incommutable nature of the 
two things, still the obligation upon man to act in 
conformity to these perceptions arises from the will 
of God, who enjoins a conformity of our conduct to 
these natural apprehensions of our minds, and binds 
the obligation by assurances that what we lose of 
present gratification shall be amply compensated in a 
future retribution, and by threatening the disobedient 
with heavier ills than the restraints of self-denial or 
the loss of life. But if this be the case, that the will 
of God is the sole foundation of man's duty, it should 
seem that the distinction which is usually made be- 
tween the great natural duties of justice and sobriety, 
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-^ all, in short, that are included in the general topics 
of the love of God and man, — it should seem that 
the distinction between these and the positive precepts 
of religion is imaginary, so far at least as the dis* 
tinction regards positive precepts of Divine appoint- 
ment ; it should seem that all duties, natural and 
positive, are, upon this principle, of the same value 
and importance, — that, by consequence, all crimes 
are equal, and that a wilful unnecessary absence from 
the assemblies of the seventh day, or from the Lord's 
table, is a crime of no less guilt than theft or murder. 
. The highest authority hath decided otheiwise, and 
hath established the distinction. Our Lord told his 
disciples, that << unless their righteousness should 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
they should in nowise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven," — that is, unless it should be a righteous- 
ness of a higher kind ; for, in the sort of righteous- 
ness which they practised, the Scribes and Pharisees 
were not easily to be outdone. He recommended to 
them two things very contrary to the hypocrite's re- 
ligion, secrecy and brevity in their devotions. He 
seemed industriously to seek occasions of doing those 
good actions on the Sabbath-day, which, to those who 
understood not how the principle and the' end sanc- 
tified these, works of mercy, seemed a violation of the 
institution : and it was in justification of an action in 
which no such merit could be pretended, — an action 
done by some of his followers, perhaps without much 
consideration, to appease the cravings of a keen ap* 
petite, — that he alleged the maxim in the text, 
** that the Sabbath was made for man, not man for 
the Sabbath ;" — a maxim which, at the same time that 
it establishes in the most peremptory terms the dis* 
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tinction between natural duties and positive institu- 
tions, defines with the greatest precision and per^^ 
spicuity in what the difference consists, and as little 
justifies the wilful neglect of the ordinances of re* 
ligion as it countenances an hypocritical formality in 
the performance, or a superstitious reliance on the 
merit of them. 

Although the obligation upon man to a discharge 
of any duty arises, as I have observed, from the sole 
will of God, yet in the great duties of justice and 
charity in our dealings with men, -— of mildness to 
our inferiors, courtesy to our equals, and submission 
to our governors, — of sobriety and temperance in 
the refections of the body, and of moderation in the 
pleasures which belong to the animal life, — in all 
these we can discern a natural fitness and propriety 
immutably inherent in the things themselves ; inso- 
much that any rational being, once placed in a situa- 
feion to be superior to the influence of external mo- 
tives, and to be determined in his conduct by the 
sole approbation of his own mind, must always delight 
in them ; and though occasions may arise which may 
render a contrary conduct useful to the individual, 
yet no occasions can arise which may render it so 
lovely and laudable. Now, although this natural 
fitness and propriety be not the origm of moral ob- 
ligation among men, yet it is indeed a higher prin- 
ciple ; for it is that from which that will of God 
himself originates by which the natural discernment 
of our conscience acquires the force of a law for the 
regulation of our lives. Of these duties of inherent 
and immutable propriety it were not true to say that 
they are made for man : but what is denied of po- 
sitive institutions is true of these, that man was made 
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for them. They are analogous to the moral attributes 
of the Deity himself. The more that any • man is 
fixed in the habitual love and practice of them, the 
more the image of God in that man is perfected. 
The perfection of these moral attributes is the found- 
ation of the necessity of God's own existence ; and 
if the enjoyment and display of them is (if the ex- 
pression may be allowed) the end and purpose to 
which God himself exists, the humble imitation of 
these Divine perfections is the end and purpose for 
which men and angels were created. 

We discern, therefore^ in these natural duties, that 
intrinsic worth and seemliness which is the motive 
that determines the Divine will to exact the perform- 
ance of them from the rational part of his creation ; 
for God's will is not arbitrary, but directed by his 
goodness and his wisdom. Or, to go a step higher, 
the natural excellence of these duties, we may rea- 
sonably presume, was the original motive which de- 
termined the Deity to create beings who should be 
capable of being brought to that dignity of character 
which a proficiency in virtue confers, and of enjoying, 
in their improved state of moral worth, a correspond- 
ing happiness. 

But in the positive institutions of religion we dis- 
cern nothing of inherent excellence. They evidently 
make a part of the discipline only of our present state, 
by which creatures in their first state of imperfection, 
weak in inteUect and strong in passion, might be 
trained to the habit of those virtues which are in 
themselves valuable, and, by the fear of God thus 
artificially, as it were, impressed upon their minds, be 
rendered in the end superior to temptation. They 
are, therefore, as it were, but a secondary part of the 
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will of God ; and the rank which they hold as objects 
of God's will, the same they must hold as branches 
of man's obedience. They are no otherwise pleasing 
to God than as they are beneficial to man, by en- 
livening the flame of genuine religion in his bosom. 
Man, therefore, was not made for these ; but these 
were made for man. To commemorate the creation 
of the universe by certain ceremonies in public assem- 
blies on the seventh day, though a noble and a salu- 
tary employment of our time, is not, however, the 
principal business for which man was created ; nor is 
the commemoration of our Redeemer's death, by any 
external rite» the principal end and business of the 
^Christian's calling : but the observation of the Sab- 
bath with certain ceremonies in public assemblies, and 
the commemoration of our Lord's death in the eu- 
4;harist, were appointed as means of cherishing in the 
•heart of man a more serious and interested attention 
•to those duties which are the real end and purpose of 
his existence, and the peculiar service which the 
Christian owes his Lord, who bought him with his 
*bldod. And thus we see the distinction between the 
primary duties and the positive precepts of religion. 
The practice of the first is the very end for which 
man was originally created, and, aftef the ruin of his 
fall, redeemed: the other are means appointed to 
&cilitate and secure the attainment of the end. In 
themselves they are of no value ; insomuch, that a 
scrupulous attention to these secondary duties, when 
the great end of them is wilfully neglected, will but 
aggravate the guilt of an immoral life. Man was not 
made for these. 

But, on the other hand, it demands our serious 
attention, that it is declared by the very same au- 
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thority that they were made for him. They are not 
mere arbitrary appointments, of no meaning or sig- 
nificance : they are not useless exactions of wanton 
power, contrived only to display the authority of the 
master, and to imbitter the subjection of the slave. 
They were made for man : they were appointed for 
the salutary influence which the Maker of man fore- 
sees they are likely to have upon his life and conduct. 
To live in the wilful neglect of them is to neglect the 
means which Infinite Wisdom hath condescended to 
provide for the security of our future condition. The 
consequence naturally to be expected is that which is 
always seen to ensue, — a total profligacy of manners, 
h^dness of heart, and contempt for God's word and 
commandment. 

Having thus shown the true distinction between 
the primary duties and the positive precepts of re- 
ligion, I shall in some future discourses proceed to 
the particular subject which the text more especially 
suggests, and enquire what the reverence may be due 
to the Sabbath under the Christian dispensation; 
which I shall prove to be much more than it is ge- 
nerally understood to be, if the principles of men are 
to be inferred from their practice. 
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SERMON XXIL 



Mark, li. 27. 

The Sabbath was made far marij and not man for 

the Sabbath. 

W^HAT is affirmed of the Sabbath, in these remark- 
able words, is equally true of all the ordinances of ex- 
ternal worship. The maxim, therefore, is general ; 
and, at the same time that it establishes a distinction 
between the primary duties and the positive institu- 
tions of religion, it clearly defines the circumstance in 
which the diffisrence consists. Of the positive institu- 
tions of religion, even of those of Divine appointment, 
whatever sanctity may be derived to them from the 
will of God, which is indeed the supreme rule and 
proper foundation of human duty, — whatever im- 
portance may belong to them, as necessary means for 
the attainment of the noblest end, the improvement 
of man's moral character, and the consequent advance- 
ment of his happiness, — yet we have our Lord's au- 
thority to say, that the observance of them is not it- 
self the end for which man was created : man was not 
made for these. Of natural duties we affirm the con- 
trary : the acquisition of that virtue which consists in 
the habitual love and practice of them is the very 
final cause of man's existence. The intrinsic worth 
and seemliness of that virtue is so great, that it may 
be presumed to be the motive which determined the 
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will of God to create beings with capacities for the 
attainment. These, therefore, are the things for 
which man was made : they were not made for him. 
They derive not their importance from a temporary 
subserviency to the interests of man in his present 
condition, — to the happiness and preservation of 
the individual, or of the kind. They are no part of 
an arbitrary discipline, contrived, after man was 
formed, for the trial and exercise of his obedience. 
Their worth is in the things themselves. In autho- 
rity, they are higher than law, «— in time, older than 
creation, — in worth, more valuable than the uni- 
verse. The positive precepts of religion, on the con- 
trary, are of the nature of political institutions, which 
are good or bad in relation only to the interests of 
particular communities. These, therefore, were made 
for man. And although man hath no authority to 
give himself a general dispensation from any law, 
which hath the sanction of his Maker's will, yet, since 
God hath given him faculties to distinguish between 
things for which he is made and things which are 
made for him, it is every man's duty, in the applica- 
tion of God's general laws to his own conduct on 
particular occasions, to attend to this distinction. 
If, by an afiected precision in the exercises of exter- 
nal devotion, while he disregards the great duties of 
morality, he thinks that he satisfies the end of his 
creation, — if he sets sacrifice in competition with 
mercy, as the Jews did, when, under the pretence of 
rich offerings to the temple, they defrauded their 
parents in their old age of the support which was 
their due, — and when they took advantage of the 
rigour with which their law enjoined the observance 
of the Sabbath, to excuse themselves on that day from 
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offices of charity, while they could dispense with the 
institution for the preservation of their own property, 
— whoever, after these examples, thinks to commute 
for natural duties by an exact observance of positive 
institutions, deceives himself, and offers the highest 
indignity to God, in believing, or affecting to believe, 
that he will judge of the conduct of moral agents 
otherwise than according to the truth of things, — • 
that he will prefer the means to the end, the subordi- 
nate to the primary duties. On the other hand, the 
wilful neglect of the ordinances of religion, under a 
pretence of a general attention to the weightier mat- 
ters of the law, argues either a criminal security or a 
profane indifference. No one, whatever pretensions 
he may make, can have a just sense of the importance 
and the difficulty of virtuous attainments, who in 
mere indolence desires to release himself from a dis- 
cipline which may diminish the difficulty and insure 
the effect : nor is it consistent with just apprehensions 
of the Divine wisdom, to suppose that the means 
which God hath appointed in subservience to any 
end, may be neglected with impunity. A neglect, 
therefore, of the ordinances of religion of Divine ap^ 
pointment is the sure symptom of a criminal indif- 
ference about those higher duties by which men pre- 
tend to atone for the omission : it is too often found 
to be the beginning of a licentious life ; and for the 
most part ends in the highest excesses of profligacy 
and irreligion. 

Having thus taken occasion from the text to ex- 
plain the comparative merit of natural duties and po« 
sitive precepts, — - and having shown the necessity of 
a reverent attention to the latter, as to means ap^^ 
pointed by God for the security of virtue in its more 
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essential parts, — I proceed to the enquiry which the 
text more immediately suggests, -—* the sanctity of 
the Sabbath under the Christian dispensation. The 
libertinism of the times renders this enquiry import- 
ant ; and the spirit of refinement and disputation has 
rendered it, in some degree, obscure. I shall there- 
fore divide it into its parts, and proceed by a slow 
and gradual disquisition. An opinion has been for 
some time gaining ground, that the observation of a 
Sabbath in the Christian church is a matter of mere 
consent and custom, to which we are no more obliged 
by virtue of any Divine precept than to any other 
ceremony of the Mosaic law. I shall first, therefore, 
show you, that Christians actually stand obliged to 
the observation of a Sabbath, — that is, to the separ- 
ation of some certain day for the public worship of 
God ; and I shall reply to what may be alleged with 
some colour of reason on the other side of the ques- 
tion. I shall, in the next place, enquire how far the 
Christian, in the observation of his Sabbath, is held 
to the original injunction of keeping every seventh 
day ; and which day of the seven is his proper Sab- 
bath. When I have shown you that the obligation 
to the observance of every seventh day actually re- 
mains upon him, and that the first day of the week is 
his {H'oper Sabbath, I shall, in the last place, enquire 
in what manner this Christian Sabbath should be 
kept. 

To the general question, what regard is due to the 
institution of a Sabbath under the Christian dispens- 
ation ? the answer is plainly this, — Neither more nor 
less than was due to it in the patriarchal ages, before 
the Mosaic covenant took place. It is a gross mistake 
to consider the Sabbath as a mere festival of the Jew- 
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ish church, deriving its whole sanctity from the Le* 
vitical law. The contrary appears, as well from the 
evidence of the fact, which sacred history aflPords, as 
from the reason of the thing, which the same history 
declares. The religious observation of the seventh 
day hath a place in the Decalogue, among the very 
first duties of natural religion. The reason assigned 
for the injunction is general, and hath no relation or 
regard to the particular circumstances of the Israel- 
ites, or to the particular relation in which they stood 
to God as his chosen people. The creation of the 
world was an event equally interesting to the whole 
human race ; and the acknowledgment of God as our 
Creator is a duty in all ages, and in all countries^ 
equally incumbent upon every individual of mankind. 
The terms in which the reason of the ordinance ia 
assigned plainly describe it as an institution of an 
eariier age : ** Therefore the Lord blessed the seventh, 
and set it apart!* (That is the true import of the 
words " hallowed it.**) These words, you will ob- 
serve, express a past time. It is not said, <^ There- 
fore the Lord vimo blesses the seventh day, and sets 
it apart ;** but << Therefore he did bless it, and set it 
apart in time past ; and he now requires that yon his 
chosen people should be observant of that ancient in- 
stitution.** And in farther confirmation of the faet 
we find, by the sixteenth chapter of Exodus, that the 
Israelites were acquainted with the Sabbath, and had 
been accustomed to some observance of it, before 
Moses received the tables of the law at Sinai. When 
the manna was first given for the nourishment of the 
army in the Wilderness, the people were told that on 
the sixth day they should collect the double of the 
daily portion. When the event was found to answer 
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to the promise, Moses gave command that the redund- 
ant portion should be prepared and laid by for the 
meal of the succeeding day : << For to-morrow," said 
he, << is the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the Lord : 
on that day ye shall not find it in the field ; for the 
Lord hath given you the Sabbath, therefore he giveth 
you on the sixth day the bread of two days/' He 
mentions the Sabbath as a Divine ordinance, with 
whieh he evidently supposes the people were well 
acquainted ; for he alleges the well-known sanctity of 
that day to account for the extraordinary quantity of 
manna which was found upon the ground on the day 
preceding it. But the appmntment of the Sabbath, 
to which hia wcnrds allude, must have been earlier 
than the iqspointment of it in the law, of which no 
part was yet given : for this first gathering of the 
manna, which is recorded in the sixteenth chapter of 
Exodus, was in the second month of the departure of 
the Israelites from Egypt ; and at Sinai, where the 
law was given, they arrived not till the third. In- 
deed the antiquity of the Sabbath was a thing so well 
understood among the Jews themselves, tluit some 
of their Rabbin had the vanity to pretend that an exact 
adherenee to the observation of this day, under the 
severities of the Egyptian servitude, was the merit by 
which their ancestors procured a miraculous deliver- 
ance. The deliverance of the Israelites from the 
Egyptian bondage was surely an act of God's free 
mercy, in which their own merit had no share : nor 
is it likely that their Egyptian lords left them much 
at liberty to sanctify the Sabbath, if they were inclined 
to do it. The tradition, therefore, is vain and ground* 
less : but it clearly qieaks the opinion of those among 
whom it passed, of tiie antiquity of the institution in 
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qaestion; which appears, indeed, upon better evi- 
dence, to have been coeval with the world itself : in 
the boc& of Genesis, the mention of this institution 
closes the history of the creation. 

An institution of this antiquity and of this general 
importance could derive no part of its sanctity from 
the authority of the Mosaic law ; and the abrogation 
of that law no more releases the worshippers of God 
from a rational observation of a Sabbath than it can- 
eels the injunction of filial piety, or the prohibitions 
of theft and murder, adultery, calumny, and avarice* 
The worship of the Christian church is properly to 
be considered as a restoration of the patriarchal, in 
its primitive simplicity and purity ; — and of the pa- 
triarchal worship the Sabbath was the noblest, and, 
perhaps, the simplest rite. 

Thus it should seem that Christians are clearly 
obliged to the observance of a Sabbath. But let us 
consider what may be alleged with any colour of rea- 
son on the other side. Now, it may be said that the 
argument which we have used for the perpetual sanc- 
tity of the Sabbath is of that sort which must go for 
nothing, because it proves too much. If the anti- 
quity and the universality of the original institution 
be made the ground of a permanent obligation to 
the observance of it, it may seem a consequence, that 
the practice of the world, since the establishment of 
Christianity, must have be^i far more deficient than 
hath ever been suspected ; since, upon this principle, 
mankind, it may be said, should still be held to vari- 
ous ceremonies which for many ages have sunk into 
disuse. Circumcision, it is true, will not come within' 
the question ; for though four, or, perhaps, six cen- 
turies older than the law, it was only a mark set 
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upon a partknilar fiiinily. But the prohibition of the 
use of blood in food bore the same antiquity, it may 
be said, with respect to the second race of men, as 
the Sabbatii with respect to the first. Tlie prohibi- 
tion of blood followed the deluge as closely as the 
Sabbath followed the creation : the one was no less 
general to all the sons of Noah than the other to all 
the sons of Adam. The use of animals at all for 
food is only to be justified by the Creator^s express 
permission ; and since the exception of the blood of 
the animal accompanied the ^unt of the flesh, the 
prohibition, it may be said, unless it was at any time 
solemnly repealed, must be as general and as perma- 
nent as the license. In the assembly of the apostles 
at Jerusalem, of which we read in the fifteenth chap- 
ter of the Acts, when the question was solenmly dis- 
cussed concerning the obligation of the Jewish law 
upon the converts from the Gentiles, the prohibition 
of blood was one of three things specially reserved in 
the solemn act of repeal in which the deliberations of 
that council terminated. ** It seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost and to us,*' — these are the words of 
the apostolical rescript, — << it seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost and to us, to lay upon you no greater 
burden than these necessary things, — that ye ab- 
stain from meats offered to idols, and from blood, 
and from things strangled, and from fornication." 
It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to the apos- 
tles . to lay no other restraint upon the Gentile con- 
verts : . but this restraint, of which an abstinence from 
blood made a part, it seemed good to the apostles, 
nor to the apostles only, but to the Holy Ghost also, 
to lay ; and they declare that they laid it on as a 
neeessanf thing : whereas, in this same decree, which 
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so remarkably reserves the abstinence from blood, the 
Sabbath is not at all reserved as a thing either of 
necessity or expedience. It should seem, therefore, 
it may be said, that the prohibition of blood was an 
ordinance of more lasting obligation than the Sab- 
bath : the argument from antiquity and original ge- 
nerality applies with equal force to both; and the 
prohibition is enforced by the authority of the apos- 
tles, who mention no necessity of any observanoe of 
a Sabbath in the Christian church. Upon what prin- 
ciple, then, is the sanctity of the Sabbath maintained 
by those who openly disr^ard the prohibition ? 

I must confess, that had the Sabbath been a rite 
o£ the Mosaic institution, or were any reason to be 
assigned for the prohibition of blood which might be 
i)f equal force in all ages, I should hold this argu- 
ment unanswerable, and feel myself compelled to 
admit that the disregard of the Sabbath were a less 
crime than the use of blood : but, as the apostles 
assembled to consider whether the Gentile converts 
were to be holden to any part of the Jewish ritual, 
and if to any, to what part, it was beside their pur- 
pose to mention any thing that was not considered 
by those who consulted them as a branch of Judaism. 
Fornication, indeed, they mention ; for it hath been 
owing to that refinement of sentiment which die 
Christian religion hath produced that this is at last 
understood to be a breach of natural morality. In 
the heathen world it was never thought to be a crime 
except it was accompanied with injury to a vir]^'s 
honour, or with violation of the marriage bed. Ab- 
stinence in this instance was considered as a peculi- 
arity of Judaism ; and had it not been mentioned in 
the apostolical decree, the Gentile converts wimld 
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not have been very ready to discern that the prohi- 
bition of this crime is included in the seventh com- 
mandment. But with regard to the Sabbath, although 
it was gone into disuse among the heathen long before 
the appearance of our Saviour, yet the most ignorant 
idolater observed some stated fetivals in honour of 
the imaginary divinities to which his worship was ad^ 
dressed. When an idolater, therefore, was converted, 
the natural consequence of his conversion, — that is, 
of his going over from the worship of idols to the 
worship of the true God, — the natural and imme- 
diate consequence would be, that he would observe 
the festival of the true God instead of the festival 
of his idol. Thus the Gentile convert would spon- 
taneously adopt the observation of the Sabbath, as a 
natural duty, — a branch, indeed, of that most gene- 
ral commandment, ** Thou dudt love the Lord thy 
God." It was, therefore, as little necessary that the 
Sabbath should be expressly observed in the apostoli- 
cal decree, as that express reservation should be ma^ 
of any other of the ten commandments ; nor is the 
n^lect of the Sabbath more to be justified by the 
silence of the apostolical council concerning the ne- 
cessity of the observation, than idolatry or blasphemy 
is to be justified by their silence about the second or 
the third commandment. 

The argument, therefore, from the parallel anti- 
quity of the injunction of a Sabbath and the pro- 
hibition of blood, rather goes to prove that the 
prohibition is in force, than to invalidate the conclu- 
sion of the perpetual sanctity of the Sabbath from 
the early date of the institution. Accordingly, it 
hath been the practice of very considerable men, 
within our own memory, to abstain, from conseien- 
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tions scruples, from all meats prepared with the blood 
of animalsy and from the flesh of animals otherwise 
killed than by the efiusion of their blood. The truth, 
however, seems to be, that the two ordinances, the 
observation of a Sabbath and abstinence from blood, 
although they were equally binding upon all mankind 
at the time when they were severally enjoined, difier, 
nevertheless, in this, — that the reason of the Sabbath 
continues invariably the same ; or, if it changes at 
all, it hath been gaining rather than losing its im- 
portance from the first institution. The reason of 
the prohibition of blood was fomided on the state of 
mankind before the coming of Christ, and was pecu- 
liar to those early ages. The use of the Sabbath, as 
it began, will end only with the world itself. The 
abstinence from blood was a part of that hand-writing 
of ordinances to which sin gave a temporary import- 
ance, and which were blotted out when the Messiah 
made an end of sin by the expiatory sacrifice of the 
cross. I have already had occasion to remark, that 
it was the great end of the numerous sacrifices of the 
Mosaic ritual to impress the Jewish people (for a 
season the chosen depositaries of revealed truth) with 
an opinion of the necessity of a sanguinary expiation 
even for involuntary offences, — to train them to the 
habitual belief of that awful maxim, that << without 
blood there shall be no remission." The end of those 
earlier sacrifices, which were of use in the patriarchal 
ages, was unquestionably the same. To inculcate 
the same important lesson, in the earliest instance 
of a sacrifice upon record, respect was had to the 
shepherd^ sacrifice of the firstlings of his flock rather 
than to the husbandman's offering of the fruit of his 
ground ; and for the same reason, by the prohibition 
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laid upon the son's of Noah, and afterwards enforced 
in the severest terms in the Moisaic law, blood was 
sanctified, as it were, as the immediate instrument of 
atonement. The end of the prohibition was to im- 
press mankind with a high reverence for blood, as a 
most holy thing, consecrated to the purpose of the 
general expiation : but this expiatory virtue belonged 
not to the blood of bulls and of goats, but to the 
blood of Christ, of which the other was by God's 
appointment made a temporary emblem. As the im- 
portance, therefore, of all inferior sacrifices, and of 
all the cleahsings and purifications of the law, ceased 
when once the only meritorious sacrifice had been 
offered on the cross, and the true atonement made, 
animal blood, at the same time, and for the same 
reason, lost its . sanctity. The necessity, therefore; 
mentioned in the apostolic rescript, so far as it regards 
the restriction from the use of blood, can be under- 
stood only of a temporary necessity, founded on the 
charitable condescension which, in the in&ncy of the 
church, was due from the Gentile converts to the 
inveterate prejudices of their Hebrew brethren. Ac- 
cordingly, although we read of no subsequent decree 
of the apostolical college rescinding the restriction 
which by the act of their first assembly they thought 
proper to impose, yet we find what is equivalent to a 
decree, in the express license given by St. Paul to 
the Christians of Corinth, to eat of whatever meat 
was set before them, provided they incurred not the 
imputation of idolatry, by partaking of a feast upon 
the victim in an idol's temple. With this exception, 
they had permission to eat whatever was sold in the 
shambles, and whatever was served up at table, with- 
out any attention to the legal distinctions of clean 
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and unclean, and without any anxious enquiry upon 
what occasion, or in what manner, the animals had 
been slaughtered. 

Thus it appears, that the prohibition of blood in 
food was for a time, indeed, by the generality of the 
restraint, binding upon all mankind : but, in the rea- 
son of the thing, its importance was but temporary ; 
and when its importance ceased, the restraint was 
taken off, — not indeed by a decree of the whole col- 
lie of apostles, but still by apostolical authority. The 
observation of a Sabbath, on the contrary, was not only 
a general duty at the time of the institution, but, in 
the nature of the thing, of perpetual importance ; 
since, in every stage of the worid's existence, it is 
man's interest to remember and his duty to acknow- 
ledge his dependence upon God as the Creator of all 
things, and of man among the rest. The observation 
of a Sabbath was accordingly enforced, not by any 
aposrtolical decree, but by the example of the apostles, 
after the solemn abrogation of die Mosaic law. 

Thus, I trust, I have shown that the observation of 
a Sabbath, as it was of earlier institution than the 
religion of the Jews, and no otherwise belonged to 
Judaism, than as, widi other ordinances of the patri- 
archal church, it was adopted by the Jewish legislature, 
necessarily survives the extinction of the Jewish law, 
and makes a part of Christianity. I have shown 
how essentially it differs from other ordinances, 
which, however they may boast a similar antiquity* 
and for a season an equal sanctity, were only of a tem- 
porary importance. I have shown that it is a part of 
the rational religion of man, in every stage and state 
t)f his existence, till he shall attain that happy rest 
from the toil of perpetual conflict with temptirtion, «-^ 
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from the hardship of duty as a task, of which the rest 
of the Sabbath is itself a type. I have therefore estab- 
lished my first proposition, that Christians stand obliged 
to the observation of a Sabbath. I am, in the next 
place, to enquire how far the Christian, in the observ- 
ance of a Sabbath, is held to the original injunction 
of keeping every seventh day ; and which day of the 
seven is his proper Sabbath. And this shall be the 
business of my next discourse. 
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SERMON XXIII. 



Mark, ii. 27* 

The Sabbath was made for man, and not man far 

the Sabbath. 

The general application of this maxim of our Lord, as 
a rule establishing the true distinction between natural 
duties and positive institutions, I have already shown. 
I have already shown you, that, rightly understood, 
whatever pre-eminence in merit it may ascribe (as it 
ascribes indeed the greatest) to those things which are 
not good because they are commanded, but are com- 
manded because they are in themselves good, it never- 
theless as little justifies the neglect of the external 
ordinances of religion as it warrants the hypocritical 
substitution of instituted forms for those higher duties 
which it teaches us to consider as the very end of our 
existence. In the particular enquiry which the text 
more immediately suggests, what regard may be due 
to the institution of the Sabbath under the Christian 
dispensation, I have so far proceeded as to show, in 
opposition to an opinion which too visibly influences 
the practice of the present age, that Christians are 
indeed obliged to the observance of a Sabbath. It 
remains for me to enquire how far the Christian, in 
the observance of a Sabbath, is held to the original 
injunction of keeping every seventh day ; and when 
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I have shown you that this obligation actually remains 
upon him, I am, in the last place, to show in what 
manner his Sabbath should be kept. 

The spirit of the Jewish law was rigour and severity. 
Rigour and severity were adapted to the rude man- 
ners of the first ages of mankind, and were particularly 
suited to the refractory temper of the Jewish people. 
The rigour of the law itself was far outdone by the 
rigour of the popular superstition and the pharisaical 
hypocrisy, — if, indeed, superstition and hypocrisy, 
rather than a particular ill will against our Lord, were 
the motives with the people and their rulers to tax 
him with a breach of the Sabbath, when they saw his 
power exerted on the Sabbath day for the relief of the 
afflicted. The Christian law is the law of liberty. 
We are not therefore to take the measure of our obe- 
dience from the letter of the Jewish law, — much less 
from Jewish prejudices and the suggestions of Jewish 
malignity. In the sanctification of the Sabbath, in 
particular, we have our Lord's express authority to 
take a pious discretion for our guide ; keeping con- 
stantly in view the end of the institution, and its 
necessary subordination to higher duties. But, in the 
use of this discretion, I fear it is the fashion to indulge 
in a greater latitude than our Lord's maxims allow or 
his example warrants ; and although the letter of the 
Jewish law is not to be the Christian's guide, yet, per- 
haps, in the present instance, the particular injunc- 
tions of the law, rationally interpreted by reference to 
the general end of the institution, will best enable us 
to determine what is the obligation to the observance 
of a particular day, — what the proper observation of 
the day may be, — and how fiar the practice of the 
present age corresponds with the purpose and spirit of 
the ordinance. 
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The injunction of the Sabbath, in the fourth com- 
mandment, is accompanied with the history and the 
reason of the original institution. Both the history and 
the reason given here are the same which occur in the 
second chapter of Genesis* The history is briefly this, 
— that ^^ God blessed the seventh day, and hallowed 
it/' " He hallowed it,*' — that is, God himself dis- 
tinguished this particular day, and set it apart from 
the rest : and ^* he blessed it,*' — that is, he appro- 
priated this day to religious exercises on the part of 
man ; and he engaged, on his own part, to accept the 
homage which should on this day be o£Pered to him : 
he promised to be propitious to the prayers, public and 
private, which should be offered to him on this day 
in the true spirit of piety, humility, and faith. This 
is, I think, the import of the phrase that God ** blessed 
the day : " he annexed the promise of his especial 
blessing to the regular discharge of a duty enjoined. 
. The reason of this sanctification of the seventh day 
was founded on the order in which the work of the 
creation had been carried on. In this business, we are 
told, the Divine power was active for six successive 
days ; on the sixth day all was finished ; and on the 
seventh God rested : his power was no longer exerted 
in the business of making ; the whole world being 
now made, arranged, and finished. 

From the reason thus assigned for the institution, 
it is easy to understand that the worship originally 
required of men on this day was to praise God as the 
Creator of the universe, and to acknowledge their de- 
pendence upon him and subjection to him as his crea- 
tures ; and it is evident that this worship is due to 
the Creator from all men in all ages, since none in 
any age are not his creatures. The propriety of the 
particular appointment of every seventh day is also 
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evident from the reason assigned, if the fact be as the 
letter of the sacred history represents it, that the crea« 
tion was the graduid work of six days. It hath ever 
been the folly or the pride of man to make a difficulty 
cf every thing of which he hath not the penetration 
to discern the reason. It is very certain that God 
needs no time for the execution of his purposes. Had 
it so pleased him, the universe*, in its finished form, 
with all its furniture and all its inhabitants, might 
have started into existence in a moment. To say, 
<< Let the world be," had been as easy to God as 
<< Let there be light ; " and the effect must have fol- 
lowed. Hence, as if a necessity lay upon the Deity 
upon all occasions to do all to which his omnipo- 
tence extends, — or as if, on the contrary, it were not 
impossible that Infinite Power should in any instance 
do its utmost, (for whatever hath been done, more 
must be within its ability to perform, or it were not 
infinite,) — unmindful of these principles, some have 
dreamt of I know not what figures and allegories in 
that part of the Mosaic history which describes the 
creation as a woiiL performed in time and distributed, 
into parts ; imagining, in opposition to the letter of 
the story, that the whole must have been instantane- 
ously accomplished. Others, with more discernment, 
have suspected, that when once the chaos was pro* 
duoed, and the elements invested with their qualities, 
physical causes, which work their eflfect in time, were 
in some measure concerned in the progress of the 
business ; the Divine power acting only at intervals, 
for certain purposes to which physical causes were 
insufficient, such as the division of the general chaos 
into distinct globes and systems, and the formation ei 
the first plants and animals. These notions are indeed 
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perfectly consistent with sound philosophy ; nor am 
I aware that they are in any way repugnant to the 
sacred history : but from these principles a conclusion 
has too hastily been drawn, that a week would be too 
short time for physical causes to accomplish their part 
of the business ; and it has been imagined that a day 
must be used figuratively in the history of the creation 
to denote at least a thousand years, or perhaps a 
longer period. 

In what manner the creation was conducted is a 
question about a fact ; and, like all questions about 
facts, must be determined, not by theory, but by testi- 
mony ; and if no testimony were extant, the fact must 
remain uncertain. But the testimony of the sacred 
historian is peremptory and explicit. No expressions 
could be found in any language to describe a gradual 
progress of the work for six successive days, and the 
completion of it on the sixth, in the literal and com- 
mon sense of the word << day,'' more definite and 
uneqiiiyocal than those employed by Moses ; and they 
who seek or admit figurative expositions of such ex- 
pressions as these seem to be not sufficiently aware 
that it is one thing to write a history and quite another 
to compose riddles. The expressions in which Moses 
describes the days, of the creation, litendly rendered, 
are these : when he has described the first day's work, 
he says, — ** And there was morning and there was 
evening, one day ; " when he has described the second 
day's work, << There was morning and there was even- 
ing, a second day ; " when he has described the third 
day's work, " There was evening and there was morn- 
ing, a third day." Thus, in the prc^ess of his nar- 
rative, at the end of each day's work, he counts up 
the days which had passed off from the beginning of 
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the business ; and, to obviate all doubt what portion 
of time he meant to denote by the appellation of 
"«day,** he describes each day of which the mention 
occurs as consisting of one evening and one morning, 
or, as the Hebrew words literally import, of the decay 
of light and the return of it. By what description 
could the word " day ** be more expressly limited to 
its literal and common meaning, as denoting that 
portion of time which is measured and consumed by 
the earth's revolution on her axis? That this revo- 
lution was performed in the same space of time in the 
beginning of the worid as now, I would not over-confi- 
dently affirm : but we are not at present concerned in 
the resolution of that question ; a day, whatever was 
its space, was still the same thing in nature, — a por- 
tion of time measured by the same motion, divisible 
into the same seasons of morning and noon, evening 
and midnight, and making the like part of longei* 
portions of time measured by other motions. The 
day was itself marked by the vicissitudes of darkness 
and light ; and so many times repeated, it made a 
month ; and so many times more, a year. For six 
such days God Was making the heaven and the earth, 
the sea, and all that therein is; and rested on the 
seventh day. This fact, clearly established by the 
sacred writer's testimony, in the literal meaning of 
these plain words, abundantly evinces the perpetual 
importance and propriety of consecrating one day in 
seven to the public worship of the Creator. 

I say one day in seven. In the first ages of the 
world,. the creation of the world was the benefaction 
by which God was principally known, and for which 
he' Ivas chiefly to be worshipped. The Jews, in their 
religious assemblies, had to commemorate other 
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blessings, — the political creation of their nation 
out of Abraham's family, and their deliverance from 
the Egyptian bondage. We Christians have to com- 
memorate, beside the common benefit of the creation, 
the transcendent blessing of our redemption, — our 
new creation to the hope of everlasting life, of which 
our Lord's resurrection to life on the first day of the 
week is a sure pledge and evidence. You see, there- 
fore, that the Sabbath, in the progress of ages, hath 
acquired new ends, by new manifestations of the 
Divine mercy ; and these new ends justify corre- 
spondent alterations of the original institution. It 
has been imagined that a change was made of the 
original day by Moses, — ^. that the Sabbath was 
transferred by him from the day on which it had 
been originally kept in the patriarchal • ages, to that 
on which the Israelites left Egypt. The conjecture 
is not unnatural ; but it is, in my judgment, a mere 
conjecture, of which the sacred history affords neither 
proof nor confritation. This, however, is certain, 
that upon our Lord's resurrection, the Sabbath was 
transferred, in memory of that event, the great 
foimdation of the Christian's hopes, from the last 
te the first day of the week. The alteration seems 
to have been made by the authority of the apostles, 
and to have taken place on the very day on which 
our Lord arose ; for on that day the apostles were 
assembled, and on that day se'nnight we find them 
assembled again. The celebration of these two first 
Sundays was honoured with our Lord's own presence. 
It was, perhaps, to set a mark of distinction upon this 
day in particular, that the intervening week passed 
off, as it should seem, without any repetition of his 
first visit to the eleven apostles. From that time, the 
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Sunday was tbe constant Sabbath of the primitive 
church. The Christian, therefore, who devontiy 
saactifies one day in seven, although it be the first 
day of the week, not the last, as was originaUy or- 
dained, may rest assured that he fully satisfies the 
qHrit of the ordinance. Had the propriety of the 
alteration been less apparent than it is from the reason 
of the thing, the authority of the apostles to loose and 
bind was absolute. 

I must remark, however, that their authority upon 
this pmnt was exercised not purely in consideration 
of the expediency, but upon the higher consideration 
(Xp the necessity of a change, — a necessity arising, bb 
I conceive, out of the original spirit of the institution. 
The ori^nal observation of a Sabbath on every seventh 
day was a public and distinguishing characteristic of 
the worship of the Creator, who finished his work in 
six days, and rested on die seventh. This was the 
public character by which the worship of the true God 
was distinguished, that his festival returned every 
seventh day ; and, by the strict observance of this 
ordinance, the holy patriarchs, and the Jews their de- 
scendants, made, as it were, a public protestation once 
kk every week against the errors of idolatry, which, 
instead of the true God, the Creator of the universe, 
paid its adoiBtion either to the works of God, — the 
sun and moon and other celestial bodies, or to mere 
figments of the human imagination, mided by a dia- 
bolical illusion, — to imaginaty bemgs presiding over 
the natund elements, or the departed ghosts of de- 
ceased kings and heroes, — and, in the last stage of the 
Gorruption, ta inanimate images, by which the supposed 
mfluenees of the celestial bodies and physical qualities 
of die elements were emblematically represented^ mi 
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the likenesses of the deified kings supposed to be 
pourtrayed. To this protestation against heathenism, 
the propriety of which binds the worshippers of the 
trae God in all ages to a weekly Sabbath, it is reason- 
able that Christians should add a similar protestation 
against Judaism. It was necessary that Christians 
should openly separate, as it were, from the commu- 
nion of the Jews, who, after their perverse rejection 
of our Lord, ceased to be the true church of God : 
and the sanctification of the Saturday being the most 
visible and notorious character of the Jewi^ worship, 
it was necessary that the Christian Sabbath should be 
transferred to some other day of the week. A change 
of the day being for these reasons necessary, the 
choice of the Apostles was directed to the first day 
of the week, as that on which our Lord's resurrection 
finished and sealed the work of our redemption ; so 
that in the same act by which we acknowledge the 
Creator, and protest against the claims of the Jews to 
be still the depositaries of the true religion, we might 
confess the Saviour whom the Jews crucified. 

You have now seen that the Christian cleariy standa 
obliged to the observance of a Sabbath ; that in the 
observance of his Sabbath he is held to the original 
institution of keeping every seventh day ; and that his 
proper Sabbath is the first day of the seven. By keep- 
ing a Sabbath, we acknowledge a God, and declare 
that we are not atheists ; by keeping one day in seven, 
we protest against idolaliry, and acknowledge thai God 
who, in the beginning, made the heavens and the 
earth j and by keeping our Sabbath on the first of 
the week, we protest against Judaism, and acknow* 
ledge thai God who, having made the world, sent his 
only begotten Son to redeem mankind. The observ- 
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ation, therefore, of the Sunday in the Christian church 
is a public weekly assertion of the two first articles in 
our Creed, — the belief in God the Father Almighty, 
the Maker of heaven and earth ; and in Jesus Christ, 
his only Son, our Lord. 

I must not quit this part of my. subject without 
briefly taking notice of a text in St. Paul's epistle to 
the Colossians, which has been supposed to contradict 
the whole doctrine which I have asserted, and to 
prove that the observation of a Sabbath in the Chris- 
tian church is no point of duty, but a matter of mere 
compliance with an ancient custom. In the second 
chapter of that epistle, St. Paul, leaking of <^ the 
hand-writing of ordinances, which is blotted out, hav- 
ing been nailed to the Redeemer's cross," adds, in 
the sixteenth verse, **Let no man therefore judge 
you in meat or in drink, or in respect of an holiday, 
or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath days." From 
this text, no less a man than the venerable Calvin 
drew the conclusion, in which he has been rashly fol- 
lowed by other considerable men, that the sanctifica- 
tion of the seventh day is no indispensable duty in the 
Christian church, — that it is one of those carnal 
ordinances of the Jewish religion which our Lord hath 
blotted out. The truth, however, is, that, in the 
apostolical age, the first day of the week, though it 
was observed with great reverence, was not called the 
Sabbath day, but the Lord's day, — that the separ- 
ation of the Christian diurch from the Jewish com- 
mxmion might be marked by the name as well as by 
the day of their weekly festival ; and the name of the 
Sabbath days was appropriated to the Saturdays, and 
certain days in the Jewish church, which were like- 
wise called Sabbaths in the law, because they were 
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observed with no less sanctity. 'Hie Sabbath days, 
therefore, of which St. Paul in this passage spetkSf 
were not the Sundays of the Christians, but the Satur-* 
days and the other Sabbaths of the Jewish calendar. 
The Judaising heretics, with whom St. Paul was all 
his life engaged, were strenuous advocates for the 
observation of these Jewish festivals in the Christian 
church ; and his (St. Paul's) admonition to the Co- 
lossians is, that they should not be disturbed by the 
censures of those who reproached them for neglecting 
to observe these Jewish Sabbaths with Jewish cere- 
monies. It appears from the first epistle to the Co« 
rinthians, that the Sunday was observed in the church 
of Corindi with St. Paul's own approbation. It 
appears from the Apocalypse, that it was generally 
observed in the time when that book was written by 
St. John ; and it is mentioned by the earliest apolo- 
gists of the Christian faith as a necessary branch of 
Christian worship. But the Sabbaths of the Jewish 
church are abolished : nor is the Christian, in the 
observation of his own Sabbath, to conduct himself by 
the childish rules of the old pharisaicd superstition. 
This brings me to consider, in the last place, the 
manner in which the Christian Sabbath is to be 
kept. 

As the reason of the institution rests mi such com* 
mon benefits as the creation of the world and man's 
redemption, it is evident that all descriptions of men 
stand obliged to the duties of the day. No elevation 
of rank may exempt ; no meanness of cimdition may 
exclude; no inexperience of youth disqualifies for 
the task ; no decrepitude of age is unequal to the 
toil ; no tenderness of sex can sufifer from the fiitiguob 
Since the proper business of the day thus engages 
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every rank, every sex, and every age, it is evident 
that it requires a suspension of the ordinary business 
of the world ; for none can be at leisure for secular 
eBQiployments, when all are occupied, as they ought 
to be, in devotion. All servile labour, and all worldly 
business was accordingly prohibited by the Mosaic 
law, under the highest penalties ; and capital puni^- 
m^it was, in an early instance, actually inflicted on 
a man who only went out on the Sabbath to gather 
sticks for fuel. Christian magistrates have not only 
the permission, they have the injunction of our Lord» 
— they have the authority at least of inference from 
the example of what he did himself, and what he 
justified when done by his disciples, to remit much of 
the rigour of this interdiction. Such a cessation, how- 
ever, of business and of pleasure should be enforced, 
as may leave neither necessity nor temptation upon 
any denomination of men in the community to n^- 
lect the proper observance of the festival. It is to be 
remembered, that although the worship of God is the 
chief end of the institution, yet the refreshment of 
the lower ranks of mankind, by an intermission of 
their labours, is indisputably a secondary object. 
<< Thou shalt rest on the seventh day," said the law, 
<< that the son of thy handmaid, and the stranger may 
be refreshed.'' A handmaid, in the language of the 
Old Testament, denotes a female slave : the son of a 
handmaid, therefore, is the offspring of a female slave ; 
which, by the laws of the Jews, as of all people 
among whom slavery hath been allowed, was the pro* 
perty of the master of the mother. The stranger 
seems here to be set in opposition to the homebom 
slave, -— denoting a foreign slave, bought with money 
or taken in war. These two descriptions of the home- 
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bom and the foreign slave comprehend the whole of 
that oppressed and helpless order of mankind. It is 
expressly provided by the law, that on the Sabbath 
day this liarassed race of mortals should have their 
refreshment* Now, as these injunctions were evi- 
dently founded on the general principles of philan- 
thropy, it should seem, that allowance being made for 
the difference between the rigour of the Jewish 
and the liberality of the Christian dispensation, — 
and allowance being also made for the different cir- 
cumstances of the ancient and the modem world, 
— these injunctions of the suspension of the labours 
of the lower ranks are universally and perpetu- 
ally in force, in all parts of the world, and in all 
ages ; the rather as they are no less calculated for the 
benefit of the higher than for the comfort of the lower 
orders. It is useful to both to be admonished at fre- 
quent intervals, — the one for their consolation, the 
other for the suppression of that pride which a con- 
dition of ease and superiority is too apt to inspire. It 
is useful to both to be reminded of their equal relation 
to their common Lord, as the creatures of his power, 
. — the subjects of his government, — the children of 
his love, — by an institution which, at frequent intervals, 
unites them in his service. Under this recollection, 
the servant will obey with fidelity and cheerfulness, 
and the superior will govern with kindness and lenity. 
It is of the highest importance to the present good 
humour of society, and to the future interests of men 
of every rank, that these injunctions should be 
observed with all the exactness which the present state 
of society may admit. 

The labour of man is not the only toil which the 
Mosaic law prohibited on the Sabbath day. "On 
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the seventh day thou shalt rest, that thine ox and 
thine ass may rest.'' It was a principle with some of 
the heathen moralists, that no rights subsist between 
man and the lower animals, — that, in the exercise of 
our dominion over them, we are at liberty to pursue 
our own profit and convenience, without any consider- 
ation of the fatigue and the miseries which they may 
undei^o. The Holy Scriptures seem to speak an- 
other language, when they say, << The righteous man 
is merciful even to his beast ; '' and as no reason can 
be alleged why the ox or the ass of Palestine should 
be treated with more tenderness than the Ipndred 
brutes of other countries, it must be upon this gen- 
eral principle, that mercy is in some degree due to the 
animals beneath us, that the Divine legislator of the 
Jews provided on the Sabbath for their refreshment* 
This, therefore, like the former provision (allowance 
still being made for the different spirit of Judaism 
and Christianity), is to be considered as a general and 
standard part of the institution, which is violated 
whenever, for the mere pleasure and convenience of 
the master and the owner, either servants, or even 
animals, are subjected to the same severity of toil on 
the Sabbath, which belongs to the i^iaturd condition 
of the one, and to the civil rank of the other, on the 
six days of the week. On the Sabbath, man is to 
hold a sort of edifying communion with the animals 
beneath him ; acknowledging, by a short suspension 
of his dominion over them, the right of the Creator 
in himself as well as in them, and confessing that his 
own right over them is derived from the grant of the 
superior Lord. 

It appears from what has been said, that the prac- 
tice which is become so common in this country 
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ttnoBg all ranks of men, of making long journeys on 
the Sabbath day without any urgent neeeasityy is one 
of the highest bueaches of this holy institution. It 
bn»ks in upon the principal business of the day, lay- 
ing some under a necessity, and furnishing others with 
a pretence, for withdrawing themselves from the pub- 
lie assemblies ; and it defeats the ordinance in its 
sdiordinate ends, depriving servants and cattle of that 
temporary exemption from fatigue which it was in- 
tended both should enjoy. This, like other evils, hath 
arisen from small beginnings; and, by an unper- 
ceived, because a natural and a gradual, growth, hath 
attained at last an alarming height. Persons of the 
higher ranks, whether from a certam vanity of appear- 
iug great by assuming a privilege of doing what was 
generally forbidden, or for the convenience of travel- 
ling when the roads were the most empty, began 
within our own memory to make their journeys on a 
Sunday. In a commercial country, the great fortunes 
acquired in trade have a natural tendency to level all 
distinctions but what arise fit>m affluence. Wealth 
supplies the place of nobility ; birth retains only the 
privilege of setting the first example. The city pre- 
sently catches the manners of the court ; and the 
vices of the high-bom peer are futhfiiUy copied in the 
life of the opulent merchant and the thriving trades- 
man. Accordingly, in the space of a few years, the 
Sunday became the travelling day of all fdio travel in 
their own carriages. But why should the humbler 
citizen, whose scantier means oblige him to commit 
his person to the crammed stage-coach, more than 
his wealthier neighbour, be exposed to the hardship 
of travelling on the working days, when the multitude 
of heavy carts and waggons moving to and fro in all 
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directions raiders the roads iinpIeaflaDt and unsafe to 
all carriages of a slighter fabric ; e^ecially. when die 
only real inconvenience, the dangi^ of such obstme- 
tions, is infinitely increased to him, by the greater 
difficulty with which the vehicle in which he makes 
his uncomfortable journey crosses out of the way, in 
deep and miry roads, to avoid the &tai jostle ? Tlie 
force of these principles was soon perceived ; and, in 
open defiance of the laws, stage-coaches have, for 
several years, travelled on the Sundays. The wag* 
goner soon* understands that the road is as free for 
him as for the coachman, ^^ that if the magistrate 
connives at the one, he cannot enforce the law against 
the other ; and the Sunday traveller now breaks the 
Sabbath, without any advantage gained in the safety 
or pleasure of his journey. It may seem, that the 
evil, grown to this height, would become its own 
remedy : but this is not the case. The temptation 
indeed to the crime among the higher ranks of the 
people subsists no longer ; but the reverence for the 
day among all orders is extinguished, and the abuse 
goes on from the mere habit of profaneness. In the 
country, the roads are crowded on the Sunday, as 
on any other day, with travellers of every sort : the 
devotion of the villages is interrupted by the noise of 
the carriages passing through, or stopping at the inns 
for refreshment. In the metropolis, instead of that 
solemn stillness of the vacant streets in the hours of 
the public service, which might suit, as in our fathers* 
days, with the sanctity of the day, and be a reproof to 
every one who should stir abroad but upon the busi^ 
ness of devotion, the mingled racket of worldly busi* 
ness and pleasure is going on with little abatement j 
and in the churches and phapels which adjoin the 
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public streets, the sharp rattle of the whirling phae- 
ton, and the graver rumble of the loaded waggon, 
mixed with the oaths and imprecations of the brawl- 
ing drivers, disturb the congregation and stun the 
voice of the preacher. 

These scandals call loudly for redress : but redress 
will be in vain expected from any increased severity 
of the laws, without a concurrence of the willing 
example of the great. This is one of the many 
instances, in which a corrupt fashion in the higher 
orders of society will render all law weak* and ineffec- 
tual. I am not without hope that the example of 
the great will not be wanting. I trust that we are 
awakened to a sense of the importance of religious 
ordinances, by the dreadful exhibition of the mischiefs 
of irreligion in the present state of the neighbouring 
apostate nation ; and though our recovery from the 
disease of carelessness and indifference is yet in its 
beginning, appearances justify a sanguine hope of its 
continuance, and of its ultimate termination, through 
the grace of God, in a perfect convalescence. And 
when once the duties of religion shall be recom- 
mended by the general example of the superior ranks, 
then, and not till then, the bridle of legal restraint 
will act with effect upon vulgar profligacy. 

But, in the application of whatever means for the 
remedy of the evil, — whether of legal penalties, 
which ought to be enforced, and in some cases ought 
to be heightened, — or of the milder persuasion of 
example, — or of the two united, which alone can be 
successful, — in the application of these various means, 
the zeal of reform, if it would not defeat its own 
end, must be governed and moderated by a prudent 
attention to the general spirit of Christianity, and to 
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the general end of the institution. The spirit of 
Christianity is rational, manly, and ingenuous ; in all 
cases delighting in the substantial works of judgment, 
justice, and mercy, more than in any external forms. 
The primary and general end of the institution is 
the public worship of God, the Creator of the world 
and Redeemer of mankind. 

Among the Jews, the absolute cessation of all ani- 
mal activity on their Sabbath had a particular meaning 
in reference to their history : it was a standing sym- 
bolical memorial of their miraculous deliverance from 
a state of servitude. But to mankind in general, — 
to us Christians in particular, — the proper business of 
the day is the worship of God in public assemblies, 
from which none may without some degree of crime 
be unnessarily absent. Private devotion is the Chris- 
tian's daily duty ; but the peculiar duty of the Sabbath 
is public worship. As for those parts of the day 
which are not occupied in the public duty, every 
man's own conscience, without any interference of 
public authority, and certainly without any officious 
interposition of the private judgment of his neigh- 
bour, — every man's own conscience must direct him 
what portion of this leisure should be allotted to his 
private devotions, and what may be spent in sober 
recreation. Perhaps a better general rule cannot be 
laid down than this, — that the same proportion of the 
Sabbath, on the whole, should be devoted to religious 
exercises, public and private, as every man would 
spend of any other day in his ordinary business. The 
holy work of the Sabbath, like all other work, to be 
done well requires intermissions. An entire day is a 
longer space of time than the human mind can em- 
ploy with alacrity upon any one subject. The auster- 
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ity, therefore, of those is little to be commended, 
who require that aU the intervals of publie worship, 
and whatever remains of the day after the public duty 
is satisfied, should be spent in the closet, in private 
prayer and retired meditation. Nor are persons in 
the lower ranks of society to be very severely cen- 
sured, — those especially who are confined to popu- 
lous cities, where they breathe a noxious atmosphere, 
and are eng^d in unwholesome occupations, from 
which, with their daily subsistence, they derive their 
daily poison, — if they take advantage of the leisure 
of tlie day to recruit their wasted strength and 
harassed spirits, by short excursions into the purer 
air of the adjacent villages, and the innocent recrea^ 
tions of sober society ; provided they engage not in 
schemes of dissipated and tumultuous pleasure, which 
may disturb the sobriety of their thoughts, and inter- 
fere with the duties of the day. The present humour 
of the common people leads, perhaps, more to a pro- 
&nation of the festival, than to a superstitious rigour 
in the observance of it : but in the attempt to reform, 
we shall do wisely to remember, that the thanks for 
this are chiefly due to the base spirit of puritenical 
hypocrisy, which in the last century opposed and 
defeated the wise attempts of government, to regulate 
the recreations of the day by authority, and prev^tit 
the excesses which have aetu^y taken place, by a 
rational indulgence. 

The Sabbath was ordained for a day of public wor- 
ship, and of refreshment to the common people. It 
cannot be a day of their refreshment if it be made a 
day of mortified restraint. To be a day of wori^iip^ 
it must be a day of leisure from worldly business, and 
of abstraction from dissipated pleasure. But it need 
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not be a dismal one. It was ordained for a day of ge- 
neral and willing resort to the holy mountain ; when 
men of every race, and every rank, and every age, pro- 
miscuously, — Hebrew, Greek, and Scythian, — bond 
and free, — young and old, — high and low, — rich 
and poor, — one with another, — laying hold of 
Christ's atonement, and the proffered mercy of the 
Gospel, might meet together before their common 
Lord, exempt for a season from the cares and labours 
of the world, and be ** joyM in his house of prayer.** 
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SERMON XXIV, 



John, iv. 42. 

TVe have heard him ourselves ; and know that this 
is indeed the Christy the Saviour of the world. 

'TwAS in an early period of our Savour's ministry, 
— in the beginning of the first year of it, shortly 
after his first public appearance at Jerusalem, that 
the good people of the town of Sychar in Samaria, 
where he made a short visit of two days in his journey 
home to Galilee, bore that remarkable testimony to 
the truth of his pretensions which is recorded in my 
text. ** We have heard him ourselves," they say 
to the woman of their town, to whom he had first 
revealed himself at the well by the entrance of the 
city, and who had first announced him to her coun- 
trymen : " We no longer rely upon your report : we 
ourselves have heard him. We have heard him pro- 
pounding his pure maxims of morality, — inculcating 
his lessons of sublime and rational religion, — pro- 
claiming the glad tidings of his Father's peace. We 
ourselves have heard him ; and we are convinced that 
this person is indeed what he declares himself to be: — 
we know that this is indeed the Saviour of the world, 
the Christ." 

This profession consists, you see, of two parts : 
the terms in which it is stated imply a previous ex- 
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pectation of these Saftiaritans, of a Christ vrho should 
come ; and declare 'a conviction that Jesus was that 
perscm. It is very remarkaUe in three circumstances. 

First, for the persons from whom it came. They 
were not Jews; they were Samaritans, — a race of 
spurious Israelites sprung from the forbidden mar- 
riages of Jews with heathen families, — a nation who, 
idthough they professed indeed to worship the God 
of Abraham after the rites of the Mosaic law, yet, as 
it should seem, from the censure that was passed 
upon them by a discerning and a candid judge, ** that 
they worshipped they knew not what,** — as it should 
seem, I say, from this censure, they had but very im- 
perfect notions of the nature of the Deity they served ; 
and they were but ill instructed in the true spirit of the 
^rvice which they paid him. These were the per- 
sons who were so captivated with the sublimity of 
our Saviour's doctrines, as to declare, that he who 
had so admirably discoursed them, could be no other 
than the Christ, the Saviour of the world. 

The second thing to be remarked is the very just 
notion these Samaritans express of the office of the 
Christ whom they expected, -^ that he should be the 
Saviour of the world. In the oiiginal language of 
the New Testament, there are more words than one 
which are rendered by the word " world** in the Eng- 
lish Bible. One of these is a word which, though 
it properly signifies the whole of the habitable globe, 
is often used, in a more confined sense, by those later 
Greek writers who were subjects of the Roman em- 
pire, and treat of the affairs of the Romans. By these 
writers it is often used for so much only of the world as' 
was comprised within the limits of the. Rouian empire.^ 
It has been imagined that the evangelists, following 
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in this particular tl^ example of the politer writers ef 
their timesy have used this same word to denote 
what was peculiarly their world, the territory of Judea; 
Men of learning, in these later ages, have been much 
too fond of the practice of framing expositiona of 
Scripture upon these grammatical r^bements^ The 
obsenration may be partly just : in many instanoes^ 
however, it hath been misapplied v and I would advise' 
the unlearned reader of the English Bible, wherever 
the world is mentioned^ to take the word in its most 
natural, that is, in its most extended meaning* This 
rule will seldom mislead him ; and the few instances 
in which it may be incorrect are certain passages rf 
history, in which exactness of interpretation is not of 
great, at least not ^general, inqK)rtance. In the text, 
however, at present before us, the original word is not 
that which is siq>posed to be capable of a limited in- 
terpretation : on the contrary, it is that word which is 
used by the sacred writers to denote the mass of the 
unconverted Gentile world, as distinguished from 
God's pecuUar people^ Of this world, therefore^ and, 
by consequence^ of the whole world, the Samaritans, as 
it appears by the text, eiq^ected in the Christ the 
Sanour* It appears, too» £rom the particulars of our 
Saviour's conference with the woman at the well, 
which are related in the prec^i^ part of this chafyter, 
•r-it appears, that of the means by wludi the Messiah 
^as to effect the salvation of the world, these same 
people had a very just though perhaps an inadequate ap« 
prehension* They expected him to save the world by 
teaching the true religion. *.< I know," said the 
woman, <* when the Messiah is come, he will tell ua 
all things,'' — all things . concerning the worship of 
God ; for that was the topic in discosaion. The cir* 
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cutnstanffes wbkb th« evaBgdist'Sr aarrstive discovers, 
of t\m woman^S' fbrtnev life give* u^ no^ reason to sup- 
pose that she liad been a person of a very thoughtfuUr 
r^li^k^us turn of mind^ whieh had led her to be par- 
ticularly inquisitive after the true meaning of tiie pro«* 
pheeies. It is to be »ipposed, therefore, that die 
notions which she expressed were the conunou notiona 
of her country. It was the notion^ therefore, of the. 
Samaritaiui of this age, that teaching men the true re- 
ligion would be in great, part the means which the. 
Messiak would employ for the general salvation of 
mankind : and since thia was their notion of the 
meana by which* the- Messiah's salvation should be 
efiected* they must have placed the salvation itself in 
such a deliverance as these means were naturally fitted 
to accomplish, -*- in a deliverance of mankind from 
the corruptions which ignorance, hypocrisy, and super* 
stition^ had introduced in morals and religion, and 
particularly in the rites of external worship. Another 
thing appears, by the woman's profession,. -« that the 
Samaritana were aware that the time was actually 
come for thia deliverer's appearance* Jesus had said 
ta hiei^— »"The hour cometh,. and now is, when the 
true wxurshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth i for the ^adier seeketh such to worship him.?' 
The woman took, this declaration in its true meaning. 
She answered,,-^ " I know " (these words in the 
beginiung of the woman's ^swer are opposed to thosi^ 
Uf which, oui; Saviour had bespoken her attention, — 
" Belii^v^ i»e"X:— " Yon have my belief," she said. 
'* I know y^u tell me what is true : I know that the 
Mga^iah ia just op3P» coming (that h the precise mean- 
ing qS tha origiiial worda)^ I know that the appointed 
tinm Uf wofis^ -^ thM^ the Mes^ahi inu3t preiscntly 
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arriye ; and I know that when that person is come, he 
will tell us all things/' Great and innumerable are the 
mysteries of godliness I The Samaritans, who knew 
not what they worshipped, had truer notions of the 
Messiah's office, and of the nature and extent of the 
deliverance he was to work, than the Jews had, who 
for many ages had been the chosen depositaries of the 
oracles of God. The Samaritans looked for a spiritual, 
not a temporal — for a universal, not a national, deliver- 
ance ; and, by a just interpretation of the signs of the 
times, they were apprized that the time in which Jesus 
of Nazareth arose was the season marked by the pro- 
phetic spirit for the Messiah's appearance. Attend, 
I beseech you, to this extraordinary fact, deduced, 
if I mistake not, with the highest evidence, from the 
public profession of the Sycharites which is contained 
in my text, connected with the particular professions 
of the woman. This fact will lead us to interesting 
speculations, and to conclusions of the highest import- 
ance. The use I would at present make of it is 
only to admonish you, by this striking instance, of 
how little benefit what are called the external means 
of grace may prove, — the advantages even of a Divine J 

revelation, — of how little benefit they may prove to 
those whose minds are occupied with adverse pre- 
judices, or who trust so far to that partial favour of 
the Deity, of which they erroneously conceive the ad- 
vantages of their present situation to be certain signs, 
as to be negligent of their own improvement. On 
the other hand, you see what a proficiency niiay be 
made, by God's blessing, on the diligent use of scanty 
talents. The Samaritans, you see, who were not included 
in the commonwealth of Israel, who had no light but 
what came to them obliquely, as it were, by an irregular 
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^xeflection from the Jewish temple, — no instruction 
but that of fugitive priests, and under the protection 
.of a heathen prince, — these Samaritans had so far im- 
proved under this imperfect discipline, as to attain 
views of the promised redemption of which the Jews 
themselves missed, whom the merciful providence of 
God had placed under the immediate tuition of Moses 
and the prophets. 

I return to the analysis of my text. The third cir- 
cumstance to be remarked in this profession of the 
Sycharites, is the great warmth and energy of expres- 
sion with which they declare their conviction, that 
Jesus was that universal Saviour whose arrival at this 
season they expected. ** We know^* they say to the 
woman (this word expresses an assurance of the mind 
&r stronger than belief ) : *^ we give entire credit to 
your report. But your assertion is no longer the 
ground of our belief ; our persuasion goes far beycmd 
any belief founded upon the testimony of a third per- 
son. We believe your report ; but we believe it be- 
cause we ourselves have heard him. And we know, 
and can maintain each of us upon his own proper 
knowledge and conviction, that this person is indeed 
the Christ, the Saviour of the world.'' Would God, 
that all who now name the name of Christ, I had 
almost said, were Sycharites I but would Gt>d they all 
were animated with that full-grown confidence of 
faith, which, in a visit of two days, our great Master's 
preaching had raised to such strength and maturity in 
the honest hearts of these half-taught Samaritans t 

These facts, then, are clearly deducible from the 
text, -— that the Samaritans of our Saviour's day, 
no less than the more instructed Jews, expected a 
Messiah ; that they knew no lesss than the Jews 
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(Aet idle thne -w^s come lor his 4KppeHnmoe i; ishsli, 
in the Mesfliidi, l^ey expected, not like 1^ hub- 
-taken Jews, a Simour of the Jewiak oontMi mdy^ lor 
of Abraham^s 4e8eenda»t;s, hnt of the worU,<-«*B 
Saviour of tihe worUl fron mofni xadier .than Aom 
phy4Acal evil. 

Of these faots, I nmy li^eafter, with ISaod's gDaoious 
assistance, endeavour to investigate ihe cavses. Tlie 
speculfltioa ^1 1>e no less inpraving dun curious. 
it will .give us occasion to eut[aufe by what means <fliad 
had provided that -something of a imraeuloos, heaie 
the natimd, witness of himself 4diould Tomam among 
the Gentfles in tibe dailcest ages of lidoktry. We duQl 
'find, if I mistake not, diat a miraculous testimMiy of 
Goif as the tender Parent 'of mankind, fomided npon 
jeariy revedations and wide-spcead pmphecies, beaide 
iiiat testimoi^ 'wlndi 1^ works of nature bear to him 
as the universal Lor4, was ever exnsting n the heathen 
world, although for many ages the $me was Ifbtle re- 
garded, and the other la^ buried and ^eoiicealed. We 
idudl, 'besides, hm% oocasion to consider and to ex- 
plain many |Mio^iecies that lie«eatteBed in tibe books 
4>f Moses. When I iuMre diown you sidiat aEeve the 
foundations of the previous feibh of the Samaritans in 
{the Messiafti to oome, I aoay then proceed to enquice, 
i^on what evidence the people of .%char weoe induced 
to believe that Jesus was the expected persan. But, 
as 'these topics will requit>e some accuracy and lengdi 
lof 'disqmsitioii, I ahail for Ae ^present idecline them ; 
and i AsH bring my present discourse to a eondnsion, 
w'hen I ha^e mentioned and considered a difficulty 
indiich some find in the story .of aw Lord^s id»t to die 
town ^Sychar, ^and of hiS'Confevence with the woman at 
4iie well'; aftdwhidi they think a,gioat'One, tiiosigh, m 
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my judgment, k is either altegeth^ groundless, or, if it 
bsLYemij feimdation, it is nefertheless entirely removed 
by tke diseovery wliich my text makes of the state of 
the Samaritans' &iih at the tkne of our Lor4's appear* 
anoe. Whenoe was it,^ it halh been said, that Jesus, 
who d^ared iumsdf not sent to save the lost sheep 
of the house of Isiael, should, to these Samaritans, (a 
«ce which m a more advanced period o£ his ministry 
he radced with Gentiles, when he first sei^ his 
japostles out to anuounce the abroach of the kingdom 
4i£ heaven^ forbidding them to go into any G^itile 
province, or to enter any Samaritan towii,) — whence 
was it, that in this early p^od, to these Samaritans, 
ttmd in particidar to a woman of that country, whose 
character at that time was not iireproachahle, whatevar 
her succeeding life might be when she became a dis- 
eq»fe ef our Lord, — wh^ice was it that at this early 
period, in this country, and to this woman, our Lord 
declared himself more explioitly than it is supposed 
he had yet done in any part of Judea, or even in pri- 
vate amcmg his <ywn disciples ? 

Perhaps the supposition which creates this difficulty 
— the suppositicm that Jesus had not declaned him- 
aielf explicitly, eit^ier among the Jews in general, or to 
any lof fais discafifes in private, — may be unfounded : 
«t least, it is BO proof Uiat it is true, that we read not 
in any of the four evangelists that Jesus had, at any 
.time ibefore this interview with the Sychmte woman, 
«aid to anyone, either in public or in private, << I am 
the Messiah/' To (those who consider the abridged 
rmanner in which -tbe levai^elists have written, — in 
which they professed to write the story of their Mas- 
ter's litfe, omktmg many more incidents than they ha^ 
mhite^ — to those who .conaider this circumstance^ ,it 
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will be no argument that no declattition equally ex- 
plicit had been previously made, that none such is 
recorded. The important transactions of the whole 
interval between our Lord's baptism Mid his return 
into Galilee after the first passover, which are con- 
tained in the four first chapters of St« John's Gospel, 
the three other evangelists have altogether passed by : 
and those who are read in history, either sacred or 
profane, well know, that the negative of any probable 
fact is never to be concluded from the silence and 
omission of even the most accurate and exact histo- 
rians. From the narrative contained in the three 
first chapters of St. John's Gospel, my conclusion, I 
confess, would be, that our blessed Saviour was from 
the very first sufiiciently explicit, with his select 
associates, upon the general point of his pretensions ; 
and neither at Jerusalem nor in Galilee at all reserved 
in public. But, granting the truth of the supposition 
upon which the difficulty is raised, I say the solution 
of the difficulty is easy to be found, in the view which 
the text displays of the religious opinions of the Sa- 
Qiaritans at the time of our Lord's visit to the town 
of Sychar. The Samaritans at that time had truer 
notions of the Messiah's character and office, — I will 
^ot say, than any that were commonly to be found 
among the Jews, — but I will say, than any one even 
of the apostles had, before their minds were enlight- 
ened by the Holy Spirit, afler our Lord's ascension. 
Now, we are told that it is one of the maxims of 
God's government, "that to him that hath," — to 
him that hath acquisitions of his own, made by an 
assiduous improvement of his talents, by a studious 
cultivation of his natural endowments, and a diligent 
use of the external means of knowledge which have 
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been a£Porded him, — *< to him shall be given " the 
means of greater attainments ; ** but from him that 
hath not/' — from him who can show no fiiiits of his 
own industry, — ** from him shall be taken even that 
which he seemeth to have/* This unprofitable servant, 
in the natural course of things, and by the just judg* 
ment of God, shall lose the advantages which throu^ 
sloth and indolence he hath neglected to improve. 
By this maxim, every particular person's rank and 
station will be determined in the world to come. If 
it is not constantly observed in the present world, the 
necessity of departing from it either is the result of 
that disorder and irregularity which man's degeneracy 
hath introduced, or it may be an essentia] part of the 
constitution of a probationary state. Still, in general, 
it is reasonable to suppose, that the external light of 
revelation, like the internal influences of the Spirit, 
when no particular good purposes of Providence are 
to be answered by a more arbitrary and unequal dis- 
tribution of it, — in general f it is reasonable to suppose, 
that it is dispensed to different persons, in proportion 
to the inclination and ability to profit by it which the 
Searcher of hearts discerns in each. Where, then, is 
the wonder, that our Saviour should declare himself 
so openly to these honest Sycharites, who were then 
earnestly looking for the great redemption, — whose 
hearts were ready, and whose understandings were 
prepared to receive such a deliverer as Jesus pretended 
to be, ^ to acknowledge the Christ, the Son of God, 
although he came in the form of a servant ? Where 
is the wonder that he should make this great disco- 
very, in the first instance, to a weak woman, laden 
with the follies of her youth, if, notwithstanding the 
irregularity of her past life, he discovered in her heart 
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« jsoil ift TvbiA Hb hoty doctrine might take root aad 
Jhrnndi P The jrestrictieii laid upon the apostles, in 
Ifeir ficBt mfdflsieii, not to -visit the £ia»aritsiu, was 
IffciiaUy finmded ion ceaaoBS of |K>licy, —not oh any 
^islilae of the Samaiitans. It vAght hare obstructed 
Ae jaoDomptisbment of our Sa^ur^i great desigUt had 
the jSamarkan wwkitudc at Aat time risen on his aide; 
as liie Jewish mdhititde, if I cox^eefcure arigtt» was 
jripe te xiae, had he ^decdaned himself the temporal 
Messiah which they expected. But how, then, would 
man's i g dempl ion have heen efiected, whidi Pequired 
that his Uood should flow ftnr tmr crime, — that he, 
as ihe npreaentatire of guilty man, Aould sufier 
capital pnnisfament as a criminal ? It was probably 
ftrthis reason that the public call was not tobegivai 
to Sanarta in his lifetime, lest Samaria dKiuld obey 
iL This, at least, seems consistait with the genend 
foiitics of 4mf Saviour's life ; for it is very remark* 
.aUe, 4^hat -as he^rew in fiuUic fam£^ he became moone 
leaerved with his £riends and BMre <^n with hisene- 
naies. This appenrs in a very strikkig mannar in the 
fiiECumfltances of his laat journey to Jerusalem, when 
he wient 4q> (thithtf to return home no more till he 
flMid finished the ^great atmakement. From Gaiiiee^ 
iwfaere his fri^ids were [numerous, and his party staron^ 
he rstole away in 'Secret z through Samaiia, where he 
was then Jless Imown, he made a mei^ public pro- 
Igness.: Jerusaleow where the &cti<m of his enemies 
prevBiledt he entered in open triunq^: in the tem;4e^ 
Jabehid defiance to the chi^ priests audiuleTs^ tel&ig 
them that >i^ at their nequest, he should silence the 
(acclamations of hisjfdlower8i(whidi he refused to do), 
the stones of the hufldiog would pFOclaim his titles, 
and isalute the pnesfiiit Deity, from similar oiotiveii, 
it may reasonably be presumed, our Saviour, iii the 
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ef iht SamintaBS ivitk sn ]]|m aaroicai of las ^obdh 
jbbA his office. In a more adra&oed poaod, dben(t -mi 
Ihe speedy £Keoution of Us great ifea^, Jie imidd 
jmt cttli then ta his pairty, lest iiy seourbng his tpecsoii 
tdney "diMilil thwart his puipese. 

Aod BOWyfitnat these loantra^feed exaioplea of'Sasi^ 
jntan faoth aiid Jewidi MandneBS, let every one lake 
«EM5oiirageiiieiit» and let levery •ne learn die iieceaffty 
:of aasididty m aelf^infracremait. Does any one ^ffhoae 
tboug^less heart has farther^ lieea set spon ike hiat 
49f the eye, t^e pomp of the i^w]id,<)r the pride of life^ 
jbegin ^ow to peveeiw the dnportanoe ^of futurity? 
Does any one v^Imbi the ^olenee <of pasnoa hatix 
^carried into iatrocioms terineB, whicfa repetifcian hath 
rendered habitual and familiar, he^ i» perceive his 
danger ?'*^ would he wish te eaeape-it, if -an eanfe 
-were paasiUe j^ -— Let him, then, not be discouraged 
by any enoimities of his precedhig life. Ho hecosae 
Christ's disciple, <eiiwry one who widies jb permitted : 
tevery ^me's yast sins :are forgbrea frmn the saoflraat 
that he ^esobies to confimn to the fraaepts and (ex- 
ample (of >hi8 .SaviooB. .He adio anade nn apen diseo- 
irery of himself, *-^ aa aaiiy iproffer Df aab[atioI^ to a 
people who, though eat iddlatens, had bat aaopeif ectly 
•kaai'vai the lEathec, — ^.fte aHha, la a eoaxfisnanoe the 
lOfacasioii af nvhieh wsas enidentiy i£ ins laam wekimg^ 
jseroaled bivself to aivvaman iivxng in impure fMion- 
him^tngbdi theaiaA Basasba hadaailed iKrhaid)aad, 
*-^he who tioxgare llie ^ner that perfiimfid his feet, 
aad ia^ed tiimiaith the teaaa af har nepentanae,^^ 
As *wha absolved tka adnkereBS iakea iaa ik» fadt,'^-*- 
Jk? arifeo aalled Saul the pecseeutor to be a pHlar and 
am apostle of the finth he had so crneUy eppreased, -^ 
he who from the cross bore the peaitent jODaapamon of 
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his last loonies to Paradise, — he hath said, — and 
you have seen how his actions accorded with his words, 

— he hath said, — <* Him that cometh to me, I will 
in nowise cast out/' *^ Him that cometh to me in 
humility and penitence, I will in nowise cast out. 
In nowise, — in no resentment of any crimes, not 
even of idaphemy and infidelity, previous to his com- 
ing, will I exclude him from the light of my doctrine, 
from the benefits of my atonement, from the glories 
of my kingdom." Come, therefore, unto him, all ye 
that are heavy laden with your sins. By his own 
gracious voice he called you while on earth : by the 
voice of his ambassadors he continueth to call ; he 
calleth you now by mine. Come unto him, and he 
shall give you rest. -rest from the hard servitude 
of sin, and appetite, and guilty fear. Tluxt yoke is 
heavy, — that burden is intolerable : His yoke is 
easy, and his burden light. But come in sincerity ; 

— dare not to come in hypocrisy and dissimulation. 
Think not that it will avail you, in the last day, to 
have called yourselves Christians, — - to have been 
born and educated under the Gospel light, — to have 
lived in the external communion of the church on 
earth, — if all the while your hearts have holden no 
communion with its Head in heaven. If, instructed 
in Christianity, and professing to believe its doc- 
trines, ye lead the lives of unbelievers, it will avail you 
nothing in the next, to have enjoyed in this world, 
like the Jews of old, advantages which ye despised, — 
to have had the custody of a holy doctrine, which 
never touched your hearts, — of a pure commandment, 
by the light of which ye never walked. To those who 
disgrace the doctrine of their Saviour by the scandal 
of their lives, it will be of no avail to have vainly called 
him " Lord, Lord." 
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We have heard him ourselves ; and know that ifiis 
is indeed the (Jhrist, the Saviour of the world. 

Such was the testimony which, in an early period 
of our Saviour's ministry, the good people of the 
town of Sychar in Samaria bore to the truth of his 
pretensions. They make, you see, a double pn^es- 
sion, — first, of a previous f^th in a Christ that was 
to come i then of a futh now wrought in them by 
the preaching of Jesus, that Jesus himself was the 
person they expected. 

From this public confession of the Sychsrites, con- 
nected with the sentiments which had been expressed 
by a woman of the same town, in her private con- 
ference with our Lord at Jacob's Well, these facts, as 
I showed you in my last discourse, may readily be 
deduced, — that the Samaritans of our Saviour's day, 
with advantage of less Ught from revelation, no less 
than the more instructed Jews, expected a Messiah, 
that they knew no less than the Jews, that the time 
was come for his appearance ; that in the Messiah 
who was now to come, they expected not, Uke the 
mistaking Jews, a Saviour of the Jewish nation onlyj 
or of Abraham's descendants, but of the world ; that 
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they expected a Saviour of the world from moral evil, 
— from the misery of sin and guilt, — from the cor- 
ruptions of ignorance, hypocrisy, and superstition. 

Of these facta I now purpose to investigate the 
causes. I am to enquire, therefore, first, on what 
grounds the previous faith which we find in the Sa- 
maritans — their faith in a Christ to come — was 
founded ; and in the next place, what particular evi- 
dence might produce their conviction that Jesus was 
the person they expected actually arrived. 

The first iiuestion, what were the g^ounda of their 
previous fiiith, may seem, naturally ta divide itself into 
two parts, — as it respects this previous faith in that 
part whick waa peculiar to the Samaritans ', os in that 
more general part of it in which they ovif concurred 
in the universal expectation of all the civilised nation^ 
of the world. Tha expectation of n: extraordinairjf 
p^son who should arise about thi^ tune m ludeag 
and be the insttrument of great impH)veiiienta in th^ 
maimers and aonditiim of mankindj^ wasalmost i£ n0| 
altogether universal at the time cf our Saviaur^s birtbt 
aod had beea gradoaEy spceading^aad gettii^ strength 
for some time befi^re' it. The. &ei, is sonot^rioua to 
all who ham any knowledge of antiquity,; that it i« 
needless to attempt: any proof of it*- It may be aa^ 
wmed aa a prmci]de which earen an infidel of c^adour 
would be ashamed to deny ^ ov^ if mf. one would 
deny it,. I would dealing' ail diapite with sucbi m 
adversavy^ a& too ignocant tOt i^eame (^m^t^ction, or 
tid» dkiugfffmovtA to affkoowledge what he nyo^ sfr 
eretly adoMb. Thii gen^caji. expectation, waa coiumw 
ih^refiKve i^ tlM^ Sa^witami^ with, otbar mtioo^: w4 
a^ fitr 9a ill. waa e^minmii. ili vm^t be ^caoed to^ sqsm 
ttrnxatoM 9mxm:f fov wmifk om^ wh^ b« Um gem^ 
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than their effects. What wbs pecnliar to tfae Sb^ 
maritans^. waa the just notbii whifih is expressed in 
m J text» and in the private professions of the Syeha* 
rite woman, of the nature and extent of the benefits 
men were to receive from the expected deliverer, and 
of the means by which the deliverance was. to be 
accomplished. 

The subject therefore before us» in its fiirst general 
branch, the enquiry into thr gromuls of the* previous 
fidth of the Samaritans, appears^ h^ this view of it^ 
to be of vast extent and comprehension : for^ to gine 
the question a complete discussum, and to comdaet 
the enquiry in what mi^t seem the most natural 
order, it would be necessary to consider, first, th« 
general grounds of the expectation which so* generally 
prevailed, — and afterwards to enqnire from what par- 
ticular sources the Samaritans drew tftnae just views 
of the Messiah's business whidi they have beeai jfeund 
to entertain. The investigatiitMi of the first qiiestiom 
would carry ua into: deep disquisitiona of theological 
antiquities. 

It ia not much my praiotice tei ribrink firom diflir 
culties ;. nor can I bring myself to believe tiiat cwi* 
mon people are so incompetent as: tb^ ave- gazieraUy 
supposed to be, to comprdbu»d whatever the. pireadbi^ 
will be at the trouble, to explain*. Und&r ther contrary 
persuasion, I scru^ not ta serve yow with stsoogitr 
meats than aare generally thonght fit &x populw di- 
geation* I should consuJt my mm ease moiei. sad 
your advantage lesa^ if I oeuld aoquiesee in thi$ gCh 
nerai opmion> 

For our present sulgeet; The. coobsBtion. of tb? 
Samaidtaiia in the utitde of religious mfomaioon: wm 
iBL consequence of thein eouneelam mtb thft Jewsii m 
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different from that of any other people, that we may 
reasonably separate the two questions concerning their 
particular faith and the general expectation of the 
rest of mankind, and consider them as distinct sub- 
jects ; for the views of the Samaritans might have 
been just what they were, although the Gentiles had 
been left (which never was their case) in total dark- 
ness. For the present, therefore, I shall postpone 
the general question concerning the grounds of the 
general expectation of the Gentiles, (which I purpose, 
however, with God's gracious assistance, at some 
future season to resume, — but for the present I shall 
postpone it,) and, confining myself to the particular 
case of the Samaritans, I shall endeavour to ascertain 
the particular sources from which they drew their 
information that the Messiah was to come for the 
general advantage of mankind, and that he was to 
come in the character of a public teacher of the true 
religion. In the first circumstance, their expectations 
differed from those of the Jews ; and in the second, 
from those of the whole Gentile world. Now, since 
these notions, which were peculiar to themselves, 
could not be formed on any vague traditions which 
were current among any other people, — - and since 
they have been remarkably justified by the event 
of things, — it is most reasonable to suppose that 
they were drawn immediately from the word of God, 
-— from prophecies of the Old Testament, which the 
Samaritans interpreted with more discernment than 
the Jews, because they were free from the prejudices 
which the Jews entertained in favour of their own 
nation ; perhaps for this reason, that being secretly 
conscious of their spurious original, however they 
tnight boast their descent from Abraham, they were 
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unwilling to admit those exclusive claims of his family 
for which the Jews so zealously contended, and on 
which their fatal prejudices were founded. But if 
the notions of the Samaritans were drawn immediately 
from the Old Testament, it is evident they are to be 
sought in those parts of it which the Samaritans ad- 
mitted. The Samaritans admitted no part of th^ 
sacred writings of the Jews but the five books of 
Moses. In the books of Moses, therefore, we are to 
look for such prophecies of the Messiah as might be 
a sufficient foundation of the faith of the Samaritans, 
— of that pure faith which was free from the errors 
of the Jews, and far more particular than the general 
expectation of the Gentiles. In the books of Moses 
we must look for prophecies of the Messiah, declarmg 
the general extent of the deliverance he was to ac- 
complish, and describing him in the charaetcfr of a 
religious teacher. And these prophecies must be 
clear and explicit, — not conveyed in dark images 
and ambiguous allusions, but in terms that might be 
open to popular apprehension before their accomplish- 
ment ; for if no such prophecies should be found in 
the books of Moses, the faith of the Samaritans will 
be a fact for which it will be impossible to account. 

For prophecies describing the Messiah as the ge- 
neral benefactor of mankind, it is no difficult task to 
find them in the books of Moses : the greater difficulty, 
perhaps, would be to find any prophecy of him, of 
that, high antiquity, in which the extent of the bless- 
ings that should be the consequence of his appearance 
is not expressly signified. This circumstance is clearly 
itaplied in the earliest revelations ; and it is remark- 
able that it is always mentioned in the most explicit 
terms, in the promiises made to the ancestors of the 
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Jewish nation. A general restoration of mankind 
from the ruin of the &I1 was plainly implied in the 
original curse upon the serpent : for what would have 
been the great victory of the woman's seed, if the 
greater part of Eve's posterity were doomed to con- 
tinue in the power of the common enemy ? — if, for 
one family to be brought by Christ within the pbs- 
sibility of salvation, two hundred and ninety-seven 
millions were to remain the neglected victims of the 
devil's malice ? -— > which, upon a very moderate com- 
putation, was the case, if Jacob's was the single family 
that was to have an interest in Christ's redemption. 
After the flood, when Jehovah was described as the 
God of Shem, it was declared that Japhet was to find 
a shelter in Shem's tabernacle. Nor can I perceive 
that the curse denounced on Canaan's degenerate 
posterity amounted to an absolute exclusion of his 
descendants fit>m the knowledge and the worship of 
Shem's God: the contrary, I think, is mercifiilly 
implied in the terms of the curse, — though, I con- 
fess, very darkly. When it was first intimated to 
Abraham that the Messiah was to arise among his 
descendants, it was at the same time declared that 
the blessing was to reach to all the families of the 
earth ; and this declaration was constantly repeated 
upon every renewal of the glorious promise to Isaac 
and to Jacob : so that the whole tenour of patriarchal 
prophecy attests the universal extent of the Messiah's 
blessings ; and the thing is so very clear, that it is 
unnecessary to be more particular in the proof of it. 

Again, for the time of his appeaivice. This was 
marked in Jacob's dying prophecy by a sign which 
the Samaritans of our Saviour's days could not but 
discern. The dissolution of a considerable state hath. 
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ISke all events, its regular and certain causes, which 
work the ultimate effect by a slow and gradual pro- 
gress. The catastrophe is ever preceded by public 
disorders, of which human sagacity easily forecasts 
the event. To the Samaritans of our Saviour's day, 
living in the heart of the Jewish territory, it must 
have been very perceptible that the sceptre was falling 
from the hand of Judah, when the Jewish polity was 
actually within half a century of its dissolution ; -— > 
and when the sceptre should depart from Judah, then, 
according to the holy patriarch's prediction, the Shiloh 
was to come. 

Of the extent, therefore, of the Messiah's blessings, 
and of the time of his appearance, the Samaritans 
might find clear information in the books of Moses. 
Upon these points the earliest prophecies were so 
explicit, that no higher qualification could be requisite 
to comprehend their general meaning, than a freedom 
of the mind from prejudices in favour of the preten- 
sions of the Jewish nation, — prejudices which the 
Samaritans, who hated the Jews, were not likely to 
entertain. 

It may be somewhat more difficult to produce 
the particular predictions in which they found the 
Messiah described as a religious teacher. That pre- 
dictions to this purpose do exist in the books of 
Moses, in terms which were clearly understood by 
the ancient Samaritans, cannot reasonably be doubted : 
because we find this notion of the Messiah in the 
previous faith of the Samaritans, of which the books 
of Moses were the sole foundatioti. If these pro* 
phecies are now not easy to be found, the whole dif** 
ficulty must arise from the obscurity which time hath 
brought, through various causes, upon particular 
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passages of these very ancient writings, which ori- 
ginally were perspicuous. 

It were perhaps not difficult to prove, that the 
promise which accompanied the delivery of the law 
at Sinai, — the promise of a prophet to be raised up 
among the Israelites, who should resemble Moses, — 
had the Messiah for its ultimate object ; and from the 
appeal which is repeatedly made to it by the first 
preachers of Christianity, — from the terms in which 
the enquiries of the Pharisees were propounded to the 
Baptist, — from the sentiments which the Jewish 
multitude were accustomed to express upon occasion 
of several of our Saviour's miracles, — it is very evi- 
dent, that, in the age of our Lord and his apostles, 
the Messiah was universally looked for by the Jewish 
nation, as the person in whom that promise was to 
receive its final and particular completion. In the 
office of a prophet, and more particularly in the re- 
semblance of Moses, the character of a teacher is 
indeed included ; but of a national teacher of the 
Jews only, not of an universal instructor of mankind. 
This promise, therefore, could hardly be the foundation 
of the expectation which the Samaritans entertained 
of a public teacher who was to rescue the whole world 
from moral evil, by instructing all men in the true 
religion : for in the letter of the prophecy no such 
character appears ; nor is it probable, that before the 
merciful scheme of Providence was developed and 
interpreted by the appearance of our Saviour, and the 
promulgation of the Gospel, men would be so quick- 
sighted in the interpretation of dark figures and 
distant allusions, as to descry the character of a uni- 
versal teacher under the image of a prophet of the 
Israelites. The passages, therefore, on which the 
Santiaritans built their hope we have yet to seek. 
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' One passage which, if I take its meaning right, 
contains an illustrious prophecy to our purpose, oc- 
curs in the book of Deuteronomy. It is the begin- 
ning of that prophetic song in which Moses, just 
before his death, describes the future fortunes of the 
twelve tribes of Israel. This song is contained in 
the thirty-third chapter of Deuteronomy, under the 
title of *< The blessing wherewith Moses the man of 
God, at the point of death, blessed the children of 
Israel.'' The particular passage of which I speak 
lies in the second, third,' fourth, and fifth verses. 
From the quick transitions that are used in it, from 
narrative to ejaculation, and from ejaculation again to 
narrative, — and from the mixture of allusion to past 
&cts and future events, — it has much of that natu- 
ral difficulty which is in some degree inseparable 
from this style of composition : and the natural dif- 
ficulty of the passage seems considerably heightened 
by the errors of transcribers ; insomuch, that the 
ablest critics seem to have despaired of reducing the 
original text to any grammatical propriety, or of 
drawing from it any consistent meaning, without 
much liberty of conjectural emendation. If the in- 
terpretation which I shall venture to propose should 
seem new, it will nevertheless be thought a circum- 
stance somewhat in its favour, that, at the same time 
that it brings the passage to a more interesting and 
more connected sense than any other exposition, — a 
sense, too, the most pertinent to the occasion, -— > it 
requires fewer alterations of the present text than are 
necessary in any exposition that hath been hitherto 
attempted. Of forty-two words, of which the whole 
passage is composed, six only undei^o slight alter- 
ations, and a seventh is omitted. The six alterations 
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have the sanction of antiquity, — two from the Sama- 
ritan copy of the original text, three from the Greet 
translation of the Seventy, and the sixth from the 
Syro- Arabic and Chaldee versions. In the omission 
of the seventh word, which is the name of Moses in 
the fourth verse, I have the consent of all judicious 
critics ; who have found the omission necessary in all 
possible interpretations of the passage. In this sacred 
poem, the particular baiedictions of the several tribes 
are naturally prefaced with a thankful commemoration 
of that which was the great and general blessing of 
the whole nation, — the revelation which they enjoyed, 
and the singular privilege of a polity and a law of 
Divine institution. The mention of these national 
prerogatives is mixed with intimations of God's gene>- 
ral tenderness for the whole human race, with which 
the particular promises to the Jews, as hath been be- 
fore observed, were seldom unaccompanied in the 
earlier prophecies ; and, as I understand the passage, 
a prediction of the final conversion of the Jews to 
Christ, after a previous adoption of the Gentiles, 
finishes the lofty proem of the inspired song. Such, 
as I conceive it, is the general scope and purport of 
the passage ; — of every part of which, with the few 
alterations I have mentioned, I shall now give you 
the literal translation, — or, where that cannot be 
done with perspicuity in the English language, the 
exact meaning, accompanied with so much of para- 
phrase and remark as may be necessary to illustrate 
the connection, and to justify my version in its prin- 
cipal peculiarities. 

The prophet enters upon his subject with poetical 
allusions to the most striking circumstances of the 
glorious scene which accompanied the promulgation 
of the law. 
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*< Jehovah came from Sinai ; 
His uprising was from Seir : 
He displayed his glory from mount Paran ; 
And from the midst of the myriads came forth 
the Holy One*, — 
'< On his right hand streams of fire/' 
Seir and Paran were places in the Wilderness 
where the Divine glory had been sensibly displayed. 
The myriads from which the Holy One is described 
as coming forth, were the myriads of attendant angels 
whose descent, perhaps, was visible before the blaze 
of light burst forth which was the well-known signal of 
the personal presence of the Holy One, — that High 
and Holy One whose transcendent perfections and 
original existence separate him by an infinite interval 
even from the highest orders of the angelic nature. 
The streams of fire on his right are the incessant 
flashes of lightning which struck the whole assembly 
with dismay. 

The description bdiig brought to this point, the 
thing next in order to be mentioned should be the 
utterance of the Decalogue ; but here the prophet 
interrupts his narrative, to commemorate God's pa- 
rental care of all mankind, in these pathetic ejacu- 
tions : — 

" O loving Father of the peoples 1 " 
<< Of the peoples," — that is, of all the different 
nations of the world ; for that is the force of '< peo- 
ples,'' in the plural. 

** O loving Father of the peoples I 
*< All the saints are in thy hand ; 

* ** The Hdy Oner The same word is used for Gcdt in the 
parallel text of Habakkuk. — Editor. 
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^^ They are seated at thy feet, 
" And have received of thy doctrine." 
** All the saints, — good men of all families and 
of all countries, — are under thy protection." In 
our English Bibles we read ^^ all his saints." It 
is upon the authority of the Seventy that I throw 
away the pronoun, which not being expressed in their 
translation had probably no place in their copies of 
the original ; and indeed its whole effect is but to 
destroy the generality of the expression, on which 
the spirit of the sentiment entirely depends. ** All 
the saints are seated at thy feet, and have partaken 
of thy doctrine." In these words, you will observe, 
the great Being who was styled the loving Father of 
the peoples is addressed in the specific character of a 
teacher ; for the expression of sitting at his feet de- 
scribes the attitude of scholars listening to the les- 
sons of a master. << And they have received of thy 
doctrine, or of thy instruction." " They have re- 
ceived, — " In the public translation, the expression 
is in future time, — " They shall receive ; " and, 
thus rendered, the passage stands as a promise of the 
instruction of mankind by future revelations. But 
we have the autihority of the Seventy to understand 
the original expression of time past. The promise 
of future instruction comes in another place: the 
allusion here is to past mercies, as an evidence of the 
universality of God's parental care of all mankind, in 
which the prophet professes his belief} and of this 
the past instances of general mercy, manifested in 
the revelations which had been granted to good men 
in the patriarchal ages, long before the institution of 
the Mosaic covenant, furnished a more pregnant 
proof than distant promises. After these ejacula- 
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tions, the prophet resumes his narrative, and proceeds 
to mention the promulgation of the law : which, pre-* 
faced as it is with these allusions to the world's old 
experience of its Maker's comprehensive love, seems 
rather alleged as a recent instance of the general 
providence, than as an argument of any arbitrary par- 
tial fondness for that particular race in which the 
theocracy was erected. 

" To us he prescribed a law." 
" He," the Holy One who came forth fix)m the 
midst of the myriads ; for the intervening ejacula- 
tions stand in parenthesis, and this line is to be taken 
in connection with the two last of the initial stanza. 

** To us he prescribed a law. 

<< Jacob is the inheritance of the Preacher : 

« He shall be king in Jeshurun, 

^* When the chiefs of the people shall gather 
themselves together 

** In union with the tribes of Israel." 
<< Jacob is the inheritance of the Preacher." This 
sentence renders the reason of the institution of the 
law, — that the family of Jacob, for the general good 
of mankind, was chosen to be the inheritance or pe- 
culiar portion of the Preacher. They were appointed 
to be for many ages the immediate objects of Divine 
instruction, and the depositaries of the sacred oracles. 
In this sense Jacob was the inheritance of **the 
Preacher,"-— > of that person who hath been in all 
ages, though in different ways at difierent seasons, 
the dispenser of the light of revelation. Of this 
Preacher Jacob is here called the inheritance, in the 
same sense in which the Jewish nation is called <* his 
own," in the first chapter of St. John's Gospel. The 
word which I have rendered by " the Preacher " hath 
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been generaily taken in this place in the sense g£ 
'* congregation ; '' which gives the whole passage a 
very different meaning : but the sense in which I 
take it, of ** the Preacher/' is the usual signification 
of the word. The use of it in the sense of ** con- 
gregation" is unexampled in the sacred writings, 
unless, perhaps, in this passage, in another in the 
book of Genesis, and a third in the book of Nehe- 
miah. The passage of the bode of Genesis will be 
particularly considered in the prosecution of our sub- 
ject. The signification of the word in question is 
not less ambiguous in that place than it is here ; and 
the sense of '^ the Preacher '* will equally suit the 
context. In Nehemiah, the sense is somewhat doubt- 
ful ; and, were it certain, the style of Nehemiah is 
not the best standard for the interpretation of Moses. 
The interval between the two writers was long ; and 
the changes and corruptions, which the Hebrew lan- 
guage underwent in the captivity of the Jewish nation, 
were great and various. The book of Ecclesiastes 
was of an earlier and a purer age ; and throughout 
that book, the word« by the consent of all interpret 
ters, signifies " the Preacher." But the particular 
advantage of taking the word here in its usual and 
proper signification is the remarkable perspicuity 
which it gives to the ensuing distich, *— clearly de- 
monstrating the person of whom it is predicated that 
he shall be a king ; which person it will be no easy 
matter to ascertain, if, by adopting any other mean- 
ing of this word, we lose the description of him which 
this line affords. ** He shall be king." The Preacher, 
whose inheritance is Jacob, shall be king. Our pub- 
lic translation has it, *< He was king;" making the 
sentence an assertion of something past, instead of a 
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prediction. And this assertion some understand of 
Moses, who ivas no king, nor ever bore the title, — and 
some, of God, of whom it were improper to say that he 
was what he ever is^ king in Jeshunm. With the au- 
thority of the Seventy, therefore, on my side, I throw 
away the letter which gives the verb the preterite form, 
and understand it of time future. ^< He," the Preacher, 
•* shall be king in Jeshunm.** The word " Jeshunm ** 
is no patronymic of the Jewish nation ; but, by the na- 
tural force of it, seems rather to denote the whole body 
of the justified, in all ages of the world, and under all 
dispensations \ and it is to be taken with more or less 
restriction of its general meaning, according to the 
particular times which may be the subject of dis- 
course. It is sometimes descriptive of the Jews, not 
as the natural descendants of Jacob or of Abraham, 
but in their spiritual character of the justified, while 
they formed the whole of the acknowledged church : 
but in prophecies which respect the adoption of the 
Gentiles, it denotes the whole body of the faithful 
gathered from the four winds of heaven. In this 
Jeshunm, the monarchy of Qod was from the begin- 
ning, is without interruption, and shall be without 
end : but the Messiali*s kingdom commenced upon our 
Lord's ascension ; and its establishment will be then 
complete, when the rebellious Jews shall acknowledge 
him. This kingdom I conceive to be here predicted, 
in the assertion that the Preacher shall be king in 
that Jeshunm which shall hereafter be composed of 
Jews and Gentiles, living in friendship and alliance, 
professing the same faith, and exercising the same 
worship. 

Thus it appears, that in this prophecy of Moses, if 
we have rightly divined its meaning, the Messiah is 
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explicitly described under the character of a preacher, 
in whose spiritual kingdom Jews and Gentiles shall 
be united as the subjects of a common Lord. This 
interpretation of this remarkable passage will receive, 
I think, considerable confirmation from the elucida- 
tion of another prophecy of an earlier age, in which 
Christ's character of a general teacher, or his business, 
at least, of teaching all the world, is described in 
terms less liable to ambiguity of interpretation. And 
this I shall consider in my next discourse. 
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SERMON XXVI 



John, iv. 42. 

TVe hme heard him ourselves; and know thai this 
is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world. 

This fourth chapter of St. John's Gospel contains a 
narrative of our Saviour's visit to the town of Sychar 
in Samaria ; and in the text we have the testimony 
which was publicly borne by the people of the place 
to the truth of his pretensions. 

Extraordinary as the fact may seem, this portion of 
the evangelical history affords the most unquestion- 
able documents of the truth of it, — that the Sama- 
ritans of our Saviour's day not only believed in a Christ 
who was to come, but had truer notions than the 
Jews, their contemporaries, of the nature and extent 
of the salvation to be expected from him, and of the 
means by which it should be accomplished : the na- 
ture of the salvation, spiritual, — the extent, universal, 
— the means, teaching. They expected a deliver- 
ance of the whole world from moral evil, by a person 
who should appear in the character of a universal 
teacher of the true religion. 

Of these just views of the Samaritans, the books of 
Moses, which were the only part of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures which the Samaritans received, were the only 
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possible foundation. The conclusion, therefore, seems 
infallible, that prophecies do actually exist in some 
part of the books of Moses, which describe the Mes- 
siah as a general teacher of the true religion, and 
express this character in terms which were clearly 
understood by the ancient Samaritans. If these pro- 
phecies are now not easy to be found, the difficulty 
must arise from the obscurity which time hath brought 
upon particular passages of those very ancient writings 
which originally were perspicuous. If, by the assist- 
ance of Him who hath promised to be ever with us, 
we should be enabled to succeed in our attempt to do 
the injuries of time in some degree away, and to re- 
store defaced prophecies of this great importance to 
their original- evidence, we trust we shall have ren- 
dered some part of the service which we* owe to that 
great cause, to the support of which our talents and 
our studies stand solemnly devoted. 

In my last discourse, I produced a passage from 
the book of Deuteronomy, which, in whatever ob* 
scurity it may have lain for several ages, with fewer 
and slighter emendations than are requisite to bring 
it to any other consistent meaning, admits an inter- 
pretation which makes it an illustrious prophecy to 
our purpose. You will recollect, that the passage is 
the proem of that prophetic song in which Moses, just 
before his death, described the fortunes of tiie twelve 
tribes of Israel. My translation, which it may be 
useful to repeat, that the agreement and resemblance 
between this prophecy and some others which I now 
purpose to consider may be the more readily per- 
ceived, —my translation of the second and three 
following verses of the thirty-third chapter of Deute-^ 
ronomy, is in these words : — 
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^* Jehovah came from Sinai ; 

** His uprising was from Seir : 

<* He displayed his glory from mount Paran ; 

<< And from the midst of the myriads came forth 

the Holy One, — 
" On his right hand streams of fire. 
" O loving Father of the peoples 1 
** All the saints are in thy hand, 
" They are seated at thy feet, 
<< And have received of thy doctrine* 
" To us he (the Holy One) prescribed a law. 
<< Jacob is the inheritance of the Preacher : 
<< He (the Preacher) shall be king in Jeshurun, 
.<' When the chiefs of the peoples gather them* 

selves together 
<< In union with the tribes of Israel/' 

The mterpretation of this remarkable passage will 
receive great confirmation from the elucidation of 
another proj^ecy, of an earlier age, which I now take 
in hand. The examination of this prophecy will con- 
sist of two parts. The first point will be, to ascertain 
its meaning, as it stands in our modem copies of the 
Hebrew text without any alteration ; and the second, 
to consider an emendation suggested by the old ver- 
sions, which, without altering the sense, considerably 
improves the perspicuity and heightens the spirit of 
the expression. 

When the patriarch Jacob was setting out for 
Padan-aram, to form an alliance by marriage accord*- 
ing to the customs of those early times, with the 
collateral branch of his mother's family, his father 
Isaac's parting blessing was to this effect : — ** God 
Almi^ty bless thee, and make thee fruitful, and muU 
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tiply thee ; and thou shalt be a multitude of peoples" 

This blessing was repeated, it seems, to the patriarch, 

in his dream at Luz ; for though this circumstance is 

^^ not mentioned by Moses in its proper place, in his 

narrative of that extraordinary dream in the twenty- 
eighth chapter of Genesis, it is however apparent, by 
the words which in the forty-eighth chapter he puts 
into the mouth of Jacob upon his death-bed : *^ God 
Almighty appeared unto me at Luz, in the land of 
Canaan ; and blessed me, and said unto me. Behold, 
I will make thee fruitful, and multiply thee ; and I 
will make of thee a multitude of peoples." You will 
observe, that it is not without a special reason that I 
choose, in these passages, to sacrifice the propriety of 
my English expression to an exact adherence to the 
letter of the Hebrew text, in the use of the word 
** peoples," in the plural. In the original language 
of the Old Testament, the word " people," in the 
singular, always signifies some single nation, and, for 
the most part, the individual nation of the Jews ; the 
plural word << peoples," signifies many nations, either 
Jews and Gentiles promiscuously, or the various nations 
of the Gentiles, as distinguished from the Jews. Our 
translators, in this instance over studious of the purity 
of their English style, have dropped this important 
distinction throughout the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment ; and thus the force and spirit of the original, 
wherever it depends upon this distinction, which is 
the case in many prophetic texts, is unhappily lost in 
our public translation. — But to return. 

This same blessing was again repeated, upon the 
patriarch's return from Padan-aram ; when God ap- 
peared to him, and said, — **1 am God Almighty. 
Be fruitful and multiply. A nation and a company 
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of nations shall be of thee." It is the same word in 
the original which is rendered in our English Bibles, 
in this third benediction, by a <* company/' and in the 
, two former passages by a ** multitude :" but it is of 

I great importance to observe, that in the promise made 

I to Abraham, that he should be a father << of many 

nations," or, according to the margin, << of a multi- 
tude of nations," a very different word is used. Were 
the marginal interpretation adopted, the terms of 
this promise to Abraham, and of the blessings pro- 
noimced upon Jacob, upon three different occasions 
in our English Bibles, would be very much the same ; 
whereas, in the original they are essentially different ; 
and the difference lies in the principal word, in th^ 
word which expresses the matter of the ^promise. 
Now, as a sameness of the terms, if it really existed, 
would be an argument for assigning one and the same 
meaning to the promises, so a regular variation of the 
terms in which the promises to Abraham and to his 
grandson were conveyed, when the promise was 
repeated twice to Abraham, — to Jacob three times, 
— creates a strong presumption that the promises to 
these different persons, in which so striking a differ- 
ence of the terms was so constantly observed, had dif- 
ferent objects ; and the event of things confirms the 
suspicion. Of Abraham, who was the common an- 
cestor of the Israelites, the Arabians, the Idumseans, 
and many other nations of the East, it might be said 
with truth, in the literal sense of the words, that he 
should be ^* the father of many nations : " but of 
Jacob, whose whole posterity was contained in the 
single nation of the Jews, I cannot see with what pro- 
priety it could be said, that ** a company of nations 
should come out of Am," or that he should be made 
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«* a multitude of peoples." To say that nations or 
peoples stand only for tribes, is an ill-devised subter- 
fuge of Jewish expositors ; it is founded upon a prin- 
ciple which ever will mislead, because it is in itself 
false, (though, by the way, it is the favourite assump- 
tion of our modem Socinians, and is the foundation 
of their whole system, ) that the prophetic style de- 
scribes little things by gigantic images. Even in the 
spiritual sense, the expression that Jacob should be a 
multitude of peoples, or that a company of nations 
should come out of him, would be improper and un- 
prophetic j for the various races of men, who, by 
embracing the faith of Christ, are become in a spirit- 
ual sense the children of Abraham and of Jacob, are 
in the same spiritual sense, by virtue of their adoption 
into the blessed family, become parts of the one nation 
of the spiritual Israel, and are no longer to be called 
in any spiritual sense a multitude or a company of 
peoples or of nations. It is a just observation of the 
learned Calvin, that a prophecy which should have 
described the Christian community under the image 
of a variety of nations would have been no blessing, 
but a curse ; since, according to the regular signifi- 
cation of the prophetic images, which have their regu- 
lar and determined significations no less than the 
words of common speech, such a prophecy would have 
been predictive of factions and schisms, and would 
have threatened a dissolution of that unity on which 
the welfare of the church depends. The word which 
in these promises to Jacob is rendered by ** multitude'' 
or " company ** in our English Bibles takes its origin 
and its meaning from a root which properly signifies 
• ** to assemble,^' or **to call an assembly ;** and the force 
of it in these passages seems more properly expressed 
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in the Greek translation of the Seventy, tlian by any 
later interpreter. Their translation is to this effect : 
in the two first places, ** I will make thee for the ga- 
thering together of nations;'' in the third place, 
*< The gathering together of nations shall be from 
thee ; " and the gathering together which is intended 
can be no other than the gathering of all nations into 
one in Christ. But, if I mistake not, this great event 
is much more expressly mentioned in these passages 
than it appears to be even in the version of the 
Seventy ; the Messiah being personally mentioned 
under the character of the ** Gatherer of the nations : '' 
for the word which the Seventy render by " the ga- 
thering together," and the English translators by *f a 
multitude'' or "company," may, by its derivation, 
either signify the persons o[ which an assembly is 
composed, in which sense our English translators 
understood it, *— or the act of bringing them toge- 
ther, which is the sense the Seventy express ; or it 
may bear a third sense, which perhaps is of all the 
most pertinent in the passages in question,— it may 
stand for the person by whose authority the assembly 
is convened. Any one of these three senses, the 
word, for its natural force, may bear indifferently ; 
and in which of the three it is in any particular pas- 
sage to be taken, can only be determined by the oc- 
casion upon which it is introduced, by what is said of 
it, and by the words with which it is immediately 
connected. In the passages in question, the first 
sense seems absolutely excluded by the truth of his- 
tory, with which true prophecy must ever be consist- 
ent : Jacob never became the father of a multitude of 
nations. Of the remaining two, we are at liberty to 
choose that which may be most consistent widi his- 
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tory and with the general tenour of the ancient pro- 
phecies, and may give the most importance to the 
sense and the most spirit to the expression. The 
spirit of the expression will be the most striking if the 
last of the three senses be adopted, that of a person ; 
for, with this sense of the word, the literal rendering 
of the three passages will be thus : of the two first, 
** I have appointed thee for a gatherer of the peoples ; " 
of the third, ** A nation, and the Gatherer of nations 
shall arise from thee." Were I satisfied that our mo- 
dem copies of the Hebrew text give these promises to 
Jacob precisely in the terms in which they were ori- 
ginally delivered to him, without the alteration or 
omission of a single letter, I might perhaps all^e, in 
confirmation of the interpretation I would propose, 
that our Lord may be imagined to allude to this pre- 
diction of himself under the character of a Cratherer 
of the nations, in those pathetic words with which he 
closed his public preaching : *^ O Jerusalem, Jerusa- 
lem! thou murderess of the prophets I thou that' 
stonest them that are sent unto thee I how often 
would I have gathered thy children together in what 
manner the hen gathereth her own chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not 1 ** But, whichever be 
the true rendering, — ^^ whether "the Gatherer,** for 
for which my opinion stands, or " the gathering to- 
gether,** which the Seventy approve, — the prophecy 
contains an evident allusion either to the person of 
Christ as a teacher, or to his business as a teaching ; 
for although the ambiguous word, in the sense of an 
assembly, seems to carry no natural limitation of its 
meaning, but might stand for any assembly convened 
by proclamation, without regard to any particular end 
or purpose for which it might be holden, — yet the 
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most frequent use of if among the sacred writers is, 
for assemblies of which the purpose is either civil con- 
sultation or religious worship and instruction : and 
the civil assemblies to which it is applied are, for the 
most part, those in which something of religious busi- 
ness mixes itself, more or less, with the purpose of 
the meeting : so that, in the sense of ** an assembly, 
it pretty much corresponds with the English word 
" congregation ;" which by its natural force might 
stand for any assembly, and yet, by the usage of our 
best writers, and indeed of common speech, is appro- 
priated to religious assemblies. By analogy, there- 
fore, we may conclude that this same word, in the 
sense of an " assembler,** must peculiarly denote the 
person who presides in a religious congregation, whd 
leads the public worship, and instructs the people : 
and the Gatherer of nations, in this sense, is the pro- 
per character of the founder of a religion which was 
to be adopted by the whole Gentile world ; except, 
perhaps, that it may seem somewhat more compre- 
hensive, as describing a person who should gather the 
nations, as our Saviour would have gathered the chil- 
dren of Jerusalem, for the double purpose of teaching 
and of saving them. 

In these passages, therefore, of the book of Genesis, 
as they stand in our modem copies of the Hebrew 
text, whether we follow the version of the Seventy 
or adopt another which the original words will equally 
bear, we have an explicit prediction of the instruction 
and salvation of the Gentiles, to be accomplished by 
a descendant of Jacob. The two first, indeed, in 
which it is said to Jacob that he should be or that 
God had appointed him to be for a gatherer or for 
the gathering of the peoples, declare, perhaps, the 
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general benefit immediately intended by the selection 
of Jacob's family ; who, for the general good of all 
mankind, were appointed to be for a certain period 
the depositaries of the true religion, and the objects 
of a miraculous discipline. Their intercourse, in various 
ways at different periods, — by conquest or by com- 
merce, by alliance or by servitude, — with the prin- 
cipal empires and most enlightened nations of the 
world, — in the earliest times with the Moabites, the 
PhoDuicians, the Egyptians, and the Syrians of Damas- 
cus, — afterwards with the Assyrians, the Babylonians, 
and the Persians, — then with the Greeks, — and, last 
of all, with the Romans, — the intercourse of the 
Israelites, in every period of their state, with the peo- 
ple that was the most considerable for the time, was 
the means of keeping alive some knowledge of the 
true God even among the heathens, in such a 
degree at least as might prepare the world for a 
general revelation at the appointed season. They 
were, as some of their own Rabbin have very well ex- 
pressed it, the witnesses of the one true God to all 
mankind. In this sense Jacob was appointed for the 
congregations, or for the teacher of the people : his 
posterity was a race of priests, a nation of prophets* 
The third passage specifically respects either the 
general salvation of the Gentiles, or the person who 
was to save them by teaching them a true religion 
and a pure worship. According to the version of the 
Seventy, << The gathering together of the nations shall 
be from thee." This passage is exactly paraUel with 
our Saviour's own words, in his conference with the 
Samaritan woman, " Salvation is of the Jews." The 
salvation of the Gentiles is predicted ; and the accom- 
plishment of it is ascribed to a descendant of Jacob. 
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According to the version which to me seems preferablet 
it is a prophecy describing a descendant of Jacob by 
the character of the Saviour and the teacher of ail 
mankind. 

We therefore find in this promise to Jacob, as it is 
represented in the copies of the Hebrew text which 
are now in use, such a declaration of God's merciful care 
of all mankind, — so explicit a prediction of a teacher, 
or at least of a teaching of the Gentiles, as may suffi- 
ciently account for the just views which the Samaritans 
entertained of the nature as well as of the extent of 
the Messiah's redemption! 

I cannot take leave of this same prophecy, without 
considering an emendation which the translation of the 
Seventy suggests. The true object of the prophecy is 
that which appears in the interpretation of the Greek 
translators, — the mysterious scheme of Providence 
of gathering all nations into one in Christ. But, 
though the Seventy have so far succeeded as, not to 
misinterpret, (for they have expressed the true pur- 
port of the prophecy, and have introduced no false 
images which the original words do not convey,) 
whether they have had the good fortune to seize the 
true turn of the original expression, and have given 
the prophecy in its getiuine form as well as its true 
meaning, will bear a question. In their translation^ 
the prophecy is a simple prediction of the event. The 
original words will bear an exposition which render it 
an animated prediction of the person by whom the 
event was to be accomplished, in that particular 
character in which we have the highest reason to think 
he is actually described in some passages of the Mosaic 
writings which have been long misunderstood* The 
different interpretations of this passage have all arisen, 
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as I have in a preceding part of this discourse ex- 
plained, from the ambiguity of a single word, which 
by its natural force may indifferently signify either 
a multitude assembled, the act of assembling, or the 
person by whose authority the assembly is convened. 
If the ambiguous word be taken in the last of these 
three meanings, the literal rendering of the three pas- 
sages in question will be to this effect : of the two 
first, " Thou shalt be,** or " I have appointed thee to 
be for a gatherer of the peoples ; ** of the third, << A 
nation and the Gatherer of nations shall arise from 
thee." I shall not dwell upon the arguments that 
might be alleged for giving a preference to this inter- 
pretation of the passages in question, as the original 
text stands in our modem copies ; but I shall proceed 
to show, that in older copies, which were likely to be 
more sincere, this was the most obvious if not the only 
sense which the Hebrew words presented. 

The copies of the Hebrew text which are now in 
use, from which the English and most modem trans- 
lations of the Old Testament have been made, give 
the text which the Jews have thought proper to con- 
sider as authentic, since a revision of the sacred books 
by certain learned Rabbin who lived several centuries 
after Christ. These critics, by their very imperfect 
knowledge of the Hebrew language, which in their 
time had been a dead language ainong the Jews them- 
selves for many ages, and by their prejudices against 
our Saviour, were but ill qualified for their arduous 
undertaking. I would not over confidently chaise 
them with an impiety of which they have been sus- 
pected, — of wilful corruptions of the prophetic text 
in prejudice of our Lord's pretensions. To say the 
truth, I am little inclined to give credit to this heavy 
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accusation : the Jews, to do them justice, with all 
their prejudices, have ever shown a laudable d^ree of 
religious veneration for the sacred text ; and have 
employed the greatest pains, though not always by the 
most judicious means, to preserve its integrity. I am 
therefore unwilling to believe that any Jew would 
make the least wilful alteration in any expression 
which he believed to have proceeded from the inspired 
pen. But although I am inclined to acquit them of the 
imputation of wilful corruptions, (without any impeach- 
ment, however, of the candour of those who judge more 
severely, for they have roomenoughfortheirsuspicions,) 
it is but reasonable to suppose, — it were unreasonable 
to suppose the contrary, — that where various readings 
occurred of any prophetic text, these Jewish critics 
would give the preference, not in malice, but in the 
error of a prejudiced mind, ^ they would give the 
preference to that reading which might seem the least 
favourable to the scheme of Christianity, and to give 
the least support to the claims of that Saviour whom 
their ancestors had crucified and slain ; and that this 
was actually their practice, might be proved by many 
striking instances. It is, therefore, become of great 
importance to consider how certain texts might stand 
in more ancient copies of the sacred writing^ ; which 
is oflen to be discovered from the translations and 
paraphrases made before the appearance of our Saviour^ 
and of consequence before any prejudices against him 
could operate. Among these, the Greek translation 
of the Pentateuch, for its great antiquity, deserves the 
highest attention, being about two hundred and 
sixty years older than the Christian era. And though 
an extreme caution should be used in admitting any 
conjectural emendations of the sacred text, lest we 
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should corrupt what we attempt to amend, yet the 
historical enquiry after the varieties of the ancient 
copies cannot be prosecuted with t-oo much freedom : 
for, though it might be dangerous to make any alter- 
ation of the modem text, except upon the most cer- 
tain evidence, yet it can never be dangerous to know 
of any particular text that it was once read otherwise ; 
and the enquiry might often prove the means of 
restoring many illustrious prophecies. Nor can I see 
for what reason we should be scrupulous to adopt read- 
ings which give perspicuity to particular passages, and 
heighten the prophetic evidence, when we have the 
highest reason to believe that those readings were 
received by the Jews themselves, in their unprejudiced 
times ; and were only called in question afterwards, 
for the positive testimony they seemed to bear to our 
Saviour's claims, and to the Gospel doctrine of a 
general redemption. The passages which would be 
most apt to suffer, through the prejudices of the later 
Jewish critics, would be those in which the call of the 
Gentiles was most openly predicted, and in which the 
I Messiah was described as a universal teacher* 

i We have seen that this description of the Messiah 

is contained in the promises to Jacob, as they stand 
in the modem Hebrew text. From an attentive con- 
sideration of the Greek translation of the Seventy, 
I cannot but persuade myself that this character of 
the Messiah was far more explicitly expressed in the 
copies of the Hebrew from which that version was 
made, though it was not clearly understood by those 
translators ; and yet the whole difference between their 
copies of the original and those of the modern Jews 
consists in the omission of a single letter in the later 
copies. The word <* gathering," or " gatherer," 
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on the true sense of which so much depends^ is. 
rendered by the Seventy, in every one of the three 
passages in question, in the plural number, — not 
" gathering 9** but gatherings ; " and yet the original 
Hebrew word, in the present state of the text, is sin- 
gular. These translators have in general followed their 
original with such scrupulous exactness, — expressing 
in their Greek all the grammatical peculiarities of their 
Hebrew original, often at the expense not only of the 
purity but of the perspicuity of their style, -7- that 
no one who has had the opportunity of giving a critical 
attention to that translation will believe, that the 
Seventy would in three places, where they found a 
word in the Hebrew which could not but be singular, 
choose, without any necessity, to express it by a plural 
word in Greek ; and every one who cannot believe 
this will find himself compelled to conclude, that that 
word, which in our modem copies of the Hebrew text 
is necessarily singular, in the copies which the Seventy 
used was something that might be taken for a plural. 
The addition of a single letter (and that a letter which 
transcribers have been very apt to omit) to the word 
which now occurs in th0 Hebrew, will give it that plural 
form which the Seventy have expressed : but, with 
the addition of this letter, the Hebrew word may be 
either that plural word which the Seventy understood 
it to be, or a singular word which literally signifies 
" the Preacher." " The words of tlie Preacher^ the 
son of David king of Jerusalem. Vanity of vanities^ 
saith the Preacher." This, you know, is the title and 
the beginning of the book of Ecclesiastes. The word 
which here, and in other parts of this- same book, is 
very properly rendered in our English Bibles by " the 
Preacher," differs not in a single letter from that plural 
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word which in the promises to Jacob the Seventy have 
rendered by " the gatherings." But since this word, 
by the consent of all interpreters, signifies << the 
Preacher " throughout the book of Ecclesiastes, why 
should it be otherwise understood in other passages of 
Scripture, where the same sense may suit the context ? 
In the promises to Jacob, no other sense of the word 
will equally suit the context, since no other interpre- 
tation of the word produces an equal perspicuity of 
the whole sentence. This, therefore, is the sense in 
which it is most reasonable to understand it ; and the 
literal translation of these three passages, as the text 
appears to have stood in the copies which the Greek 
trapslators followed, will be thus : of the two first, 
" Thou shalt be,** or " I have appointed thee to be for 
a preacher of the peoples ; *' of the third, ^< A nation 
and the Preacher of nations shall come out of thee." 
It is no great objection to this interpretation that the 
Seventy missed it : these translators were Jews, and 
would be little inclined to admit a sense of any text 
which should make it a prediction of the Messiah in 
the express character of a teacher of the Gentiles. 
They took up, therefore, with another meaning, which 
the word, considered by itself, might equally bear, 
though it rendered the sentence less perspicuous. The 
want of perspicuity was a circumstance in which they 
found a shelter for their prejudices. They perhaps 
imagined, that *< the gathering of the nations," though 
by the proper import of the Hebrew words it expressed 
*< a gathering of the nations for the purpose of instruc- 
tion and salvation," was only an obscure prediction of 
a universal monarchy of the Jews, to be established by 
the Messiah, and a gathering of the Gentiles under 
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that monarchy by conquest ; and an obscure predict 
tion of this exaltation of their own nation was more 
to their taste than an explicit prophecy of the Mes* 
siah as a general benefactor. The Samaritans, whd 
had no interest in the national prosperity of the Jews 
their enemies, were better interpreters. 

To sum up the whole of this long but interesting 
disquisition, it appears that the promises to Jacob, 
conveyed first in his father Isaac's parting blessing, — 
repeated in the patriarch's dream at Luz, and, for the 
last time, when God appeared at Peniel, — in any 
sense in which they can be taken, contain, especially * 
the last of them, a clear prophecy of the Messiah as a 
universal teacher. The precise terms in which these 
promises were conveyed are in some small degree un- 
certain ; for we find, in the translation of the Seventy, 
the plainest indications of a small difference, in all 
the three texts, between their copies and those which 
are now received. The difference is only of a single 
letter in the ancient copies, which is not found in those 
of the present day ; and this variety afiects not the 
sense of the promise^ but makes some difference in the 
degree of precision with which the sense is expressed. 
The terms of the promise, according to the one or the 
other of these two different readings, — according to 
the ancient or the later copies, — are unquestionably 
correct ; and according to either, the general purport 
is the same : but if the greater correctness lie in the 
later copies, then the Messiah's character of a teacher 
of the nations is only to be drawn from the general 
character of a gatherer, in which it is i^ontained ; or 
his particular business of teaching the nations from 
the general business of gathering them : if the ancient 
copies gave the truer reading, then the Messiah is ex- 
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pressly announced under the specific character of a 
" Preacher of the nations." 

In either way, we have found, in these promises in 
the book of Genesis, of which the Samaritans acknow- 
ledged the authority, an explicit prophecy of the 
Messiah as a universal preacher. Two prophecies, 
therefore, of this import seem to be yet legible in the 
books of Moses ; and, by bringing these prophecies to 
light. We discover a new circumstance of agreement 
between the character which our Lord sustained and 
the prophecies that went before concerning him. 

I would now turn your attention for a moment to 
a subject which might well deserve a particular dis- 
cussion, — the evidence upon which the Samaritans, 
looking for a Christ to come, were induced to believe 
that Jesus .was the person. What was the evidence 
which produced this belief? — what is the evidence on 
which we believe? We are curious to examine the 
philosophy of the doctrine ; — we seek for the com- 
pletion of prophecies, and for the evidence of miracles ; 
— - unless we see signs and wonders, we will not be- 
lieve : but upon what evidence did the Samaritans 
believe? We read of no miracles performed among 
the Sycharites. That we read of none is not a proof 
that none were performed : but if any were, it was not 
evidence of that kind which took possession of the 
hearts of the Samaritans : — they allege our Saviour's 
doctrine as the ground of their conviction ; and our 
Saviour's doctrine carries with it such internal evi- 
dence, — it is in itself so rational and consistent, — - in 
its consequences so conducive to that which must be 
the great end of a Divine revelation, if any such be 
extant, — - it discovers a scheme of salvation so won- 
derfully adapted both to the perfections of God and 
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the infinnities of man, — that a mind which hath not 
lost, by the force of vicious habits, its natural sense of 
right and wrong, its natural approbation of what is 
good, and great, and amiable, will always perceive the 
Christian doctrine to be that which cannot easily be 
disbelieved when it is fairly propounded. The Sama- 
ritans heard this doctrine from the Divine Teacher's 
mouth for the short space of two days : we, in the 
writings of the evangelists, have a complete summary 
of his triennial preaching ; we have, joined with the 
detail of many of his miracles, the delineation of his 
character, and the history of his wonderful life of 
piety and love : we have seen the fortitude with which 
he repelled temptation, — the patience with which he 
endured reproach, —« the resignation with which he 
underwent the punishment of others* crimes : in the 
figured language of the apostle, we ourselves have 
heard him preach, — we have seen him crucified, — 
we have seen him rise again : we experience his pre- 
sent power, in the providential preservation of his 
church and support of his doctrine. The Samaritans 
were convinced by a preaching of two days ; — how 
then shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation I 
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SERMON XXVII. 



PniLiPPtANS, iii. 15. 

« 

Let us therefore^ as many as be perfect^ be thus 
minded; and if in any thing ye be otherwise 
minded, Ood shall reveal even this unto you. 

The obscurity of this text arises from two causes, — 
from a double sense of the word " minded," and 
from an improper use of the word " otherwise." 

The word " minded " predicates indifferently any 
state of mind, — this or that particular state, accord- 
ing as the occasion upon which it is used, and the 
words with which it is connected, may limit and qua- 
lify its general meaning. A state of the mind may 
be either a state of its dispositions and affections 
towards external objects, — a state of its hopes and 
fears, its desires, and' aversions, its schemes, purposes, 
and machinations, — or a state of the intellect with 
respect to its internal faculties, — the quickness of the 
apprehension,' the strength of the memory, the extent 
of knowledge, and the truth or error of opinion. The 
condition of a man's mind with respect to these or any 
other circumstances of its appetites, — its native 
powers or acquired endowments, — may be expressed 
in our language by his being thus or thus minded. 
By this great latitude of its signification, the English 
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word " minded " serves to convey the meaning of a 
great variety of words in the original languages of the 
Holy Scriptures. In this particular text, however, 
it is one and the same word in the original which 
answers in both parts of the sentence to the word 
^< minded : " and this original word might seem» by 
its nature and derivation, to be capable of the same 
variety of meaning as the English ; but by the usage 
of the sacred writers, its signification, so far as it cor- 
responds at all with the English word ** minded/' is 
far more restrained ; for it is never applied to the in- 
tellectual part of the mind, but with respect to the 
opinions, — nor to the disposition, but in a religious 
sense, to express the state of moral taste and senti- 
ment. It carries, however, a double meaning , seeing 
it may express a state of mind with respect either to 
opinion or religious disposition. It is used in these 
two different senses in the different branches of the 
text ; and this double application of the same word, 
in different clauses of the same sentence, makes the 
whole difficulty of the passage as it lies in the original. 
But, in our English translation, this difficulty is 
greatly heightened by the improper use of the word 
** otherwise," which in our language is a word of 
comparison between individual things, insomuch that 
it can never be used with propriety unless it is an« 
flwered by the comparative " than " either expressed 
or understood : and the expression *< to be otherwise 
minded,'' in the English language, properly signifies 
to be in a state of mind other than some certain state 
afterwards mentioned or already described. In the 
text, I doubt not but the generality of the readers of 
the English Bibles imagine an opposition is intended 
between " thus minded " and " otherwise minded ; " 
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and would perhaps supply the sentence thus : << Let 
U8» as Hiany as be perfect, be thus minded ; and if in 
any thing you be otherwise minded than thus, God 
shall reveal even this unto you/' This, at least, seems 
to be the exposition to which the English expressions 
naturally lead: but this exposition will lead us far 
away from any thing that may be supposed to be a 
wise man's meaning. 

Now, the original word which is here rendered 
** otherwise," is frequently indeed used, like the 
English word, to indicate comparison; yet, in its 
primary and most proper meaning, in which I think 
it is to be taken here, it predicates generally, without 
reference to individual terms of comparison, the op- 
posite of sameness or uniformity, — that is, difference 
or variety ; and it might perhaps be better rendered 
by the English word " variously/* We wiU take the 
liberty, therefore, to substitute " variously*' in the 
place of *' otherwise " in the text ; and, bearing 
in remembrance the double meaning of the word 
'< minded," let us see what sense the passage, thus 
corrected, will present. *' Let us, as many as be per- 
fect, be thus minded ; and if in any thing you be 
variously minded, God shall reveal even this unto 
you." Light seems to open on the passage: the 
opposition which before perplexed us between << thus 
minded " and ** otherwise minded " now disappears. 
The deficiency of the sentence is in another part than 
we at first suspected, and is to be very dififerently 
supplied. << Let us, as many as are perfect, be thus 
minded ; and if in any thing ye be variously minded, 
God shall reveal to you even this thing concerning 
which you have various minds** I doubt not but 
you now perceive that the exhortation to be ** thus 
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minded *' respects certain virtuous habits of the mind, 
— certain sentiments with respect to religious prac- 
tice, which the apostle would recommend it to the 
Philippians to assume : and the supposition of their 
being variously minded regards certain differences of 
opinion which he apprehended might subsist among 
them when this epistle was written ; and which, he 
assures them, the good habits he prescribes, were they 
once become universal, would in a great measure 
abolish, by that especial blessing of God's over- 
ruling providence and enlightening Spirit which ever 
accompanies the upright and sincere. 

The disposition or habit of the mind which the 
apostle recommends, is that which in the verses im- 
mediately preceding the text he has described as his 
own, namely, such a constant and earnest desire of 
continual improvement in the habits of a Christian 
life, as made him think lightly of any proficiency he 
had actually made in it, otherwise than as a necessary 
step towards farther attainments. Having expressed 
his high sense of the importance of the Christian 
doctrine, and the merit of that righteousness which 
consists in the exercise of Christian duties, and arises 
from a true and lively faith in Christ,— he declares, in 
the tenth and eleventh verses, that he is content to be 
conformed to his Master's death, — that is, to suffer 
and to die, as he did, for the good of mankind, and 
for the interests of the true religion ; if by any means 
he might <* attain unto the resurrection of the dead. 
Not," says he, " that I have yet gotten hold, — not 
that I am secure of attaining the great prize to which 
I aspire, or am already perfect ; but I persevere in 
the pursuit, if, by my utmost diligence, I may at last 
lay hold of it. For which purpose, — that I might 
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persevere in this great pursuit, and at last lay hold 
upon the prize, — hold has been taken of me by Jesua 
Christ/' There is in the original a certain suiimated 
play (not unusual in the most serious discourse, nor 
abating any thing of its seriousness, but adding to it^ 
force,) upon the double meaning of the word << lay 
hold." A person lays hold upon thing when he takes 
possession of it, and claims it as his right and pro- 
perty. In this sense, the apostle speaks with much 
diffidence and humility of his hope of laying hold of 
his reward. A guide lays hold of a person that is go- 
ing out of his way, to lead him into it, or of a feeble 
person, to support him. In this sense, the apostle 
speaks of Christ's laying hold on him, to conduct 
him into the path of life, and to support him in it ; 
at the same time, not without some oblique allusion 
to the miraculous manner of his first conversion, un- 
der the image of a sudden and violent seizure. The 
apostle goes on : — '< Brethren, I do not so account 
of myself as if I had already gotten hold : zealous aa 
I have been in the propagation of the faith, — patient 
as I am under all the su£ferings in which it has in- 
volved me, — prepared as I am to sacrifice my life in 
its support, •— yet I do' not entertain the arrogant 
opinion, that by these services or these ^spositions, I 
have already earned my reward. I pretend to no 
merit beyond this one thing, that forgetting what is 
behind, — thinking little of attainments already made» 
— I stretch fomards to what is yet before, endeavour- 
ing at continual improvement : I make towards the 
goal, for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus. This is my mind ; these are my no-> 
tions of our duty ; these are my views of our per- 
fection : and let us all, as many as be perfect, -^ as 
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many as pretend to perfection, or would aspire afWr 
it, — be thus minded ; and if in any thing ye be 
variously minded, — if in certain points of doctrine, 
or concerning some particulars of external worship, 
you are not all agreed, — provided you are sincere in 
the desire and constant in the endeavour to improve, 
God will enlighten your understandings, and bring 
you, by a general apprehension of the truth, td agree 
no less in your opinions than in the general principles 
of life." The apostle goes on, in the following verse, 

— "Be that as it may, so far as we have already at- 
tained, walk by the same rule ; have your minds upon 
the same thing^*^ This is the exact rendering of the 
sixteenth verse : the words " let us,** which occur 
twice in the English translation, — ** let us walk by 
the same rule," and "let us mind the same thing,'* 

— the words " let us ** are in both places an addition 
of the translators, and darken the meaning. " But, 
whatever differences of opinion may remain among 
you,** says the apostle, " in that which I for my part 
consider as the only perfection to which I have yet 
attained, agree in following my example : walk by 
the same rule by which I walk, — of neglecting the 
things that are behind, and making for the goal ; 
have your minds upon the same thing which my 
mind is set upon, — a continual progress and im- 
provement.** 

Thus I have opened to you what I conceive to be 
the true meaning of the text. Indeed it is the only 
one that can be drawn without violence from the 
ivords ; and is the best suited to the purport of the 
apostle*s discourse : and, among a great variety of 
expositions that have been proposed, there is but one 
other thi^ seems to deserve the least attention } which 
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is that of those who, in the expression << thus minded/' 
refer the word "thus** to the opinion which the 
apostle expresses in the beginning of this chapter, 
concerning the ceremonies of the Mosaic law, — that 
they make no part of a Christian's duty; and the 
di£Perence of opinion expressed in the words " other- 
wise minded/' they understand of a difierence of 
opinion between the apostle himself and some mem- 
bers of the church to which he writes, upon that 
particular question concerning the importance of the 
Jewish ceremonies : and thus they bring the sense of 
the text to nothing more than a declaration concern- 
ing those who might stand for the obligation of the 
ceremonial law under the Christian dispensation, — 
that God would, at some time or other, open their 
minds to perceive the error of this particular opinion. 
As this exposition has been pretty much received, 
and has found its way into some of the best English 
paraphrases of this epistle, it may be proper briefly 
to mention our reasons for rejecting it. One great 
objection to this interpretation is, that it turns the 
text into a very singular promise of illumination, 
upon a particular question, to all who should dissent 
from the apostle's doctrines, without the stipulation 
of any condition which might render them in any 
degree worthy of such extraordinary favour. It i» 
far more reasonable to understand the promise of a 
general illumination of the mind upon religious sub- 
jects, limited to those who, under much darkness and 
imbecility of understanding, should distinguish them- 
selves by a sincerity of good intention. But an ob- 
jection of still greater weight than this is, that by 
the evident connection of the text with the following 
verse this exposition is clearly set aside. Read the 
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two verses, the fifteenth and sixteenth, in connection, 
and you will easily decide whether the sum of the 
admonition, according to this view of the passage, is 
such as the apostle can be supposed to give. ^* LiCt 
us, as many as b& perfect, be thus minded with 
respect to the rites of the Jewish religion, — that 
under the Christian establishment they are of no 
importance towards salvation ; and if any of you 
think otherwise about them, God will at some time or 
other bring you to a better mind. But, be that as it 
may, — whether you are brought to that better mind 
or no, — as far as we have attained, walk by the same 
rule." By what same rule ? — Why, according to 
this exposition, by the rule of neglecting the Jewish 
ordinances. << Have this same mind.'* What 
same mind ? — That which it has been just supposed 
they might not have, ^ the opinion that the ritual 
part of the Jewish religion is superseded by the Gos- 
pel. He that would stand for this interpretation of 
the text, let him find another instance, in the apos- 
tle's writings, where the apostle enjoins a hypocritical 
assent to opinions which the understanding has not 
received, or requires of any man to walk by a rule 
which has not the entire approbation of his con- 
science. 

I have thought proper to examine this exposition 
more particularly than I should otherwise have done, 
because I find it is much received, and has found its 
way into some of the best English paraphrases of this 
epistle. But, having shown you that it brings the 
text to a meaning little consistent with the general 
sense and spirit of the Gospel, I shall think it need- 
less to dwell upon the farther confutation of it. Some 
other expositions are to be found among the Latin 
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fathers, which all rest upon a corruption of some 
ancient copies of the Latin version. Of the two 
which the genuine text of the apostle may bear, that 
which I adopt is what the words in their natural 
meaning most obviously present, and the only one 
that the context will admit. We may, therefore, 
safely rest in this as the true exposition of the apos- 
tle's meaning : and I shall accordingly proceed to set 
before you the important lessons which the text, in 
this view of it, suggests ; — which are these two : 
First, it teaches us in what the true perfection of the 
Christian character consists ; and, secondly, what the 
immediate advantages to the Christian community 
would be, if that good habit of the mind which con- 
stitutes perfection were once become universal ; which 
would be nothing less than this, — that all differences 
of opinion (at least all contentious disagreement, the 
great bane of Christian love and harmony,) would be 
abolished, by God's blessing on the natural operation 
of this happy temper ; and Christians would be esta- 
blished in that universal peace and charity which is 
so generally professed and preached, and is so little 
practised. 

First, the text teaches us in what the perfection of 
the Christian character consists, — namely, in an 
earnest desire and steady pursuit of perpetual im- 
provement. This, at least, the apostle declares, was 
the highest attainment he himself could boast ; and 
what was the height of the apostle's virtue may well 
be allowed to be the perfection of every private 
Christian, especially as it is in this circumstance that 
he proposes himself as an example to all who would 
be perfect. " Let us, as many as be perfect, be thua 
minded." Perhaps you will imagine, that if this be 
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perfection, it is an attainment easUy made ; or rather, 
that it is a quality of which none are destitute, since 
all men have more or less of a desire of being better 
than they feel themselves to be. But that desire of 
improvement in which the apostle places his own and 
every Christian's perfection, is not a desire terminated 
in the mind itself, unproductive of any real eflPort to 
improve. This is so little the perfection of a Chris- 
tian, that it seems to be only a necessary part of the 
human character in its utmost state of depravation : 
it is the necessary result of that natural perception of 
right and wrong of which the worst of men are never 
totally divested. He that should be divested of it 
would from that moment cease to be a man: he 
would cease to be a moral agent ; inasmuch as, having 
lost all natural sense of the moral quality of his 
actions, he would, to all intents ^ and purposes, with 
respect to moral good and evil, be irrational : he 
would have lost the faculty of reasoning upon that 
subject ; and could no longer be accountable for the 
violation of rules which he would no longer under- 
stand. These perceptions, therefore, from which our 
whole capacity of being good or bad arises, must be 
of the nature of man, if man by his nature be a moral 
agent: and the difference between good men and 
bad is not that the latter do really lose the percep- 
tions which the other retain ; but that, retaining the 
same original perceptions, they lose the benefit of 
them in the conduct of their lives, — turning the 
attention, by a voluntary effort of the mind, to other 
objects. These perceptions being of the nature of 
man, it is of the nature of man, even of wicked men, 
to approve virtue and to disapprove its opposite : and 
from a natural desire of being in friendship with 
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himself, the wicked man, when he reflects upon his 
own character, and perceives that it is destitute of 
those qualities which might naturally claim his own 
respect and love, cannot but wish that he were the 
opposite of what he is, — respectable rather than 
contemptible, — amiable rather than odious. Hence 
it is, that nothing is more common than for persons 
of the most debauched and abandoned lives to ac- 
knowledge that they are not what they ought to be, 
and to express a wish that they were better, — at the 
same time that they speak upon a subject of such 
great concern with a tranquillity and coolness that 
shows that nothing is farther from their thoughts than 
the purpose of making any vigorous efforts towards 
their own reformation. These wishes are not insin- 
cere ; but they are involuntary ; resulting, by a na- 
tural necessity, from that constitution of the human 
mind which is indeed its perfection, considered as the 
work of God, but is no more a part of the moral 
virtue of the man, considered as a free agent, than 
any other of his natural endowments, — the strength 
of his memory, for instance, or the quickness of his 
apprehension, or even than the exterior comeliness of 
his person, his muscular strength, or the agility of 
his limbs. In all these natural gifts and faculties, 
among which conscience is the first in worth and 
dignity, there is reason to admire the good and per- 
fect work of God : but it is in the application of them, 
by the effort of the will, to God's service, to the good 
of mankind, and to self-improvement, that we are to 
seek the true perfection of the hwnmn character. The 
bare unprevailing wish that we were what we neces^ 
sarily understand we ought to be, hath nothing more 
in it of moral merit than the involuntary assent of 
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the mind to any other self-evident truth. In the 
epistle to the Romans, St, Paul, describing the con- 
dition of the mind in its most corrupt and ruined 
state, when reason is become the slave of appetite, 
and the prohibitions of God's pure and holy law serve 
only to irritate the passions which they ought to 
control, — in this ruined condition of the mind, St. 
Paul supposes that the natural sense of what is right 
remains, accompanied with an ineffectual desire of 
performing it : and it is not to be supposed that he 
speaks of that quality here as the perfection of a 
Christian which there he attributes to the reprobate. 
That desire of improvement which makes the perfect 
Christian, the apostle describes in himself as an active 
principle, maintaining the ascendant in his heart over 
every other appetite, and displaying its energy in the 
whole tenour of his life. He describes it as derived 
from a conviction of the understanding that the 
proper business of this life is to prepare for the next. 
The formal nature of it he places in this, — that its 
immediate object is rather virtue itself than any ex- 
terior prosperity of condition with which virtue may 
be rewarded : for he compares his thirst of virtuous 
attainments to the passion that stimulated the com- 
petitors in the Grecian games ; and he describes the 
reward which the Christian seeks under the image of 
the prize to be bestowed on him that should be fore- 
most in the race. The passion which fires the com- 
petitors in any honourable contest is a laudable am- 
bition to excel ; and the prize is no otherwise valued 
than as the mark and seal of victory. Of that reward 
which is the object of the Christian's hope, it were 
madness to affirm that it has not an intrinsic value ; 
for we are taught that it will consist in a state of 
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perfect happiness : but that happiness is therefore 
perfect, because it is the condition of a nature brought 
to perfect holiness ; and that desire of improvement 
in which the apostle places our perfection hath for its 
immediate object those virtuous attainments which 
insure the reward, rather than the reward itself, 
otherwise considered than as the honourable distinc- 
tion of the approved servants of God. It is easy to 
perceive that this thirst for moral excellency must be 
in its nature what the apostle in himself experienced, 
— a principle of growing energy ; for wherever this 
principle is sincere, as long as any degree of imper- 
fection remains, or, to speak more accurately, as long 
as any farther excellence is attainable, farther im- 
provement must be the object. The true Christian 
therefore never can rest in any habits of virtue al- 
ready attained : his present proficiency he values only 
as a capacity of better attainments ; and, like the 
great Roman whose appetite of conquest was inflamed 
by every new advantage gained, he thinks nothing 
done while aught remains which prowess may achieve. 
Such is the principle, as may be collected from the 
apostle's description of his own feelings and his own 
practice, — - such is the principle in which he places 
the perfection of a Christian ; in its origin rational^ 
in its object disinterested, in its energies boundless : 
-and in these three properties its perfective quality 
consists. And this I would endeavour more distinctly 
to prove : but, for this purpose, it will be necessary 
to explain what man's proper goodness naturally is j 
and to consider man both in his first state of natural 
innocence, and in his present state of redemption 
irom the ruin of his fall. But this is a large subject^ 
which we shall treat in a separate discourse. 
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APPENDIX, 



1 Corinthians, xii. 8, 9, 10. 

A HE loord of wisdomf — the talent of arguing from the 
natural principles of reason, for the conversion of philoso* 
phical infidels. The word of knowledge^ — the talent of 
holding learned arguments from the ancient prophecies, and 
the writings of the Old Testament, for the conversion of 
Jewish infidels. Faithy — a depth and accuracy of under- 
standing in the general scheme of the Christian revelation, for 
the improvement and edification of believers. The gi/is of 
healings and ttie working of miracles, — for the purpose of 
making new converts, and displaying the extent of the power 
of Christ. Prophecy, or the talent of foreseeing future 
events, — for the purpose of providing against the calami- 
ties, whether worldly or spiritual, that might threaten par- 
ticular churches ; such as famines, pestilence, wars, perse- 
cutions, heresies. Discerning of spirits, — for the better 
government of the church. And the gift of tongues, and the 
interpretation of tongues, which seem to have been very 
generally dispersed, — that every'Christian might be qualified 
to argue with the learned Jews in the synagogues, from the 
original Scriptures, especially when the Jew thought proper 
to appeal from the Greek of the Septuagint to the Hebrew 
text. 

In these very remarkable passages, the apostle reckons up 
nine distinct gifts of the Holy Spirit, all of the extraordinary 
kind. In the twenty-eighdi verse he enumerates just as 
many ecclesiastical offices. The gifts and the offices, taken 
in the order in which they are mentioned, seem to cor- 
respond. 
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OIFTS. OFFICKS. 

1. The word ofl^ j,^ 

wisdom^ — J 

2. The word of 1 Prophets, u e. expounders of the 

knowledge, - J Scriptures of the Old Testament 

3. Faith, - - Teachers of Christianity, 

4. Miracles, - - Workers of miracles. 

5. Healing, - - Healers. 

6. Prophecies, or \ Helps, — 'Av7iX»j4'"j; such as Mark, 

predictions, - J Tychicus, Onesimus, &c. 

7. Discerning oiy^Q^^^^^^^^_^.^^^^^ 

spirits, - - J 

8. Tongues, - - 1 

9. Interpretation of \ Gifted with tongues in various ways. 

tongues, - - -^ 

The fourth and fifth ^fts, miracles and healing, seem to 
have changed places in the ninth and tenth verses. Mira- 
cles, I think, must take place as the genuSf and healing must 
rank below it as the species. Accordingly, in the twenty- 
eighth verse, miracles or powers are mentioned before heal- 
ings. With this slight alteration, the list of gifts in the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth verses, seems to answer exactly to 
the list of offices in the twenty-eighth; only it is to be sup- 
posed, that as all inferior offices are included in the superior, 
so all the higher and rarer gifts contain the lower and 
more common. 

Dr. Lightfoot, if I mistake not, hath remarked this 
parallelism of gifts and offices, in his Horse Hebraicse." 
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